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TALES OF INDIAN RO)IANCE--BY ALIF. 

«•/ 

iJlur iletian. 

CHAPTER VII. 


Years passed on ; the Angel of 
Death that spares neither prince 
nor beggar, had been busy in the 
palace of the Mogul Emperor, 
and laid low the mighty Akbar. 
The sceptical doubts that had long 
agitated the Monarch’s breast on 
the subjeA, of religion, seem to 
have disappeared at its approach, 
and almost his last breath was 
spent in repeating the creed of 
I slam ; and the Prince Selim, who 
had girded himself with his fa¬ 
ther’s favourite scimitar, at the 
request of the dying Emperor, in 
the presence of the Court nobles, 
asqended the vacant throne un¬ 
der the name of Jehangir. But a 
heart like Selim’s, that had truly 
loved, could never forget the ob¬ 
ject of its early passion ; nor could 
the cares of state nor the excite¬ 
ment of ambition any more obli¬ 
terate the recollection Nur 
Jeban’s charms from his memory, 
than could the possession of a 
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Ihrone or the^uxuries of a palace 
compensate for the loss of them. 
The remembrance of that night 
when the^cup of happiness was 
dashed so suddenly from his 
lips, and the girl that he loved 
with all the warmth and eager¬ 
ness of youthful passion, was 
snatched so rudely from his em¬ 
brace, still rankled in his heart. 
As long as his father lived, he had 
been obliged to smother ifts feel¬ 
ings, and let passion feed on 
hope ; but now that he was seat¬ 
ed on the throne, an Emperor’s 
demand might meet with more 
success than a Prince’s solicita¬ 
tions. i 

Mirza Ghaias had been rang 
absent from the capital. Almost 
immediately after Nur Jehan’s 
marriage and departure from Del- • 
hi, the Emperor discovered that 
the valuable services of his -yii- 
nister were required in a distant 
part of the Empire,,a)id the Mirza 
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had not even an V)pportunity 
of seeing Selim before he was 
compelled to set out for the new 
held of his labours. The first 
communication that he received 
however from the young Emperor 
was an order to return to Court, 
—an order which he obeyed /ith 
as much alacrity as possible, 
though as he was obliged to remain 
at his post till the officer who was 
appointed to relieve him could ar-' 
■rive, the reins of power had been 
held by the Emperor .Tehangir for 
several months, before Mirza Ghai- 
as presented himself at Court. 

Here he was received with all 
honor and respect, and immedi¬ 
ately installed in his old office \if 
Superintendent of the Police of 
the EmpiBc.t. ^ 

His absence Court 

had not extinguished the TV! ir- 
za's hopes, nor dissipifced his 
dreams of ambition'; Had he ask¬ 
ed himself on what his hopes were 
founded, he would have found 
it difficult to answer th^ question 
honestly. His daughter had been 
married several years, and even 
supposing the Emperor’s youth¬ 
ful passion for her was as strong 
as ever, which was not likely, 
was it probable that he would 
wish to fake her after she had 
becom^ the wife of another, or 
in the first year of his reign, run 
the risk of alienating the affec¬ 
tions of his subjects by an act so 
tyrannical as that of forcibly tak¬ 
ing away the lawful wife of a 
nobleman, and marrying her 
himself. Yet in spite of all, the 
Mirza’s faith in his daughter’s 
horoscope was unshaken, and 
though he could no longer rea¬ 
sonably hope to see her wedded 
to,Ktir former lover, he coidd not 
bring himself to believe that the 
heavenly bodies would play him 


false ; and had Slier Affghan Khan 
from his quiet estate in Bengal 
raised the standard of rebellion, 
and called himself Emperor, Mir¬ 
za Ghaias, though nowise dis¬ 
affected towards his lawful sove¬ 
reign, would have rushed eager¬ 
ly to share the foi tunes of an 
adventurer, believing that it yas 
his destiny to do, and the des¬ 
tiny of the other to succeed in 
his rash ciiterprizc. Men are 
ever anxious to read the future, 
imd to learn their destiny, for¬ 
getting how much the future de¬ 
pends upon the present, and how 
much a' man’s destiny depends 
upon himself. 

It was not long after hia re¬ 
turn to the ca]nlal that Mirza 
Ghaias received a special sum¬ 
mons to ;i4±cnd .he Emperor, It 
was at an unusual hour, for Se¬ 
lim, as we shall continue to call 
him, was accustomed to spend 
the hours after midday prayer 
alone, or in his private apartments. 
On repairing to the palace, the 
minister was iiifonncd that the 
Emperor cxjiected his arrival in 
the gardens •, and thither he ac¬ 
cordingly bent his step®, ponder¬ 
ing, as he went along, on the un¬ 
usual circumstance of his being 
summoned at such an hour, and 
to such u place. 

The Emperor was walking in 
the garden when the minister 
approached : he received his deep 
salutation in silence, and then, 
taking liis hand, led him towards 
a more distant part of the royal 
grounds. 

“ Mirza,” he .said, speaking 
kindly to the now astonished mi¬ 
nister as he led him along the gar¬ 
den path, “ I ha\e sent for thee, 
for in tfuth 1 must hold a confer¬ 
ence with thee to-ua}’, and ask 
thy advice; but it no matter 
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of dry state business that I shall 
speak of. We are alone in this 
alcove, and here, apart from the 
■world, let us forpjet for a time 
the penalties of royalty and 
greatness.” 

“ Lord of the Universe,” repli¬ 
ed the minister, “ thy royal bounty 
flows like a fertilizing river through 
the valley of tliy subjects’ hearts, 
and hopes fresh springing from 
the watered soil are ripened by 
the sun of your Majesty’s royal 
favours. Your Majesty’s slave is 
too much honoured. The ant is 
but a sorry companion for the 
lord of the forest.” • 

“ Nay, Mirza, I doubt not thy 
devotion, but I would have thee 
forget a while the distance be¬ 
tween me and thee,—that 1 am an 
Emperor and thfcu a*Minister. 
We arc all but as dust in the 
sight of God. And what seest 
thou in me?—an Emperor !—ay, 
truly an Emperor ! I am seated 
on my great father’s throne, and 
possessed of honour, power, 
wealth, and the highest station in 
the Empire, doubtless an object 
of envy to millions. Yet of what 
value are fiches and honours, ay, 
and power too, when the desire 
of the heart is ungratified. There 
is a jewel still wanting to my 
crown ; and apart from Nur .fe- 
han, the love of my early days, my 
heart ever will be sad ! Ua! Mir¬ 
za, thou art pale.” 

The Minister indeed was pale ; 
he tried to restrain his emotion, 
but he could not ; his brightest 
dreams of ambition were then, af¬ 
ter all, destined to be fulfilled. 

“ Your Majesty’s condescension 
overpowers me,” he replied ; “ to 
think that the Lord of the Uni¬ 
verse should condescend* to re¬ 
gard with favour the daughter 
of his slave, is indeed enough to 


dazzle the eyes of a creature of 
tlie dust. But alas! my Lord, 
Nur Jehan is the wife of another.” 

“ True, but speak, Mirza, for 
thou art skilled in the language 
of the stars, is it not fated that 
Nur .lehan should be my bride i 
Was she not born to be an Em¬ 
press ? Yes, by the Prophet, had 
I the whole world for my Empire, 

I would lay it all at her foot; and 
that cursed Slier AfT^han, how 
dare he come between me and my 
love !” 

“ Fate, dread sovereign ! it is 
fate that binds us poor mortals in 
its iron chains. As tlie caged bird 
we may flutter to bo free, but our 
atuempts are vain, fate is all power¬ 
ful, and who shall oppose her des¬ 
tiny !” 

“Ay /c-fttXF, and I am fated to 
win and wed the lovely Nur 
Jehan ; tlcstiny is no destiny, fate 
is no fate ; she' shall be mine.” 

The Emperor, as was not un¬ 
common with him, had worked 
himself injto a passion with liis own 
words, and rising from the seat 
where he had been rerlining, he 
began to pace hurriedly up and 
down the alcove in which the 
conlerencc was being held, in a 
manner that showed how great 
was the agitation of his mind. 
The Mirza, whose astonfshment 
and sudden joy had been cooled 
down by the reflection peculiar to 
a superstitious mind,—a reflection 
that he was a puppet in the hands 
of fate, and that what was pre¬ 
ordained must have come to pass, 
—stood regarding the Emperor’s 
movements with silent surpri&e. 
Nor could he imagine what train 
of thought the royal mind was 
pursuing, that gave rise to such 
powerful emotion. Selim was Jhe 
first to break silence, and turning 
sharply round, he asked ; “ Ai’c 
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thou astonished, Mirza, to see me 
thus ? In truth I sometimes think 
my heart will burst itself with 
indignation, when I recollect the 
injustice 1 have suffered. Thou 
knowest naught of it how¬ 
ever, and indeed I believe it has 
been kept secret from every one. 
Yet the instruments of tyranny 
must have known, and likely 
enough they did not keep it to 
themselves. Dost thou recollect' 
when that accursed marriage was 
solemnized ? Where thinkest thou 
was I—1, a Prince, and now an 
Emperor ? I was confined strict¬ 
ly, closely guarded, and my 
proud spirit was allowed to fume 
and chafe itsedf witli rage and 
indignation, till 1 sometimes fear¬ 
ed reason h^elf would sink un¬ 
der it. It was jriuiii“s.~::;)n(j, but 
my father’s power was supreme. 
And canst thou imagi,,e whaT 
my feelings were,' when 1 heard 
from iny place of confinement 
the celebration of that accursed 
marriage? It was a foul iuius- 
tice.” 

“ The days of thy great father 
are ended, noble lord ; ina} he 
rest in peace ; he has been called 
to render up his account to the 
Most High.” 

“ Ay, truly, may he rest in 
peace, .yut there are those still liv¬ 
ing against whom my vengeance 
burns. Canst thou tell me, Mirza, 
who that magician was that show¬ 
ed the magic tree of destiny tiiat 
night ?” 

“ My lord, thy slave knows 
something of that conjuror; but 
why ?” 

“ Ila ! dost thou ? Canst thou 
show me where he is ?” cried the 
Emperor eagerly ; ‘ canst bring 
biiTj here ? Let me but get him, 
anti ray revenge shall slake itself 
in his tortures.” 


“ Lord of the Universe, may thy 
slave be so bold as to ask why thy 
royal anger is hot against a 
travelling mountebank ?” 

“ Why is my anger hot?— 
why ? It is for this, the miscreant 
told my father of my love for 
Nur Jehan.” 

“ And can your Majesty’s 
royal mind comprehend how the 
mountebank became aware of 
thy royal love for Nur Jehan ?” 

“ I know not; by some of his 
cursed jugglery 1 suppose.” 

Mirza Ghaias smiled. 

“ Ha ! thou laughest—dost 
thou ? Pprchance thy learning 
can unravel the mystery.” 

‘‘ Thy slave’s learning. Con¬ 
queror of the World, is but small, 
nevertheless by the light of your 
Majesty’^foyahfavour, something 
may perhaps be discovered. May 
tliy slave be bold enough to ask 
whether it is certain that this ma¬ 
gician disclosed the secret to the 
deceased Emperor, on whom be 
peace ?” 

” i tell thee I will swear it was 
he who disclosed it. My father cut 
open the apple, and found within 
a piece of paper, as v. e did all, 
and on it were written words.. I 
know not what they were, but I 
know that my father paced the 
room ail night in anxious 
thought, and the next day sent 
for thee, and directed Nur Je- 
han’s marriage to be celebrated.” 

“ And has thy Majesty's genius 
discovered who revealed and mar¬ 
red our plot ?” 

” Who but that Christian priest 
that overheard our conveisation 
in the garden : ha was at the bot¬ 
tom of all the mischief; and there 
were traitors in my household.” 

“ Does your Majesty recollect 
paying a visit to Pir Ibrahim, and 
purchasing a charm from him?” 
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“ Ay, right well, but what of 
him ?” 

“ He, my lord, was the magi¬ 
cian.” 

Mirza Ghaias then related to 
the Emperor the adventure he 
had with Pir Ibrahim on tho 
night when he first told him of 
the Prince’s love for Nur Jehan. 
Selim was much interested, but 
his indignation knew no bounds 
when he found he had been duped 
by an impostor : he swore revenge, 
and desired Mirza Ghaias to in¬ 
stitute such enquiries as might 
lead to the apprehension of the 
Fakir, either dead or alwo. The 
minister was no longer bound by 
his oath, and he reached his 
home that day with a lighter 
heart than he had borne for a long 
time. • 


Difilculties there were still in 
the path of his ambition, but the 
Emperor had laid his feelings suf¬ 
ficiently bare for the Mirza to 
see that he still loved ^is daugh¬ 
ter passionately. 

This was suificient for him to 
know, for from his knowledge of 
the Emperor’s character, he felt 
little doubt about his carrying 
his purpose somehow. He could 
not interfere with a venture to 
propose measures that were to 
end in his daughter’s^ separa¬ 
tion from her lawful husband, 
and connection with the Empe¬ 
ror. Hut his stern will and his 
daughter’s destiny were going the 
same road, and there was but lit¬ 
tle cause of anxiety about their 
reaching the goal Mirza was 
so anxioU'o to see them at. 


CHAPTER vm. 


As the bright beams of the 
morning sun causes the tender 
rose-bud to open its blushing 
leaves, and expand into the full 
beauty of the flower ; the time that 
hud passed since Nur Jehan’s 
marriage Bad added fiesh loveli¬ 
ness to the grace of her maiden 
form. The young and light-heart¬ 
ed girl had grown into a beautiful 
woman ; but the grief that had 
well nigh proved fatal to her, 
when the love of her early years 
had been torn from her embrace, 
had left deep and lasting ef¬ 
fects upon her heart and charac¬ 
ter. The violence of the mental 
storm had almost shattered the 
temple of reason; and the calm 
that followed after it subsided, had 
been almost as fatal. But time 
can do much to heal the wound¬ 
ed heart, and by slow flegrees 
Nur Jehan began to recover the 
blow that fate had given her, and 


reconcile herself to her lot. The 
bold and energetic inhabitants of 
northern c)imes can scarcely com¬ 
prehend the peculiar character of 
till! A'jiatic mind, nor imagine how 
much influence the all-power¬ 
ful beliiif in destiny can have over 
the human heart. The deeply- 
rooted apathy of the Asiatic cha¬ 
racter is tlie result of superstition, 
as much as the eifect of clfmate ; 
and altliough one cannot but ad¬ 
mire the firm belief in the power 
of a Supreme Being ordering and 
directing all the events and acci¬ 
dents of human life according to 
His Divine will, that causes the 
Asiatic to submit with silent re¬ 
signation to every untoward cir¬ 
cumstance that happens ; yet the 
apathy that prevents a man from 
making the proper use of his 
powers, either to preserve himsalf 
from evil or to better his condi¬ 
tion, must be blamed by every 
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right-tbinking mind. Religion 
teaches us to do our best, de¬ 
pending on the Divine will for 
the success of our endeavours ; 
superstition would tell us, to sit 
with our hands before us, and 
wait for destiny to fulfil its own. 

Nur .1 chan’s lot was happy in 
one respect. She was wedded to a 
nobleman whose character, habits 
and appearance were such as 
might make any woman happy, 
unless her heart was another’s. 
Nur Jehan could respect and ad¬ 
mire him, but she could not 
love him. It was impossi¬ 
ble for him to have had any 
feelings of love for her at the 
time they were married, as he 
had never even seen her : he knew 
however the -jY'culiar circumstan¬ 
ces under which siie utscame his 
bride, and pity (for pity her he 
did) they say is akin co love. 
Rightly conceiving that time was 
the only cure for her affliction, 
he left it to do its work, and 
avoided as much as possible in¬ 
terfering with her silent and so¬ 
litary grief, till the wound in her 
heart should be in some measure 
healed. Rut he knew nothing 
of Nur Jehan’s character, and was 
both surprized and disappointed 
to find that his hopes of her for¬ 
getting the object of her early af¬ 
fection, and learning to love the 
husband fate had given her, were 
not destined to be fulfilled. His 
heart however was diftbrently si¬ 
tuated, and the tender shoots of 
first love soon began to spring 
out, and entwine themselves 
around the wounded heart of 
his lovely bride. But the cold 
respect with which his advances 
were received soon checked their 
growth ; they withered and died, 
and Sher Affghan found himself 
possessed of a fine estate, a pa¬ 


lace, and a bride, but love was 
wanting to crown his happiness. 

Thanks however to Asiatic cus¬ 
tom, and the tenets of Islam, he 
soon found a remedy for this, and 
Nur Jehan was too glad to be re¬ 
lieved from the task, most unwel¬ 
come to a gentle mind like hers, of 
continually rejecting the advances 
of her indulgent lord, and could 
solace and amuse herself with her 
favourite pursuits, without regret¬ 
ting her husband’s lost affection, 
or feeling the slightest pang of 
jealousy at seeing him devoted to 
another, and revelling in the 
charms of, beauty not so great as 
hers, but dearer far to him be¬ 
cause enriched with the gem of re¬ 
ciprocated love. She herself was 
invariably treated with the ut¬ 
most comiderction and respect; 
she had her own attendants, and 
a suite of apartments where her 
privacy was safe from interrup¬ 
tion. Sher Affghan often visited 
her, and would frc(iuently spend 
a much longer time in her society 
than pleased the capricious and 
somewhat jealous mistress of his 
heart. There was something quite 
different in her from ad other la¬ 
dies of her time and race; her 
mind was more manly, her taste, 
ideas and thoughts even elevated 
far above the level at which those 
of other Indian ladies rested ; her 
whole character was formed in 
another mould than that in which 
the character of others of her sex 
seemed fashioned by nature ; and 
it was refreshing to turn from the 
listless idleness of Asiatic beauty, 
to the charm of Nur Jehan’s socie¬ 
ty. She, too, began to look for¬ 
ward to her husband’s visits with 
pleasure, and to look back upon 
them, when passed, with some re¬ 
gret. She had always respected 
and admired him, and flattered her- 
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self she should always love him as a 
brother ; but sometimes, after re¬ 
flecting upon the hopelessness of 
her dearest wishes jJjeing fulfilled, 
she had felt her heart whispering 
the treacherous words, “ JiOve the 
noble Slier Aftghan and be hap- 
py.” 

He, too, grew daily more and 
more fond of Nur Jehan’s society ; 
there was still room left in his 
heart foi- her image to be impress¬ 
ed upon it, and his former afl'ec- 
tion for her was beginning to live 
again. Things were in this state 
when the news of the Emperor 
Akbar’s death reached the distant 
provinces of Bengal, and Sher Afl- 
ghan felt anxious to see how far 
the memory of her former love 
had been effaced from the mind of 
Nur Jehan, and whether* the men¬ 
tion of Selim's name would give 
rise to any appearance of emotion. 
He repaired to her apartments 
at the usual hour, and found her 
at her usual occupation of singing 
favourite songs, with her guitar as 
an accompaniment. 

“ Eovcly Nur Jehan, thou art 
as qr.Iet and peaceful here as if 
there wer? no world without,” 
said Sher Alfghan, as he entered 
the apartment, and seated himself 
on the cushion beside her. 

“ This is my world, my lord,” 
she replied, smiling. “We poor 
ladies are obliged to content our¬ 
selves, as best we may, with our 
cages and our prisons. Tell me, 
noble Sher Affghan, dost thou 
not think Alla intended our sex 
to take a greater share in the 
w'orld’s affairs than we do ? Dost 
thou believe woman was created 
to live and die alone, a useless 
drag upon the other sex ; or at 
best an empty ornament, iftade to 
be trifled with, and tlicn thrown 
away ? Why should 1 be thus 


f 

pent up by custom and habit w'ith- 
in these walls, when, if 1 were 
free, I could lead an army, or go¬ 
vern a province V’ 

“ True, sweet Nur jehan, but 
thou art unlike all others of thy 
sex ; but woman was not made to 
mingle in the bustle and turmoil of 
the world—she was made to love.” 

Nur Jehan made no answer. 
The v/ords broughtno blush to her 
cheek; nor did she withdraw the 
hand which Sher Affghan took as 
he spoke, and pressed lojingly to 
his lips. “ Bui I came to tell thee 
the nows, sweet Nur Jehan,—• 
news from the capital, brought by 
express to-day.” 

“ W hat matters to me the events 
that I can take no share in ?” 

“ Nay, but wilt v.r-t thou grieve 
to hear ihi- Emperor is dead?” 

“ Dead !” 

“ IJidy, dead ; and I’rince 
Selim is seated on the throne of 
the Iloyal empire.” 

Nur Jehan spoke not, nor ex¬ 
hibited any great emotion, but 
the blood mounted to her face till 
her checks aud forehead wore the 
colour of a deep red rose, aud 
then sunk again, leaving her as 
])ale as ashes : she wiilulrew the 
hand her Lord still held in his, 
aud pretended or tried to busy 
herself with the strings of her 
guitar. 

Sher Affghan soon after arose, 
and took his leave as tenderly as 
was his wont, but he felt that all 
attempts to win her heart must 
be in vain. 

Some little time after this con¬ 
versation had taken place, Nur 
Jelian’s attention was attracted 
one morning by tlie strange and 
unwonted behaviour of one of her 
attendants. She was a you'jg 
girl, who had several times been 
favoured with mure condesceu- 
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sion and kindness from her mis¬ 
tress than fell to the lot of her 
companions : still she had never 
before presumed upon the favour 
shewn her, nor lessened aught 
of the respect which Nur Jelian 
punctiliously exacted from all her 
inferiors. But on the day in 
question the girl’s behaviour was 
so extraordinary that both her 
mistress and fellow-servants be¬ 
lieved she was demented or be¬ 
witched. She seemed unable to 
control the motion of her limbs, 
and kept smiling and smacking, 
nodding and winking, and fid- 
getting about in such a way that 
her mistress, finding her frowns 
were of no avail, was obliged to 
reprove her for such unseemly 
conduct. Nw’’ Jehan’s reproval 
however seemed only to make 
her worse, till she actually had 
the audacity to laugh &ul||;ight. 
She was instantly ordered to leave 
the apartment, but no sooner had 
the other female attendants been 
dismissed, and Nur Jehan was 
alone, then the curtain at the 
doorway was pushed aside, and 
the girl’s laughing face appeared 
again. Utterly disregarding all 
the rules of etiquette which her 
mistress so strictly insisted on, 
she again entered the apartment, 
and advancing towards her, held 
out something towards her which 
put all her sharpness at fault 
to divine what it was. 

“What hast thou there, silly 
girl. Take the bauble away,’’ said 
Nur Jehan, in a tone of displea¬ 
sure. “ Thy behaviour is sadly 
misplaced*to-day, and thou hast 
presumed upon the kindness I 
have shewn thee; begone, and I 
warn thee against repeating such 
behaviour in roy presence.’’ 

The girl made no reply, but 
stretching out her arm, placed the 


object she held between her fingers 
gently on her mistress’ hand and 
then retired a few paces, saying : 

“ He bade^me give it thee, 
lady, with my own hands; be was 
a noble looking cavalier, a se¬ 
cond Rustam.” 

Nur Jehan looked at the 
strange gift. Mad a living ser¬ 
pent been placed in her hand, 
it would not have caused her to 
start more violently. It was a 
bunch of roses and jessamine 
that she and Selim had gather¬ 
ed one night in the garden toge¬ 
ther, years and years ago. They 
were withered and dead, as her 
own hopes had been, and their 
stems were enclosed by a ring she 
had often played with upon Se¬ 
lim’s hand ; and round it was en¬ 
twined a Jock iof her own black 
hair. It fell from her hand as a 
whirlwind of passion long dead, 
and thoughts and hopes long ban¬ 
ished from her bosom rushed in 
overwhelming force through her 
agitated mind. Her heart beat as 
it would have burst its casement; 
her brain reeled ; her eyes seem¬ 
ed dazzled with unwonted light, 
and then grew dim fis she fell 
back on her seat senseless. On 
the return of consciousness Nur 
Jehan opened her eyes, and gaz¬ 
ed wildly about her. Strange 
thoughts and uncertain fancies 
were still hovering about her 
mind, and it was some little time 
before she was able distinctly to 
recollect what had occurred. The 
sight of the withered flowers 
that lay on the cushion beside 
her, soon however re-called the 
precious vision to her memory, 
the dazzling brightness of which 
had for a time blinded her men¬ 
tal sighlt. It still seemed as if she 
was in a dream, and the thought, 
the idea of so much happiness, was 
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too great, too good to be really 
true. 

Nur Jehan’s mind however was 
suddenly re-called from the re¬ 
gions of fancy to the land of reali¬ 
ty, by the sight of the young at¬ 
tendant who was standing near, 
enwrapped in mute astonishment, 
and it was no small addition to 
her ’happiness to think that she 
liad been hitherto unobserved by 
any but the person present. To 
her however a dangerous secret 
stood revealed, though not in all 
its fulness, and the only course she 
could now pursue was to make a 
confidante of the giddy girl to a 
certain extent, and enjoin upon her 
the strictest obligation to secresy. 
Even in the days when Nur Je- 
han loved, it was no easy matter 
to tie a woman’s ^ngue, and she 
tried hard to do it by lavish pro¬ 
mises and severe threats. As to 
the messenger who had brought 
the precious gift, it was diflicult 
to learn anything of him ; he had 
watched, it seemed, the girl’s ap¬ 
proach, as sfie was in the garden, 
thrust the entblem into her hand, 
and bade her give it to her mis¬ 
tress, and then had disappeared : 
all was clouded in a maze of mis¬ 
ty doubt ; but through it all 
there shone one clear light ray of 
light, which was the certainty 
that Selim loved her still. 

Could Nur .Teluan however have 
seen what was passing at that 
moment in another apartment, 
she would have been doubly anxi¬ 
ous to keep the secret from being 
divulged. That morning a stran¬ 
ger had appciired at Slier Af¬ 
ghan’s palace; his arrival was not 
wholly unexpected, as he had sent 
a servant before him to convey a 
polite message to the noMeman, 
and tell him that a Hindoo Chief, 
with his retinue, was on his way 
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from the Deccan, proceeding to¬ 
wards the Court, to pay his res¬ 
pects, and offer his services and 
those of his followers to their 
new Sovereign ; and tijftt if Slier 
Affghan would show the polite¬ 
ness and hospitality that courtesy 
demanded from one nobleman to 
another, the Chief would feel 
himself highly gratified and ho¬ 
noured by being allowed to rest 
himself and his followers during 
the day under the nobleman’s 
roof. Such an event was of no 
uncommon occurrence hi those 
days, and Sher Affghan sent back 
one of ills own servants, with a 
message in reply, saying that he 
should be happy to welcome the 
stranger, and sec his wants, and 
those of his followers, supplied. 
On onquirin^:i-54ie number of the 
Chiefs retinue, he was told it con¬ 
sisted of« hundred men, horse and 
foot. Some little preparation 
was therefore needed to receive 
so large a number of strangers, 
and the spacious courtyard in 
front of the mansion was scarce¬ 
ly ready for their reception, 
before the sounds of a Imr.sh 
trumpet at a little distance from 
the walls proclaimed the approach 
of the cavalcade. Sher Affghan 
advanced to meet his guest as 
he dismounted from his 4iorsc, 
and welcomed him to his house, 
and the best it afforded, with sol¬ 
dierlike frankness. The person 
of the Hindoo Chief was strik- 
ingly tall and handsome: age 
had left its traces on his brow and 
check, but their appearance was 
belied by the colour of his mous¬ 
tache and beard, which were jet 
black. The only weapons he car¬ 
ried were a short dagger and the 
scimitar, but the turban of peace¬ 
ful times was supplanted by*a 
helmet of polished steel, sur- 
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mounted by a pliJmc ol black 
horse hair. After pfiviiif' orders 
to bis head servant or seneschal 
to see that the Chiefs retinue 
were prrtperly disposed of, and 
their wants attended to, and whis¬ 
pering a few words in the old 
man’s car, Sher Affghan led the 
way, followed by his guest, into 
the house, and courteously point¬ 
ing out the apartments allotted 
for his private use, he left him to 
refresh or rest himself after the fa¬ 
tigues of the journey. The morn¬ 
ing meal was soon after taken to the 
Hindoo Chief by one of his own 
servants, and as soon as the crav¬ 
ings of nature had been satisfied, 
he sent one of his attendants with 
a message to the host saying, that 
if agreeable, he would wait upon 
him in his apartnnwts. A polite 
answer informed the Chief that 
his offer was accepted, and with¬ 
out further delay he bent his steps 
towards the room where his host 
awaited his arrival. 

“ I trust your highness’ wants 
have been well attended to,” said 
Sher Affghan, as he arose to 
receive his guest. 

“ Thy hospitality, noble lord, 
is beyond all praise,” replied the 
other, “ and if it is ever in my 
power to repay it —” 

“ Nay, mention it not,” said the 
host, interrupting him, “ mention 
it not: to feed the stranger is a 
duty imposed upon us by our 
religion ; and much as thou may- 
est despise the faith we profess, 
thou mayest learn to respect at 
any rate some of its tenets.” 

“ I have ever respected thy 
faith, noble lord, and the brave 
warriors who have so often march¬ 
ed to victory under the standards 
of 1 slam. But after all there is not 
so much difference as men would 
make us believe between the reli¬ 


gions we profess ; we worship no¬ 
minally all of us one and the same 
Deity, while most of us arc in 
reality slaves to the same mas¬ 
ters—ambition, covetousness, and 
love !” 

“ Nay, say not so,” replied 
Sher Affghan, with a slight frown 
upon his brow. “ The follow¬ 
ers of the Prophet cannot call 
idolaters by the name of brethren. 
There is one God, and Mahomet 
is his J’rophet; this is my creed ; 
whereas thine is, there are three 
million gods, and we worship 
none in thine.” 

“ Ah ! you Musulmen were 
ever bigots,” returned the other, 
good humouredly ; “ death-tri¬ 
bute or the Koran were ever 
your watchwords. May Para¬ 
dise be big cnqpgh to hold yc all.” 

“ Our late Emperor, peace bo 
with him, died they say after all 
in the Musulman faith. In truth 
at one time I thought he would 
have died a Kaffir.” 

“ His mind indeed was sadly 
warped by the wiles of Satan. Yet 
he never thought of deserting the 
religion of his fathers ; it was all 
fancy. I trust howevur his son 
will exhibit none of those fancies 
and vagaries.” 

“ Uis vagaries, I trow,” re¬ 
turned the other with a malicious 
smile, ” will be of a dangerous 
tone to some at all events. Hast 
tliou ever seen him, my lord ?” 

” No, I have scarcely seen him. 
I know nothing of him, except 
what I have learnt from hearsay.” 

” Thou wilt know more of him 
anon.” 

“ Why ? How ? What meanest 
thou ?” exclaimed Sher Affghan, 
excited for the moment, rather 
than alarmed at the way his com¬ 
panion spoke. ” What should the 
Emperor have to do with me ?” 
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“ Little with tlico, my lord, but 
a {jood (leal with ihinc. Dost 
thou recollect the day thy mar- 
ria^a* was celebrated at Delhi, 
with the famous daughter of 
Mirza Ghaias ?” 

“ Ay, right well; why should I 
not!” 

“ Did any thing occur on thy 
joiifncy homeward, to cause thee 
to ve/lect ? Did no omen happen 
to prognosticate either weal or 
woe to thee or thine ?” 

“ No, nothing,” replied Sher 
Allghan, musing, and trying to 
recall to his mind any incident that 
might have occurred on the occa¬ 
sion alluded to. “ Ah 1 true,” he 
added as alight broke in upon his 
mind ; “ I do remember a strange 
apparition that presented itself 
to me on the roacl,the first stage 
out of Delhi. But it was merely 
some mad man’s frolic.” 

“ Mad men’s frolics sometimes 
turn out dangerous sports. But 
wli^t and if the Emperor should 


endeavour to ruin thee, to bring 
disgrace upon thy name and fa¬ 
mily ; ay, it may be to plot thy 
death ?” 

“ Thou speakest strangely, noble 
sir. But (and by thy bearing 
thou seemest a brave warrior, and 
if so thou wilt be able to under¬ 
stand me,) let any one, Emperor 
or slave, attempt to disgrace Sher 
AfTghan, and they will find it 
dangerous sport. My sword ere 
now has made many mothers child¬ 
less, and many women, widows, 
but it is still sharp and bright, 
bright as my own untarnished ho¬ 
nour : my lord, I understand thee 
not.” 

“Nor didst thou understand 
the Prophet, when ho told thee a 
tiger was in. ,li-,y path. Let not 
my words cause ihce pain, my 
nohic f»cnd, but before the sun 
has set thou wilt know more. 
Nay, even now it may be. Hark ! 
—what is that ?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The conversation between Slier 
Aflghan a»d bis guest, related in 
the former chapter, was suddenly 
interrupted by a great bustle and 
commotion in the Court-yard be¬ 
low. The sound ot a trumpet 
was distinctly heard, followed by 
the order to open the gates, and 
the noise of horses’ feet trampling 
over the p.avcd area. Sher AH’ghan 
hurried to learn the cause, but 
before he reached the tbresliold 
of the apartment, one of bis own 
attendants came up in breathless 
haste, and informed his master 
that a party had just arrived from 
Delhi, with a packet from His Ma¬ 
jesty, addi’tsscd to Slier Allghan, 
and eonveyj'd by a messeiigi r of 
suitable dignity, who bad deiii.iiul- 


cd admittance in flic name of his 
sovereign Lord, and was now 
waiting in the (kmrt-yard to re¬ 
ceive the attention and resjiect 
which his mission and station de¬ 
manded. • 

Sher A tfghan lost no time in re- 
pairingtothe Courtyard to receive 
his new guest, leaving the Hin¬ 
doo (’hief alone in tlie apartment. 
A quarter of an hour however 
had not elapsed before he return¬ 
ed, liis face lighted up with smiles, 
and a kind of triumplianl expres¬ 
sion, wliich he was at no pains to 
conceal. “ A fig lor thy prognos¬ 
tication and tliy evil forebodings, 
niy worthy friend,” he said, ad¬ 
dressing (lie (!liief as he entered. 
“ Instead of seeking my ruin and 
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plutting iny disgrace, the Emperor 
lias sent me a dress of honour, and 
a letter they say, written with his 
own hand. “ Look hero,” he add¬ 
ed, exhibHing a letter he held 
in his hand with almost childish 
glee. “ Look here. Whatthinkest 
thou of a letter written by the 
Emperor himself, and scaled 
with his own signet ? Ey the 
Prophet, but 1 am honoured to¬ 
day.” 

A smile of contempt and sar¬ 
casm played about the lips of 
the Hindoo Chief as he listened 
to the hurried words and watched 
the conduct (in his eyes childish) 
of his host. It was necessary 
however for him to say some¬ 
thing in reply to the words 
addressed, and he was unwilling 
to oliend the hospitwfele Slier Aff- 
ghan by openly expressing what 
he felt. ii> 

” In sooth, my lord,” he re¬ 
plied at length, while the other 
was occupied in examining the 
outside of the letter he held 
in his hand ; ” 1 was not born, 
nor have 1 been bred a courtier ; 
nor can 1 enter into thy feelings, 
or sympathize with thy emotion 
at receiving a piece of paper be¬ 
daubed vvith ink by the hand of 
one w'hom destiny has seated on 
a throne. I am on my way to 
Court it is true, but if sycoijliancy 
and .adulation lead the fashion, 1 
shall cut but a sorry figure there.” 

“ What room for sycophancy is 
there here,” replied the host, 
“ when the lord of the empire 
thus addresses a letter in his 
own hands to his poor subject ?” 

” It is but a silken cord to 
hang thyself with. Thy words 
will he changed, and thy thoughts 
and feelings loo, noble Slier Aff- 
ghan, before this day’s sun has 
set.” 


“ Thy enigmas arc too deep for 
me to fathom ; but are thy words 
intended to bear a traitorous im¬ 
port towards my sovereign lord 
and thine ? I tell thee, Sher Alf- 
ghan’s roof shelters no rebels.” 

A rude hoarse laugh burst from 
the lips of the Hindoo Chief. 
Sher Affghan’s face grew red, and 
he laid his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed the other, 
his laughter subsiding into a 
smile that played provokingly 
about his lips: ” hold, 1 will h.avc 
this bargain with thee, my noble 
host; 1 will hear thee read that 
letter aloud, and if my words 
prove false, and thy honoured 
lord is still thy honoured lord, I 
will ride from thy castle on an 
ass’s buck, witl,i my face towards 
its tail.” 

Sher Atfghan knit his brow, 
and stared fiercely at the chief¬ 
tain ; but reflecting that he must 
have some reason fur spcaldng 
so positively upon a point that 
could be so easily proved, he tore 
oil'the envelope from the letter, 
and unfolding slowly and respect¬ 
fully the paper it contained, com¬ 
menced reading. 

“ To the mighty and renown¬ 
ed warrior,—to the illustrious 
Prince of noble birth. The light 
of Islam, the pillar of the state, 
the hero invincible in war, a 
scourge to the enemies of the 
faith, the lion of his tribe, the 
noble Sher Affghan, we send 
greeting. Be it known to your 
Highness that we have long wish¬ 
ed to send your Highness some 
token of our royal favour, and 
to add somewhat to your High¬ 
ness’ dignity and station, in re¬ 
compense for the great and glo¬ 
rious deeds wrought by your 
Highness’ valour in the time 
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of the late Emperor, on whom bo 
peace. We have therefore com¬ 
missioned our trusty Shckh Alf- 
shar to convey the expressions of 
our good will to your Highness’ 
ear, and a dress of honour as a 
token of our royal esteem and 
friendship.” 

Sher Affghan paused, and 
glanced his eye towards the chief, 
who stood at a little distance 
from him with his arms folded, 
and the same haughty smile of 
contempt upon his lips. He re¬ 
mained silent, and Sher Affghan 
conlinued to read with a tri¬ 
umphant air. 

“And forasmuch as these tokens 
of esteem and friendship cannot 
adequately express all the feel¬ 
ings of our royal mind, we have 
therefore issued a« decree that 
jour Highness bo promoted to a 
inansah of 10,001) horse, and the 
(dlicu of chamberlain in our 
palace, whenever your Highness 
shall visit the royal city. 

“ There are certain things that 
cannot be expressed by the pen 
of the writer, nor told by the 
mouth of the messenger. We 
are unwilliftg that the feelings 
of our royal heart should be laid 
bare to the eye of mankind, but 
our royal secrets can be trusted 
to the eye of the noble Sher 
Affghan with confidence. The 
light of the world (Nur .Tchan) 
shines upon your Highness’ 
house, and illuminates the path 
of destiny with the effulgence of 
its beams of love. But our roy¬ 
al Imart is plunged in the depths 
of darkness, and pines with re¬ 
gret at the loss of the object of 
its desire.” 

“ Ha! whatis this?”exclaimed 
Sher Affghan, as his eye nibt the 
following words in the epistle :— 

‘ The lady to whom your High¬ 


ness was united in marriage—’ 
docs lie write llius of my family ?” 
he added, speaking more to him¬ 
self than his companion ; then 
looking up he said— * 

“ Thou must excuse me, my 
lord; from continuing to read this 
epistle in thy hearing. The 
Emperor seems to bo writing of 
domestic matters, and thou well 
knowest we cannot reveal them 
to strangers’ ears. With thy per¬ 
mission 1 will read on in silence, 
and disclose the contents after- 
Wtirds to thee, if they are*of such 
a nature that I can disclose them 
without injuring my honour.” 
I'he stranger nodded assent, and 
Sher Affghan proceeded to read 
in silence. 

It was plain, however, to the 
Hindoo ChiUi," who narrowly 
watched the expression on his 
corapaiiitfli’s face, that the contents 
of the letter were anything but 
agreeable. At first he began to 
move restlessly about as he read, 
ftien he frowned, and then the 
blood mantled in his sun-hiiriit 
cheek and forehead ; at length he 
stamped furiously on the ground, 
threw the letter from his hands, 
and trampled it beneath his feet, 
in the fury of his passion. 

“ Nay, thou noedst not laugh, 
juggler, at the insult given *me,” 
he said, turning fiercely on his 
hitherto silent companion, wliuse 
mouth was extended in a broad 
grin. “ Tell mo how didst thou 
know the contents of that ac¬ 
cursed letter—by some friend of 
thine, some imp of Satan ? Tell 
me—speak,” he added, drawing 
his sword, and raising it as if in 
the act to strike—“ art thou in 
league with the tyrant or with 
the devil ?” ^ 

“ Neither, good Sher Aff¬ 
ghan ; but 1 am unarmed; if it 
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is tliy custom to murder thy 
guests in cold blood, they belie 
thee who said thou wort a brave 
warrior and an lionorable man. 
Perchance thy Propliet taught 
thee that to spill an unarmed 
Kaffir’s blood were no murder ; 
let me get my sword, and we 
shall stand on equal grounds. 
But if thou wilt listen to reason, 
I would rather speak to thee 
than kill thee, for if my sword 
blade crosses thine, thy life is 
lost. Nay, put back thy sword 
into the sheath,” he added, as 
Sher Affghan lowered his weapon, 
“ put back thy sword, and blush to 
think thou hast drawn it on an 
unarmed man. It boots not to 
enquire when or how I learnt 
the contents of the Emperor’s let¬ 
ter ; it is sufficient'that I did so, 
and I did not deceive thee. It is 
all disclosed to me, anu I know 
well the Emperor asks thee to 
commit the fair Nur Jehan to his 
embrace.” 

“ Insulting.” * 

“ Insult, ay, I know it is an 
insult, but what then ? Thou 
knowest the Emperor’s character 
and thy position ?” 

“ What,” said, or rather shrieked 
Sher Affghan, in tlic vehemence of 
his passion, “ dost thou add fuel 
to the flame ? wouldst thou coun¬ 
sel me then to disgrace myself, to 
demean myself in the eyes of the 
world ? To listen to the fair 
words of the serpent that would 
entwine itself round my heart 
by empty gifts and vain promises, 
only to strike its deadly fangs 
more deeply in my bosom ? Ne¬ 
ver, never ; Sher Affghan may 
die, may be murdered, may be 
tortured, but he shall nut be dis¬ 
graced.” 

“ And therefore, say I,” re¬ 
turned the other, ” thou know¬ 


est thy position ; thou art unable 
to hold out a single day against the 
power of the Emperor’s destruc¬ 
tion. Certain destruction awaits 
thee. Death thou fearest not, for 
thou art brave, but thou wilt meet 
thy death, and thy family will 
meet disgrace.” 

Sher Aflghan gnashed his teeth, 
and stamped furiously on the 
ground. 

“ Listen, Sher Affghan, it is for 
this I came here; thou art noble 
and renowned, beloved by thy 
followers, feared by thy enemies, 
and respected by thy friends; 
the Emperor is resolved on thy 
destruction ; the crafty Mirza 
Ghaias plots thy death : fly thou 
canst not; there is no safety for 
thee, but to follow the road thy 
destiny points, out.” 

“And whither points it?” 

“ To the throne.” 

“ The throne ! What throne ? 
Art thou Iblis, and wilt thou ab- 
dicale for me ?” asked Sher Aff¬ 
ghan scornfully. 

“ Nay, I said not I would abdi¬ 
cate for thee, but I will seat thcc 
on the throne of the Mogul Em¬ 
pire. The Emperor wan no more 
resist the power of my arm tlian 
the hare can strike the lion ; I have 
Genii al. my beck—and the myste¬ 
rious recesses of nature will send 
forth an army at my command titut 
human weapons are powerless 
against. The crown of tlie Mogul 
Empire shall encircle thy lu'ovv, 
and never have the royal jewels 
sparkled on a brow more worthy 
of thee.” 

“ Speak no more,” said Sher 
Aflghan, holding up his hand 
to enjoin silence. “The curse 
of the Most High is upon the 
oars lliat hear, as well as upon 
(lie tongue tlial utters, treason. 
The Emperor is the viecgcrtiit 
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of .\lla—it is not for us to judge 
him. Tf I suifer wrong at his 
hands I suffer. As a subject I 
will not rebel—but as a man I 
swear by the Prophet I will not 
suffer the honour of my family 
to bo disgraced, till the intruders 
shall have stepped upon my 
corpse. Speak not of treason—■ 
I may not hear it.” 

A smile of contempt curled 
the lips of the Hindoo Chief, but 
the ffashing of his eye, as he 
glared upon the speaker, told 
plainly of the workings of his 
heart. 

He seemed however to smo¬ 
ther his feelings with an effort, 
and speaking in a calm voice, as 
though the surface of his mind 
was untroubled by the storms of 
passion, he said— • 

“ I see, brave noble, thou doubt- 
est my ability to help thee; thy so¬ 
phistry is easily seen through; but 
] must have a pledge from thee 
that I am not betrayed; thou art 
master of a dangerous secret, 
fur thou hast heard dangerous 
words.” 

“Ha, ha^” cried Slier Affghan, 
“ methought thy power was so 
great tliat no human arm could 
touch thee—thou fearest. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“Learn, vain scoffer,” cried the 
other, losing, for a single instant, 
command over himself, but reco¬ 
vering it as speedily, “ cease thy 
vain scoffing ; wilt thou make a 
trial of my skill ?” 

“ I want not to see thine ac¬ 
cursed jugglery, but 1 defy thee, 
or the devils in thy power, to do 
aught to injure one who puts his 
faith in Alla. Proud unbeliever !” 
returned Slier Affghan scornfully, 
drawing at the same time his 
shining sword, and resting the 


point of it upon the ground as he 
finished speaking. 

The stranger stood near him, 
and W'atched him with his eyes for 
two seconds, while he uftfastened 
a small, but rather a long piece of 
cloth from liis waist; the next in¬ 
stant Slier Affghan found himself 
fulling backwards on the ground, 
deprived of motion, in the power¬ 
ful grasp of the gigantic Hindoo, 
while a most unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion of choking, caused by some¬ 
thing fastened tightly round his 
throat, and growing tiglfter eve¬ 
ry instant, made liim feei that 
death was near. The last sound 
that he had any sensible percep¬ 
tion of, was the- noise caused ei¬ 
ther by advancing and retreating 
footsteps. The next instant his 
eyes were veiled in darkness, and 
all power of thought and s^ense 
descrtedvliim. 

IIow long he remained in this 
state he knew not, but even after 
sense returned, the shuck that his 
nerves, and indeed his whole sys¬ 
tem had gone through was so 
great, that it was some little time 
before he completely recovered 
the use of his faculties. He rais¬ 
ed himself on his feet, and gazed 
in wonder around the now vacant 
apartment. 'I'liere lay the fatal 
letter, soiled and ci'umplcd*as he 
had trampled it under his feet, 
and there lay his naked sword as 
it had fallen from his hand when 
attacked. He seized the weapon, 
and hurried out in search of the 
Hindoo. In answer to his anx¬ 
ious, hasty, and somewhat inar¬ 
ticulate enquiries, the domestics 
could do nothing but marvel; the 
stranger had not been seen in the 
Courtyard since he had betaken 
himself to Sher Affghan’s apart¬ 
ment. The fact however that 
he had laid violent hands upon 
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their master was enough to rouse 
tlie energies of every attendant 
in the castle, and a strict search 
was instituted, but without suc¬ 
cess. Puzzled and mortified at 
having been duped by a com¬ 
mon mountebank, or a travelling 
juggler, Sher Aftglian hastened 
into the outer Court. Here he 
found the retinue of the Hindoo 
Chief in preparation for depar¬ 
ture, armed and accoutred, and 
waiting apparently an order from 
their commander to mount and be 
oir. The news of what had oc¬ 
curred had already reached their 
ears, and abuse had been liber¬ 
ally showered on them by Sher 
Afighan’s servants, for following 
in the retinue of a man who could 
so abuse the sacred rights and ob¬ 
ligations of hospitiijity, and it was 
evident that in their present mood 
a feather’s weight would turn 
the scale, and a hundred shining 
blades would leap out of the scab¬ 
bard, in revenge for the insults 
heaped on them. Disdaining as 
well as fearing to visit the ser¬ 


vants with any of his wrath that 
he harboured against the lord, 
Sher Affghan again turned his 
steps towards the house, with a 
view of carrying on his hitherto 
fruitless iitvestigations there. As 
he hastened under the inner gate¬ 
way a Musulraan Fakir passed by, 
but he took no notice of him. 
Had his mind however not 
been so fully occupied as it was, 
he might have observed an ex¬ 
traordinary expression that show¬ 
ed itself in the Fakir’s face when 
first his eye fell upon the noble¬ 
man’s form, llis start indeed 
was scarcely perceptible, but the 
blood fled from his face, and left 
him pale as ashes. The devotee 
muttered an almost inaudible 
blessing as he went by, and Sher 
Afighan acknowledged it by an 
inclination of the head. Five mi¬ 
nutes afterwards the train of the 
Hindoo Chief filed out two by two 
from under the arched gateway, 
and hidden and unobserved among 
the crowd the Fakir passed out 
too. 


CHAPTER X. 


Eariy the next morning the 
royal messenger and his attendants 
left Sher Aifghan’s castle, and 
comn^enced their journey back. 
Tlieir stay had been short, and 
they were dismissed with little 
courtesy. Sbekh Afl'shar was the 
bearer of a letter from the noble¬ 
man addressed to his sovereign, and 
he also took back the dress of ho¬ 
nour he had brought. From that 
day forward Sher Affghan’s do¬ 
main was a scene of bustle and 
commotion. The whole of his 
tenants and retainers were sum¬ 
moned from their houses and 
fdrms ; all the young and able- 
bodied men were pressed into 


the nobleman’s service, and forced 
to remain on the premises, and aid 
in the work that was being car¬ 
ried on, or sent into tlie districts 
on errands of importance connect¬ 
ed with it. Their lord w.as as 
unsparing in expense as he was 
stern in exacting labour ; the 
number of armed retainers that 
had always been kept in the cas¬ 
tle was doubled, and their pay in¬ 
creased, but they were subjected 
to a regular system of discipline 
and training; their arms,accoutre¬ 
ments and horses were looked af¬ 
ter and improved in every possible 
way, and no measure was loft un¬ 
tried to form them into a well- 
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organized and well equipped body 
of soldiers. At the same time 
the defences of the castle were put 
into a state tof repair. The old 
walls, which in places had fallen 
under the unsparing hand of time, 
were examined, and their strength 
and power of resistance tested; 
the breaches were built up anew, 
andrthe battlements repaired. The 
ditch under the outer wall was 
widened and deepened, and the 
massive gates rendered doubly 
strong by bars of iron and beams 
of wood that were fastened upon 
them. 

In the mean time the roads 
in the district were covered 
with carts and beasts of burden. 
Wending theii way towards the 
castle, laden with grain and 
provisions of every kind; trees 
were felled and dragged with 
enormous labour from the fields 
to the castle gates, and then cut 
up and stored within for firewood. 
All was filled with the busy pre¬ 
parations of war, and yet none 
knew the cause: the aged and 
ii^rm were left to look after the 
farms, and assist the women and 
children inetheir daily toil, while 
the young and robust were engag¬ 
ed in the service of their lord. 

Sher AfFghan himself superin¬ 
tended all the operations that 
were going forward : his demean¬ 
our was calm as it ever had been : 
and his liberality so great that 
none had cause to murmur at the 
unwonted amount of labor impos¬ 
ed upon them. He visited Nur 
Jeharj more seldom than before, 
but his behaviour towards her was 
as considerate and honorable as 
it ever had been. She had been 
the first to question him about 
the active preparations h# was 
in, but she received the 
same reply that was given to all 
vofc. n.—NO. X. 


who ventured to ask the question, 
“ That the country was in a dis¬ 
turbed state, and that it was well 
to be prepared.” These words of 
course were bruited abroad, and 
much discussed by the multitude. 
The^ surmised, and their surmises 
were founded on good grounds, 
that there must be some motive 
hidden under this not very plau¬ 
sible pretext. It was well known 
that the country for miles and 
miles around was as quiet as it 
had been for years past, and had 
not his conduct and action pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of .such a 
thing, the retainers would have 
thought their lord demented. 
There was but one inmate of the 
castle who in any way divined the 
real cause, and that was Nur Je- 
hun: but she could not bring 
herself to believe that Sher AfF¬ 
ghan wduld be so rash as to at¬ 
tempt to resist the power of the 
Emperor; nor indeed was he: but 
could she have read the secrets of 
his heart, it is probable that her 
doubts would have been increas¬ 
ed rather than allayed. Had he 
wished to declare bis intentions, 
he would have found it difficult 
to do so: he had strong hopes that 
when the Emperor saw the de¬ 
termination lie evinced not to 
give in to his unheard-ot and 
insulting proposals, he would for¬ 
bear to press them: he would 
have been loath to take up 
arms against a sovereign whose 
father had raised him to the po¬ 
sition he now occupied, but he 
was firmly resolved not to give op 
Nur Jehan, and at the same time 
most unwilling to rebel. The 
one was a determination, the other 
a negative wish. 

The preparations in the castlq 
were at length completed, and the 
district returned to its former 
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state of quiet and repose. It 
was not lontf liowevor before it 
was destined to be a<jain disturb¬ 
ed ; and dibits were made to 
collect sujiplies for the Viceroy 
of lJcn<i;al, and his enormous 
camp, which was expected to pass 
throu<j;li Sher Afighan’s estate in 
a few days, and halt a sliort lime 
in it. This was good news to all 
the peasants and farmers. They 
eagerly caught at the rumour of 
the Viceroy’s approach as an ex¬ 
cuse to raise the price of grain; 
they had'^notliing to fear from the 
presence of his camp, for no 
servant of the Emperor dared to 
do violence to iho country peo¬ 
ple, or permit their followers to 
plunder. Tliey all looked for¬ 
ward to the time that the Viceroy 
might spend in their neighbour¬ 
hood as a season of holiday and 
festivity; and a few ag::d men, 
who were looked upon as oracles 
of wiijdom by their ignorant 
neighbours, were heard to express 
their doubts whether the intended 
visit of the Viceroy might not 
bo in some w'ay connected with 
the work that had lately been car¬ 
ried on in Sher Aflghan’s castle. 

The long looked for day at 
length drew near—one after ano¬ 
ther the tents ot the Viceroy’s 
camp’’ were erected on the 
pkins. Bands of men on horse¬ 
back and on foot, carls laden 
with all the apparatus of Orien¬ 
tal luxury, elephants, camels and 
bullocks, each with a load appor¬ 
tioned to its size and btreuglh, fol¬ 
lowed one another in countless 
succession. The spot which a 
day before was an optm plain, 
with no other occupants than a 
flock of sheep that were graz¬ 
ing, iinatlciuh'd, on the pasture 
fields, was suddenly Iransfftrmed, 
as by the lauch of a magician's 


wand, into a large and busy city, 
whose bouses were of canvass. 
A goodly swarm of palanquins 
conveyed the ladies the Vice¬ 
roy’s household and their female 
attendants, but no vulgar eye was 
permitted to catch even a glimpse 
of their charms. Each palan¬ 
quin was attended by four horse¬ 
men, who cleared the road and 
made way for tlie bearers to pro¬ 
ceed. Wlien they reached the 
tents, tliev were taken inside the 
canvass w'alls that were erected so 
as to form a screen round the 
Viceregal tents, and a curtain of 
riclily embroidered velvet tliat 
was Kuspe nded at the outer door 
of the ladies’ tents, was lifted up 
for a second, and then let fall as 
one by one they entered tlie sanc¬ 
tum. In due course of time the 
vanguard of the Viceroy’s es¬ 
cort appeared in sight, and in an¬ 
swer to their eager enquiries the 
impatient crowd that lined the 
road were told lliat the Viceroy 
himself was but a short way be¬ 
hind. The gilded trappings on 
the nobleman’s elephant glistei^d 
in the beams of the morning sun, 
as the huge creatu-e shuffled 
along ihe road. Kutbuddin was 
seated in a golden howdah, and 
one. companion with him : he 
seemed fatigued with the jour¬ 
ney ■; the morning was sultry 
and hot, and the dust rose in 
clouds. The crowds that were 
assembled to enjoy the sight, sa¬ 
luted the Viceroy as he came up, 
and ho returnod their salutation by 
a courteous bow : but the greeting 
was soon over, and right glad 
was he wli, n the elephant turn¬ 
ed suddenly to the left hand, 
and leaving the dusty road and 
the admiring crowd behind it, 
made its way straight towards 
the great tent. 
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“ I marvel much," remarked 
the Viceroy to his companion, as 
he alighted, “ tliat Slier AfFghaii 
Khan lias not been out to meet us; 
it is a piece of strange neglect, if 
indeed it be neglect: go, write a 
letter to him in iny name, and bid 
him as courteously as thou canst 
to wait upon me at noon.” The 
man to whom the order was given 
bowed and retired. Kutbuddin 
entered the tent as usual, but in 
passing through the doorway, his 
foot caught in a loose mat that 
was spread at the entrance, and he 


stumbled and almost fell. He re¬ 
covered himself, however, but in 
turning round to examine the 
cause of the accident, the stain of a 
spot of blood upon his firhite dress 
caught liis eye. He observed 
it, and turning towards his at¬ 
tendants, who had come up to 
proffer their assistance, remarked: 

A bad omen, sirs; two bad 
omens at one time ; what mischief 
is in store for us ? Come, serve 
the morning meal ; we will meet 
it at any rate with our stomachs 
full.” 


( To he Covtinued.) 


LOVE UNHOLY. 


Like the headlong mountain torrent, 
Chafing ill its rocky bed, 

In its wild and restless current, 

Not all instant quieted : 

• Foam bells on its waters dancing, 
Glittering rocks beneath them glancing, 
Fairy mist bows o’er it gleaming, 

In the sun ray brightly beaming : 

Now like a sheet of silver wide, 

Aslant the broad smooth marble gushing, 
Madly anon, from side to side. 

Of narrow tortuous channel rushing, 
Chafing with every giant rock. 

That towers unshaken in its way, 

Where every driving billow’s shock, 
Hurls unto Heaven the driving spray. 
Now rolling hid from human ken, 
Through a deep hollow sunless glen, 
Where not an eye its course can mark : 

But awful aref those waters dark, 

To him who heam their ghostly sound, 
And feels earth tremble all around. 
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Onward it rushes, till it falls, 

Prone from the mountain canton’s walls. 
Scattered, lost in mist at length, 

Victim of its very strength. 

Like that torrent, wild and reckless. 

Is the love that, fierce and checkless. 

Bears every obstacle before it. 

Tears e’en the rocky breast that bore it; 
Which owns no bar, endures no stay. 
Sweeps every hinderance away; 

But also rends each softer tie, 

Owning no touch of sympathy : 

Heedless of that benevolence, 

That anxious shunning of oficnce, 

That self-forgetting wish to bless. 

That earnest, thoughtful tenderness ; 

Those emanations of the skies. 

Wherewith affection sanctifies 

Tlie hearts that think and strive and feel. 

Only for the beloved ones weal : 

Full of its own imperious will. 

Reckless of all it dooms to ill, 

Unfeeling for the flowers it crushes. 

Intense in selfishness, it rushes, 

Blighting with sorrow’s keenest smart, 

The innocent and trusting heart. 

That, blinded by its fatal spell. 

Had loved “ not wisely but too well 
Destroying, in regardless waste, 

All that had purified and graced, 

Blessed, bettered, sanctified, refined— 

And leaving misery behind. 

Such love, sure source of endless sadness. 
Begun in sin and nursed in madness. 

Shoots through a brief and turbid life. 

Of danger, storm, deceit, and strife. 

Tends only to engender woes. 

And hurries to a rapid close. 

Oh 1 such is not the sacred flame, 

That rightly bears Love’s hallowed name— 
Such is not that affection pure. 

That can through every change endure— 
Such Love is not true Love divine, 

Such Love, beloved one, is not mine. 


K. 
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It is well known that India 
abounds with stone, much of 
which however is of indifferent 
quality, and hardly worth the 
trouljle of quarrying ; but the far 
greater quantity is of excellent 
quality, and has been used from 
time immemorial in the erection 
of those vast mementos of India’s 
former greatness that exist to the 
present day, and which exhibit, by 
their resistance to the crumbling 
effects of time, the durability and 
excellence of the materials used 
in their formation. 

.Teypqre and Joudpore have al¬ 
ways been celebrated for their 
beautiful white mdtbles ; while 
Chunar, Mirzapore, Delhi and 
Agra are equally known for their 
freestones, and Bhurtpore and 
Gwalior for their excellent red 
and white sandstones. 

Almost all the buildings of any 
extent in the upper provinces of 
India are built principally of sand¬ 
stone and mgrble intermingled, or 
in alternate layers. Timber in 
ancient times was hardly ever 
used, except for doors; the lintels 
and beams, and even the internal 
ornaments of houses being formed 
of marble or other kind of sione. 

The main qualities of a good 
building stone are firmness and 
consistency. Stones of unequal 
color, spotted or veined, are not 
so strong as those of uniform co¬ 
lor, and should be avoided. Brown 
and black stones generally absorb 
moisture too readily, and sliould 
only be used in places under shel¬ 
ter. Moisture injures stones ap¬ 
parently of the strongest nature; 
granites, syenite, porphyry and 


breccia, frequently when exposed* 
to wet, exhibit fissures, and be¬ 
come ruined. Granite, formed of 
mica, felspar, and quartz, is lia¬ 
ble to destruction by exposure, 
although it is a material suscepti¬ 
ble of the highest uses. Syenite 
is composed of the same constitu¬ 
ents as granite, with the substitu¬ 
tion, however, of hornblende for 
mica. Gneiss is a slaty granite, 
and not very useful. Quartz is 
principally adapted for subterra¬ 
nean localities, and is used for 
foundations. Limestones are of 
various qualities, and those which 
are highly crystallised, afford the 
► best materials for building ; those 
less crystallized are most com¬ 
monly used by architects. The 
manner in which stones are clas¬ 
sified by men of science on the 
continent is as follows :— 

“They divide them into two classes, 
hard and soft, pierre dure and pierre 
tendre. Pierre dure is applied to those 
which can be worked by water and 
the plane-edged saw; and pierre ten¬ 
dre to those which can be worked by 
the peg-tuuthed saw. The qualities 
which are required in a stone by 
the French and German arclfltecta, 
are, that it should be of a hne grain, 
and compact. Few stones, however, 
possess all the qualities required, 
and then it is that the architect 
must use his judgment in selecting 
the best. Thinly laminated (or 
leafed) limestone, like leaves in 
a book, possesses different de¬ 
grees of strength, according to its 
position. If placed on edge, so | , 
it has of course less resistance and 
strength than when placed thus —— 
Dark stones are generally the 
strongest; those which suck up 
water are bad; but those with 
brilliant points and hard are good. 
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A very good criterion is the sound 
of the stone ivlieti struck with a 
metal instriinient, when ufitll sound 
is a proof of a good stone. 'I’liose 
mixed wijjii sulpluir are generally 
Jiard and good, but require care in 
the selection. Heavy stones denote 
eonipaetness of structure.” 

Another method of proving the 
goodness of a stone is “ to take a 
small cube of stone, dip it in a so¬ 
lution of some salt, and then to 
hang it for a few days over the 
vessel containing the salt, so as to 
allow the salt to crystallise on its 
surface * this process is to be re¬ 
peated for five days, and then, if 
the stone be good, no sand or 
fragments of the stone will be dis¬ 
coverable in the solution ; but if it 
be liable to injury from frost, the 
corners of the cube or sand will 
be dej)ositcd in the vessel over 
which it hung.” 

DISTRICT 

Stone quarries exist in three 
pergunnahs of this district, viz. 
Futtehpore Seecree, where there 
are 25 ; Surheindee, 28 ; and 
Furrah, 16 : in all 69 quarries. 

FuUehpoi'e.—-The stone pro¬ 
duced in the quarries of this per- 
gunnah is considered of inferior 
quality to that got at the neigh- 
bourfng quarries within the 
IJhurtpore territory at mouzah 
Puharpore, &c. It is chiefly of 
the description called red stone, 
brittle, not easily smoothened, and 
soon destroyed by nitre or salt, 
or the action of the atmosphere 
and’-ain. The 7’ej pore quarries 
yield a somewhat better kind, 
which is dearer than the rest. 
Very little of the Futtehpore 
stone is used for building pur¬ 
poses, such as beams, pillars or 
architraves, requiring to bear 
much weight; it is sometimes 


Tlie subject of stone quarries in 
the North Western Provinces of 
India is one of great interest, but 
seems never to have received that 
attention which it deserves. In 
the year 1849 the Government 
published among its “ Selections 
from the Records,” four papers 
from the authorities at Agra, 
Mirzapore, Allahabad, and 'Ban¬ 
da, which described the quarries in 
their respective districts. I'hose 
papers are naturally incomplete 
and imperfect, but contain much 
valuable information. In the ab¬ 
sence of later intelligence we have 
fallen back upon those Govern¬ 
ment records, and have drawn up 
as concise an analysis from them 
as we are able, of all that lias been 
published on the subject*of stone 
quarries in these provinces. 

OF AGRA. 

hewn into squares for erecting 
rough walls with, instead of brick, 
or into cylinders for well bottoms, 
and other small articles of do¬ 
mestic consumption, which arc 
hardly ever exported- 

The only article made for expor¬ 
tation to foreign parts at the Fut- 
tchpore quarries, and in wliich 
the trade consists, is the cliukkee, 
or hand grinding mill. Several 
thousands arc annually made and 
taken away to Lahore, Umritsur, 
and various towns and marts in 
the N. W. Provinces, by the car¬ 
rying merchant, who purchases 
from the local trader, he (the local 
trader) having in the first instance 
purchased from the stone mason. 
Thus three distinct parties are 
concerned in this trade. 

The prevailing rate charged 
by the stone hewer to the local 
trader is 20 rupees for a 100 
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chukkees (or 200 separate stones 
of the requisite circunifc*ronce 
and thickness, each mill having 
an upper and nether stone ;) at 
all the Futtehgurh quarries, ex¬ 
cepting at Tejpore, where, from 
the better description of stone 
used, it is 29 rupees per hundred. 
A further chai-gc of 4 rupees a 
hundred is then made by the 
stone-mason for cutting holes in 
the centre of each stone, to re¬ 
ceive the spindle or handle for 
turning the mill. The common 
.selling price paid by the carrying 
merchant is from 32 to 40 ru¬ 
pees a hundred. The local tra¬ 
der thus derives a profit of from 
7 to 8 rupees on 100 chuk- 
kecs, or about 30 per cent, on 
his outlay, to cover interest of 
money, risk and gain on trade. 
'J’he expense of conveyance to 
the river side at Agra is from 10 
to 12 rupees a hundred on carts, 
and from G to 7 rupees a hun¬ 
dred (about an anna a chukkee) 
if drawn by buffaloes, or bullocks, 
roller-fashion. 

The wholesale selling price of 
cliukkecs at Agra is from 48 to 
.50 rupees a hundred, or by retail 
from 8 to 12 annas each, thus 
giving a remunerative profit of 
from 3 to .5 rupees on a hundred 
chukkees to the carrying mer¬ 
chant. Ciuality of stone and 
weight of chukkee influence the 
selling price very much. 

The stone-hewer’s remunera¬ 
tion cannot be so clearly ascer¬ 
tained. A headman or contractor 
for the quarry sometimes employs 
hired workmen, or he and the 
members of his family work the 
quarry and live upon their labor. 
It is supposed, however, -that 
he gets about 3 annas a chukkee. 
A working man makes about one 


chukkee a day, including quarry¬ 
ing and all. 

The chukkee is almost an in¬ 
dispensable piece of furniture* in 
native house-keeping, ft is met 
w'ith in the great man's establish¬ 
ment, and seen in the poor man’s 
hut. Every hamlet cottage con¬ 
taining a family has its chukkee 
to grind the corn fi»r daily con¬ 
sumption, and if the village bride 
takes no other dowry to licr hus¬ 
band, she must have her chukkee. 
The earliest sounds heard in the 
morning, in town or village, are 
those of tlie chukkee, and it is a 
certain indication of a want of 
food in the house when the rus¬ 
tic’s chukkee is silent; “ Chukkee 
nuhee chultce,” is a common mode 
of expression among the poorer 
classes to denote extreme pover- 
■ ty. lienee the extensive use of 
stone in chukkee-making. 

In connexion with the Eutteh- 
pore quarries, it may be of use 
to notice tlie neighbouring ones 
in the Uhurtpore territory, at 
the villages of Puharpore and 
Singowlee. The former village 
is 8 coss from Euttchpore, and 
the latter about four. The stone 
quarried at these two places, es¬ 
pecially Puharpore, is of superior 
quality; it is extensively used 
in building, and taken t(f all 
parts of the country in various 
forms, both light and heavy. It 
is commonly divided into two 
kinds, the bassee (white or bam¬ 
boo colored) and the red stone. 
The bassee is the bettor sort; 
it is more durable, bears sinooth- 
cning better, is easier worked, 
and is better in appearance than 
the red stone. 

No quarrying is allowed with¬ 
out perminbiou of the Rajah, and 
the tax paid to him by parties* 
working the quarries, is, at Pu- 
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barpore, on white stone, Rs. 5'8 
per 100 maunds; on red stone 
Rs. 4-8 per do.; at Singowlee, 
on red stone, Rs. 5 per 100 
maunds'; (no white.) The lOO 
maunds of white is equal to 68*48 
cubic feet in measurement; the 
100 maunds of red is 85 cubic feet. 

I'he charges of the sunffturash, 
besides the above government 
tax paid by the purchaser are, 
at Puharpore, for white stone 
7 rupees -g- anna per 100 maunds ; 
for red stone, 5 rupees 8g- annas 
per d(f., and 4 annas per 100 
maunds for loading stone on carts ; 
at Singowlee for red stone 6 
rupees per 100 maunds. 

Great quantities of stone from 
Bhurtpore are annually taken to 
Bindrabun and Muttra for build¬ 
ing Hindoo temples, dwelling 
houses for the native gentry, 
ghauts, &c. ; a good deal is also 
brought into Agra, and thence 
in the way of trade, taken by 
water to other places up and 
down the Jumna. 

Surheindee. —The quarries in 
this pergunnah yield both grey 
and red stone. All the grey is 
considered of one quality, and 
goes by the name of “ white 
stone but the red is classified 
into taleea and ravara. The 
following building materials are 
made at these quarries :— 

1. “ Tham,” pillars or posts, 
circular or square, of sizes ; 2, 
“ Putteea,” flat oblong blocks, or 
slabs used for architraves, lintels 
for doorways, cornices, &c., ac¬ 
cording to thickness and dimen¬ 
sions ; common size 7 by 3^ feet 
and 2 inches thick; 3, “ Jael,” 
narrow slabs for window shades, 
balconies and stairs, generally 
thin, and not more than a foot or 
”15 inches wide ; 4, “ Chowkah,” 
square or oblong flags used for 


flooring, roofing, &c., the com¬ 
mon dimensions being 5 by 2 feet 
and 1 or inch thick. 

The Sungturash’s charge (or 
he who contracts for the supply 
to the purchaser) at the quarries, 
is 7 rupees per 100 maunds for 
grey stone, and 5 rupees per 100 
maunds for red. 

Chowkahs are mostly in de¬ 
mand for Agra, and these are 
purchased from the hewers on 
the spot from 1^ to 2 annas each, 
or from 2 rupees to 2-^ rupees per 
score. Chowkahs sell at Agra 
from 6^ to 7 rupees a score, or 
45 to 50 rupees per 100 maunds 
by weight. The selling price of 
Jugnair stone at Agra commonly 
is, for heavy articles, from 35 to 
40 rupees per 100 maunds. In 
the rains, when supplies are stop¬ 
ped, it is higher. At Agra, many 
small articles of domestic use, 
such as platters, cups, water- 
troughs, &c., arc made of the 
Jugnair stone, and sold in the 
bazars. Ornamental pillars, trel¬ 
lis work for houses, &c., are also 
made at Agra, but none of these 
articles are ever made at the 
quarries. • 

On an average of three years 
the quantity of stone from per¬ 
gunnah Surheindee brought into 
the city of Agra, is about 50,000 
maunds a year, and about G,000 
maunds taken to Muttra. The 
trade seems in fact confined to 
the city of Agra, very little 
among foreigners being done at 
the quarries. Carrying merchants 
take large quantities of slabs from 
Agra to Delhi by water, and to the 
Dooab and Trans-Gangetic pro¬ 
vinces of Rohilcund by carts. 

Furrah. —The red stone is alone 
found in the quarries within 
this pergunnah. The articles 
made from it, and chiefly for local 
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use, (i. e.y in the district,) con¬ 
sist of the chukkec, or hand mill, 
the koloo, or oil and sugar mill; 
the Mtandeh or ent, or squares used 
for bricks, for wells, walls, &c. 
But the chukkee is the principal 
article made. The Sungturash’s 
charge at the quarry’s mouth is 20 
rupees per hundred, as in F utteh* 
pore. • He sells at 25 or 26 ru¬ 
pees per 100 ; oil or sugar mills 
arc from 12 to 15 rupees each ; 
ent or squares, at 8 annas the 100 
in tale. 

The distance from Dhanowlee to 
Gowghaut on the Jumna (10 miles 
west of Agra,) is 5 coss, from 
Nimmiah 7 coss. The selling 
prices at Gowghaut are for chuk- 
kees 33 Ils. per 100; for koloos, 18 
to 20 Ks. each; for khandeh 5 Rs. 
per 100. Chukkees frqm the Nim¬ 
miah quarries are about 2 Rs. 
per 100, higher than those of 
Dhanowlee, on account of the 
greater distance from the ghaut 
than Dhanowlee. 

Some quarries are worked for 
7 or 8 years, others only for one 
season, according to facility of 
quarrying, and the quality and 
quantity of sMbne dug. As soon 


as the diggers reach the moist 
earth, or the water appears, they 
cease from digging ; the maxi¬ 
mum depth is about 20 cubits 
from the surface ; bu? many 
quarries are given up long before 
the diggers go down so far, on 
account of the heavy expense of 
lifting up the stone from the 
quarry; yet it is allowed that 
the best stone is al|||ys found in 
the lower strata. Troiu this it 
may be argued, that either the 
diggers have not energy enough, 
or their present means of quarry¬ 
ing are insufficient. 

There are no assigned limits 
to a quarry. If two be working 
conterminous to each other, the 
space between each is divided by 
mutual consent; should they be 
situated on the lands of two conti¬ 
guous mouzahs, the intermediate 
boundary is the line of demarca¬ 
tion for each quarry. 

The annual income to the Ze¬ 
mindars in Fergunnah Surhein- 
dee, calculated on an average of 
three years, is reckoned at 20U 
Rs. No similar returns are forth¬ 
coming for Futtehporc and Fur- 
rah. 


DISTRICT OF MIRZAPORE. 


In this district there were in 
1847, 283 quarries open. They 
are situated in 63 mehals, com¬ 
prising 75 mouzahs, paying a Go¬ 
vernment revenue of Rs. 70,645 
per annum, but the Zemindars 
are precluded by Regulation II. 


of 1800 from exercising any con¬ 
trol over them. * 

The following is a statement of 
the yearly amount realized from 
the stone mehals since the separa¬ 
tion of Mirzapore from Benares :— 


From November 183U to April 1831, KhamTehseel,. Rs. 22,131 

In 1831-2 do.. 29,823 

„ 1832-3 do. „ 33,588 

„ 1833-4 do. „ 19,372 

To March 14, 1835 do.17,800 

From 15tk March to 15tb March 1836, Rugber Dial, 

&c., farmers,. m 32,001 

In 1836-7 * do. 32,001 , 

„ 1837-8 do. „ 32,001 ’ 

„ 1838-9 do. „ 32,001 
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In 1839-40 Kham, Rs. 24,146 

„ ] 840-1 Mr. Menzies, farmer, . „ 28,500 

„ 1841-2 do. „ 28,.500 

„ 1842-.3 do. „ 28,.500 

„ 1813-4 Prag Dutt Doobey, .. 28,.500 

„ 1844-5 do. „ 28,500 

„ 1845-6 do. „ 29,500 


For the first four years the feet and upwards, the duties are 
mehals were held under Kham no less than 5 annas a foot, 
management, and the duties col- The reason assigned for the 
lected by G^ernment servants; difference is, that the stone of 

but in Marnr 1835, they were Chunar is of a finer quality and 

leased out to farmers, and with texture than tliat of Mirzapore, 

the exception of one year, viz. and also that the quarries being 

1839-40, the same plan has been nearer the river, heavy stones can 

followed up to the present time. be transported at a less cost, and 
For many years subsequent to are therefore better able to bear 

the promulgation of Regulation an increased rate of duty ; but 

II. of 1800, such was the de- the eflbet has been, that except- 

mand for stone from these me- ing for expensive and ornamental 

hals that no difficulty was expe- works, where price is no object, 

rieiiced in levying the prescribed no one will take stones from 

duties; but of late years, the Chunar at a'duty of 5 annas per 

demand from other quarters has foot, in preference to those of 

so much decreased, that the far- Mirzapore at half the cost, 

mers find them.selves scarcely 'po show the injurious nature 
able to pay their jumma and rea- of the present excessive rate of 

lize a small profit. The prohi- duties on the stone trade, we sub- 

bitory nature of the duties now join a statement of the cost and 

levied are particularly felt in the charges upon a description of 

Chunar division, where the duty stone in common use at Mir¬ 
on small stones only is 2 as. 8 pie zapore, by which it will be ob- 

per cubic foot, while at Mirza- served that the duties are 25 per 

pore cut stone of all sizes pays cent, greater than all the other 

an uniform duty of 2 as. 6 pie expenses put togetlier. 

per cubic foot. If a stone at » Cost of 2 hhotes, each measur- 
Chunar measures 4 cubic feet, jng a feet long, 2 feet broad, and 3 

the duty is 4 annas, and for 5 inches thick - 


Stone-cutter’s remuneration, . Rs. 0 4 0 

Hackery hire. „ 0 8 0 

Government duty 2§ as. per cubic foot, „ 0 15 0 

Total Rupees. Ill 0 


The duty for the same stone at are sold with difficulty at 1-12, 
Chunar is one rupee, and yet they and sometimes for less. 

DISTRICT OF ALLAHABAD. 

There are ten or twelve quar- gunnah Barra, of which only 
ries in Mouzah Furtabpore, Per- four are worked by merchants, 
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and to these there is no cart road, 
so that the stone quarried has to 
be carried by men to the Jumna, 
a distance of half a coss. The 
largest stone known to have been 
dug of late years, was in the 
Banda Zillah ; it weighed 45 
maunds, was 10 feet long and 1|^ 
feet square, and required 64 men 
to cafry it. The heaviest stones 
raised here weigh 14 maunds. 

There are three sorts of stone 
found in the Allahabad district, 
two of which find their way to 
market in a manufactured form. 
The former are termed golabee 
and sufeid, the latter dhoka, which 
is used in the lump as founda¬ 
tions for walls. The two former 
are used indiscriminately for 
khumbas, puttees^ burgas, hoorsas, 
hoolsees, mehras, lohrjas, sils, hoon~ 
dees,panchooras,sungfaraskes, and 
kolhoos. The white stone is alone 
used for chukkeea, juntas and 
khurruls, as being of a harder 
nature ; no stone is sold in the 
neighbourhood of the quarry or 
river, but is brought to Allaha¬ 
bad, which is the only mart for 
it ; at present therefore it is im¬ 
possible to tiompare the relative 
value with that quarried at Mir- 
zapore. 

The price in the Allahabad 
market is as follows:—At Bul- 
loahghat 100 maunds of either 
sort is landed in the unwrought 
mass at 20 Rs. ; thus it costs 16 
Rupees to cut, carry, and load it 
on board the boats at Purtabpoor 
on the Jumna; 3 Rs. boat hire 
to Bulloahghat at Allahabad, 
and 1 Rupee for landing it, mak¬ 
ing in all 20 Rs., and is sold in 
the market at from 22 to 25 Rs. 
the 100 maunds. The dhoka is 
sold at 5 Rs., or less, the *100 
mds.; its sole use is for the foun¬ 
dations of buildings, and is found 


to be cheaper than bricks for this 
purpose. Khimbas from 3 to 7 
feet in length, and 6 inches to I 
foot square, sell for from 22 to 25 
Rupees the 100 mds.,*and are 
landed for 20 Rs. Bundga or 
burga, from I j- to A feet in 
length, and from 10 inches to 1 
foot in breadth, and 2 inches 
thick, sell for 3 Rs. 8 As. the 
100 square feet. Of puttees for 
roofing or paving rooms, from 4 
to 10 feet long, 16 to 18 inches 
broad, and 3 to 5 inches thick, 
the price is from 22 to *25 Rs. 
per 100 mds. Of mehrah, used 
for paving courtyards, or for cor¬ 
nices, or supports at the top of 
khumbas, from 4 to 6 feet long, 
2^ to 3 feet broad, and 3 to 5 
inches thick, the price is from 22 
to 25 Rs. per 100 maunds. 

Chukkee, ready for use, 1 Ru¬ 
pee; junta, ditto, 12 as. ; hoorsa, 
used by Hindoos for preparing 
and rolling their bread on a 
wooden roller, from 1 anna 9 pie 
to 2 annas 3 pie; hootsee, a 
small circular stone for pounding 
chundun, used for tilluk, anna ; 
lohra, the muller for rubbing on 
the sil, from 10 to 12 inches long 
1 anna; sil, from S inches to 2 
feet long, from 1 to 4 annas ; 
sungfarash, or weights for li^cp- 
ing down carpets, or placing 
against doors, are sold in sets 
of 4, for from Ij to 2 Rs. the 
set; koondee, or stone saucer, 
from 3 to 5 inches in diameter, 
from 12 to 2 annas ; kkurrul, or 
pestle and mortar, from 6 to 13 
inches in length, from 8 annas to 
1 rupee ; panchoo-ra, or stones for 
supporting legs of charpoys, and 
made to hold water, four of which 
are sold in a set, varying from 6 
inches to a foot in diameter, at* 
from Rs. 1 to 2-4 the set. 
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The fort of Allahabad and other 
old buildings in the city bear tes¬ 
timony to the durable and excel¬ 
lent qualities of the sufeid and 
golahee Stone for buildings. One 
sort called dhoosur, is decidedly 
bad for these purposes, and is 
speedily destroyed by salt, as 
would appear from the rapid de¬ 
struction taking place in the mag¬ 
nificent Baolee attached to Sul¬ 
tan Khosroo’s garden. 

The quarries at Purtabpoor 
were closed about October 1845, 
owing to the great depth they had 
reached, and the merchants then 
procured tlieir supplies from the 
Bundlccund districts, about two 
miles further off, whence it is pro¬ 
cured at the same cost, and ready 
quarried. 

Stone is found in several vil¬ 
lages immediately on the banks 
of the Jumna, in Pergunnah 
Atherbun, and in Pergunnuhs 
Arail and Khyraghur, at distances 
varying from 1J to 15 coss from 
the Ganges. The Zemindars do 
not seem to exercise any right in 
the mehals in these Pergunnahs, 
and the Government, either for¬ 
mer or present, have not done so. 

mSTlUCT 

T.iii; quarries in Banda are on 
the same footing as those in Al¬ 
lahabad and Agra,—“ where the 
quarries are left entirely to the 
Zemindars, the Government as¬ 
serting no claim to the stones, and 
levying no duty upon them.” 

in Pergunnah Buddowsa, there 
are five quarries; the qualities 
of the stone dug are doon- 
ga,” which is the best, “ bun- 
see” and “burrooa,” (grey stone.) 
The value of these quarries is 
said to average less than 315 Rs. 
per annum. Mills and grinding 


The country people dig out the 
stone as they require it. It is 
mostly of inferior quality, and is 
not worked by the stone mer¬ 
chants. If any good pieces are 
found, they are made into chukkees 
and juntas, and sold in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The only approxima¬ 
tion to an exercise of right of pos¬ 
session seems to have been tvhen 
Lieut. Sharp, about 1839, blew 
up and carried away some stone 
from Mouzah Teekur, Pergunnah 
Arail, when Mussummut. Oleea 
Begum complained to Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery, who referred her to the 
Civil Court; but it does not ap¬ 
pear that she thought it worth 
while to go there : however, Lieut. 
Sharp paid 4 Rs. for every 100 
maunds he removed. It is sup¬ 
posed that, though the stone at 
present found in this pergunnah 
is not good, yet by digging deep 
a better quality would be found. 
The stone in Mouzahs Payagpore, 
Ramgurwa, and Rajapore, Per- 
guimah Khyragurh, is reported 
the best in that Pergunnah, and 
at the same time nearest the 
Ganges, to which a good cart 
road leads. « 

OF BANDA. 

stones, &c., are made from the 
stone called doonga, and flags 
are hewn out of the stone called 
bunsee. Flags, pillars and or¬ 
namental arches, &c., of build¬ 
ings, are made from the stones 
raised from the Sidapore quarries. 
The proprietors of the villages 
levy from 1 Re. 4 As. to 2 Rs. 
per annum from each man who 
works in the quarries. 

In Pergunnah Tirohau there 
are i^even quarries, and the quali¬ 
ty of stone dug, the “ doodheea,” 
(red,) “ burrooa,” (grey,) and 
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“ musua," and “ lall.” Various 
sorts of vessels are made from the 
doodheea. The Chumar inhabi¬ 
tants of the village quarry, and the 
Zemindars, charge them nothing. 
Three of the quarries are situat¬ 
ed in the village of Burgaree 
Kulan, two in the plains and one 
on the hill. The red stone (lall) 
is produced in the quarries on 
the plain, and the white stone 
(musua) is hewn from the quar¬ 
ry on the hill. The proprietors 
levy Rs. 4-4 per annum from 
every person who works in the 
two quarries on the level ground, 
and 2 Rs. from those who work 
the quarry on the hill. 

In Pergunnah Chiboo there are 
six quarries, in five of which the 
“ lall” or red stone is produced, 
and one from which the “ lall 
burrooa” is obtained*. Flags are 
made from the first description 
of stone : and the stones of the 
other kind are used as substitutes 
for bricks in constructing walls of 
buildings. The red stone quar¬ 
ries are let in farm for 56 Rs. 
a year ; and on the other the pro¬ 
prietors levy four Rs. per annum 
from every cogger. 

There is a species of limestone 
found in the village of Kootla, on 
the border of the district of Ban¬ 
da, from which lime of a superior 
quality is made in the village of 
Goorrampore, Pergunnah Bud- 
dowsa. The Raja of Patur Kutch- 
ar, to whom the village of Kootla 
belongs, charges for the stone one 
pice per maund, and pays to the 
Zemindars of Goorrampore two 
dumrees per maund for the right 
of way through their estate. The 
stone is convertible into lime on 
the area of Goorrampore, and 
the manufacturers pay tc^ the 
Zemindars from 4 to 10 annas per 


kiln, according to size. The lime 
is sold on the spot to beoparries^ 
who export it to different parts of 
the country. Four maunds of 
the best lime at Goorrampore arc 
bought for one rupee. 

As the facility with which 
large masses of stone are moved, 
without mechanical aid in the 
quarries noticed above, may not 
be generally known, and as the 
method adopted may aid in form¬ 
ing a solution of the difficulty 
in accounting for the construction 
of the pyramids, and other an¬ 
cient buildings, we here subjoin 
Mr. Middleton’s account of it :— 
“ A large stone is fastened secure¬ 
ly on each side to two long and 
strong poles or beams, which ex¬ 
tend a considerable distance in 
advance and behind it; on these 
are again bound cross-pieces, and 
on these other short cross-pieces, 
to which the bearers apply their 
shoulders as in carrying a palkee. 
The poles are prolonged by ad¬ 
ditional ones being tied on, and 
the cross-pieces extend according 
to the weight of the stone. If 
very weighty, in addition to the 
poles lengthways, others are plac¬ 
ed across it with thin cross-pieces, 
which can also be extended to 
any amount proportionate to the 
weight ; so that there is* no 
stone, of whatever weight, used in 
building, that could not be car¬ 
ried along any distance without 
any other apparatus being neces¬ 
sary than an extension of the 
cross-pieces ; and if thus once 
raised, that could not in like 
manner be carried up an inclined 
plane, and deposited as they are 
in the pyramids, &c. It is cal¬ 
culated that on an average the 
apparatus weighs half is much 
as the stone itself.” . 
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CHAMPERNOWNE; 

A TALE. 

^ aul Denison. 


Our own weakness shows what we are.” 

Bvron. 


PREFACE. 

This Tale is commenced against the advice of my friends. They tell me 
that “ I'indenstowe" showed so great a deficiency in art—especially in that 
particular which men of scholastic times were wont to call “ desk*’ or 
complication—that success in fiction is hopeless. I think, with Edgar Poe, 
that in analysing the motives of human conduct, sufficient account has never 
been taken of Perverseness: sure I am, at least, that one of the principal in¬ 
centives which have urged me to again attempt fiction, has been the warm 
disuasion of my advisers. 

I But it is only fair to myself to say, that I have tried to improve since I 
last met the readers of this Magazine : 1 have chosen also the narrative spe¬ 
cies of story, under the impression that it demands less skill, and 1 hope by 
pains and attention to he more interesting, at any rate, than 1 was. 

One word more remains to he said. 

My scene will lie mostly in India, and in attempting sketches of character 
in so limited a community as this, it is impossible to wholly escape the sus¬ 
picion that the dramatis personae are portraits rather than creations. We 
are sufficiently warned, in this country, against pampering fancy in delinea¬ 
tion, rather than following observation : the religious artists, on most temple 
walls, make a sad failure of improving the form that God was satisfied with, 
and notwithstanding the improvised arms and legs, I expect the Pig-faced 
Lady'was as comely as Doorga. All, 1 think, I need promise is, that, as far 
as can be prevented, no offence shall he given, throughout my tale, to any 
one. I foresee ridicule from my belief, which will peep out hereafter, that 
the natives of this country possess some of the feelings, motives, and pas¬ 
sions which are complacently supposed to belong only to the superior races. 
But I am a little obstinate about this point, and perhaps, if a compromise 
would not be distasteful, it will be best that 1 should be allowed to keep ray 
convictions, and the reader to enjoy his laugh. 


ThtI talc was announced as “Cuthbert,** but ^have rejected that name, finding it 
was a stock one of the Minerva Press times, and indicative of blue velvet slippers and rnse- 
colorcd curtains. The delay in its commencement was in no way attributable to the Editor 
of Saunders* Mugusine, but entirely to domestic circumstances of my own. 
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*' T WAS blasted with a sudden imbecility; I was quelled by some nameless power which 
I found impossible to be resisted.” 


Tiik Rambler. 


The southern coast of Devon¬ 
shire is renowned for the soft¬ 
ness of its climate. Elsewhere 
our maritime scenery generally 
hits features of its own : a few 
stunted trees, their branches wav¬ 
ing landward, stand along the 
cliff, like desolate women watch¬ 
ing for sailors who will never 
come ; barren downs stretch to¬ 
wards the beach, and everv 
where around therej is a mourn¬ 
ful air of waste, the land sharing 
with the sea the old Homeric 
reproach of bringing not forth. 
But in many parts of this coast 
it is not so, and beautiful villages 
lie nestled in the greenest foliage, 
hanging over the cliffs with as 
pastoral an aspect, as though the 
great plain beneath were of grass 
instead of brine. The beauty of 
these places, however, is not un¬ 
connected with a sad thought: 
the mildness of the air induces 
those to come here for whom, 
though young, there is but small 
hope of life, who carrying within 
them the seeds of that melancho¬ 
ly decay, the bane of our climate 
gain but the scanty privilege of 
dying where Nature seems to woo 
them, in her most engaging man¬ 
ner, not to leave her. 

The scene with which I shall 
commence my narration lay in one 
of those sea-side villages called 
Marycombe, and on the lawfl of a 
cottage which, though entirely 
shut out by trees from the village, 


commanded in front an extensive 
view of the coast and the sea. 
There were two persons walking 
up and down on that lawn one 
afternoon in autumn ; a lady, ap¬ 
parently of middle age, but slight 
and graceful in figure, dressed 
in mourning, and a young gen¬ 
tleman, whose appearance I may 
hereafter attempt to pour tray, but 
whom 1 shall here simply introduce 
as—myself—your very humble 
servailt Edward Champernowne. 
From where we were walking an¬ 
other smaller lawn was visible, 
about twenty feet lower down the 
cliff, on a ledge ; here a girl was 
seated drawing, whilst at her 
side an old gentleman, in clerical 
dress, appeared to read aloud from 
a large volume which was resting 
on his knees. I said it was an 
autumn afternoon : and a beautiful 
one too, full of the mellow lights 
of October. Far away, to our 
left, stretched a long ext *nt of 
coast, here jutting forth, there 
receding, now rising, now falling, 
till it seemed to nfblt into the dis¬ 
tant horizon : but on our right the 
prospect was curtailed by a head¬ 
land that stood out into the sea at 
the distance of a few miles ; behind 
this the sun, now sinking to¬ 
wards the west, sent up a lustrous 
light which showed, with beauti¬ 
ful distinctness, its bold outline. 
Not a sound invaded our silent 
garden from without, but the 
murmur of the tide, coming to the 
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ear in such gentle swells, that you 
might have said it was a Neraid 
soothing her baby to sleep with a 
sea lullaby. 

The girl on the lower lawn 
formed the subject of our conver¬ 
sation. I was talking, with great 
enthusiasm about her, and beg¬ 
ging permission chat 1 might ask 
her to engage herself to me this 
very evening, for it would be 
the last time I should see her 
before I left for India. 

“ Ed'ward,” said the lady, 
whose name was Talbot, “ I ful¬ 
ly believe all you say : I do nut 
doubt for a moment the earnest¬ 
ness of your affection: you would 
do all in your power to make her 
happy 1 feel assured, but still 
you know not what you are im¬ 
posing upon yourself, nor to what 
trials you may be introducing 
her.” 

“ Why,” cried I eagerly, “ you 
do not suppose distance would 
make any difference in my feel¬ 
ings ; nor can 1 believe that it 
would in those of Margaret, if 
she once loved me. I hope she 
docs so, and if she does, our at¬ 
tachment will not be one of the 
dried-nosegay and lock-of-hair 
description, but to her, 1 trust, 
a soliicc and a hope, to me a spur 
to action, and the guiding star of 
the future 1” 

Mrs. Talbot Smiled half sadly; 
“ 1 am not speaking selfishly,” 
she continued, 1 could confide 
her without fear to your charge 
now, could learn to bear the se¬ 
paration, and would not let my 
personal feelings throw any ob¬ 
stacles in the way of your happi¬ 
ness, but-” she paused for 

a moment, then added hurriedly, 
” 1 am superstitious.” 1 waited 
for her to proceed. 


“ Yes!” she said, “ supersti¬ 
tious—perhaps foolishly and wick¬ 
edly superstitious ; but I have 
often thought, and 1 cannot shut 
out the idea from my mind, that by 
doing what you would wish to do 
now, 1 brought our misfortunes 
upon us: I was judged, I believe, 
for my headstrong will, and alas!” 
she looked up with tearless dis¬ 
tress into the sky,—” that the 
judgment, when it came, should 
fall on other heads beside my 
own. I married, Edward, against 
the tears of my father, though at 
last with his reluctant consent : 
it broke my mother’s heart. 
With ray marriage vow I mingled 
a promise by which I virtually 
disowned the value of my faith. 
On one side was religion—duty— 
my parents, on the other,—love 1 
1 chose the latter, and God forbid 
that 1 should ever undervalue 
what that love has been to me, 
but it carried with it a destiny—• 
a long-delayed, but certain and 
deadly destiny. Where is my 
husband, and what is Margaret 1” 

“ In the sight of heaven," I 
said, “ there is no blemish upon 
Margaret’s name. The wicked 
laws of men may call her what they 
like. What false, what lying 
shame in strait-laced Propriety to 
believe that misfortune can touch 
to tarnish so pure a creature as 
her. If my family choose to truc¬ 
kle to the opinion of a low world, 
there must be a point at which 
all respect for their feelings should 
cease. Supposing my father was 
to have his own way, and to 
marry me when I come back on 
furlough, with what he calls an 
injiuential family, is it probable 
that any of their girls would be 
at alf like Margaret ?” 

** There is no blemish, it is 
true, oil Margaret'sname,’’replied 
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Mrs. Talbot, “in God’s sight, and 
as to family,”—this was added 
rather haughtily ;—“ she is Tal¬ 
bot and Clifford, and what would 
you ? But the justice or injus¬ 
tice of the world is not now the 
question. 1 knew your father 
well in our better days, and his 
character and feelings are not 
likely to have altered: he would 
never consent to your marrying 
our daughter, and I have learnt 
by bitter experience what a mar¬ 
riage, without the consent of pa¬ 
rents, is. Therefore, though I 
leave Margaret a perfectly free 
agent, when you ask my advice 
about proposing to her, 1 bid you, 
Edward, I bid you, with all 
the earnestness of a mother, go 
forth into the world unshackled, 
—leave Margaret unshackled, 
and seek in new scenes and now 
pursuits to give duty the victory 
over affection.” 

“ Dearest lady,” I exclaimed 
with perhaps pardonable sopliis- 
try, “ can it be wrong to love the 
beautiful and good, and how can 
duty oppose that which is not 
wrong V‘ 

“ Vou d8 not know what 
you are about,” she said, with¬ 
out heeding my observation; 
“ things are written in your des¬ 
tiny that you should not do them, 
and, if you attempt to do them, 
chore will be retribution. I have 
long watched your passion for 
Margaret with pain; it begun 
unadvisedly : it will end, I fear, 
in disappointment, or it may be — 
if you are wilful,—in despair ! 
You do not know your own tastes 
yet: you have no extended ac¬ 
quaintance with female character: 
you had better go forth free.jand 
leave poor Margaret to forget 
you, if she can. Ambition may 
sooth you. Time,—her.- Leave 
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her to her fate. All me!” she 
murmured, “ and what a fate ! a 
dishonored name and a lovele-ss 
life !” 

I was going to reply, when we 
heard Margaret calling out from 
below, “ '^lat are you good peo¬ 
ple about T I am coming up to 
see.” 

When persons ask advice in 
love matters, they ask it with the 
predetermination to accept as 
much as corroborates their own 
wishes and to reject tlje rest. 
The result therefore of my con¬ 
versation with j\Trs. Talbot was, 
that r decided to propose to Mar¬ 
garet that evening, and, if she 
accepted me, to go out to India, 
pledged to return and marry her, 
wlien my circumstances were 
sufficiently good to admit of it. 

I did not think this wrong, be¬ 
cause you will have seen that 
Mrs. Talbot expressly said she 
left Margaret a free agent. 
Well,—this same Margaret now 
joined us on the lawn, accompa¬ 
nied by the old Clergyman, whose 
name was Haines. You would 
wish to know what Margaret 
was like. She was rather tall 
but slight in figure, her eyes 
large and blue, aquiline nose, and 
the mouth small with a short^up- 
per lip, her hair luxuriant and of 
a light color. 1 do not think I 
observed it then, but I have heard 
the remark since, and I am afraid 
it was true—(though I do not im¬ 
pute it to her for a fault)—the 
large blue eye had a restless ex¬ 
pression. “ Come, mama,” she 
said, walking up to us, " what 
hocus-pocus have you and Mr. 
Cliampernowne been talking over 
so seriously ?” 

“ I have been giving,” said . 
Mrs. Talbot, “ some compassion¬ 
ate counsel to young men.” 

F 
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This was a little joke against 
Mr. Hiiines, wlio in liis dear, stu¬ 
pid way, had selected a book of 
that name, by Baxter, for Marga¬ 
ret’s Sunday reading. I may men¬ 
tion here, that Mr. Haines was 
more than a friend ; h^vas a sort 
of guardian to Margaret, for Mrs. 
Talbot was a Catholic, and her 
daughter was brought up a Pro¬ 
testant. The good man (for good 
he certainly was) might claim the 
title of the prince of blunderers ; 
for if there was a mistake into 
which he could fall, he hit with 
constant felicity, the means of 
doing so. Stupid beyond belief, 
he was a singular instance of how 
good nature, and a desire to ob¬ 
lige succeed in conciliating, and of 
how little, after all, wo require 
in friendship, except admiration 
of our good qualities and blind¬ 
ness to our faults. Yet notwith¬ 
standing the slender nature of his 
abilities, he was a person to whom 
accident had given a certain no¬ 
toriety. Some years back, a Cler¬ 
gyman had great difficulty in 
getting rid of a curate to whom 
Ite had given a title, and on one 
occasion, when wishing for a Sun¬ 
day’s leave, had asked Mr. Haines 
to take his duty. Mr. Haines 
W'cnt over to the village for the 
purpose, and entering the Church 
commenced the morning service : 
shortly after, in comes the Cu¬ 
rate in his surplice, slips up into 
the pulpit, and commences his 
morning service also, in a loud 
voice. Out of this little inci¬ 
dent arose the celebrated case 
in which Haines was defendant, 
and of which, the said I^unes, 
when it was all over, wjJs not 
a little proud. This circum- 
^stanec, and the further acci¬ 
dent of having been, for a short 
time, Curate to Dr. Parr, made 


Mr. Haines, notwithstanding his 
dullness, something of a public 
character. 

As it was now sun down, there 
was a general move towards the 
cottage. I asked Margaret to 
stay out and walk with me on 
the lawn till Mrs. Talbot liad 
made tea. As she turned to 
comply, we saw a young man 
coming towards us up the gravel 
road that led from the high way, 
I knew who this genllcnnan was, 
well: his name was Worthing¬ 
ton, whilome an undergraduate 
of Cambridge, but compelled by 
the gentle discipline of Alma 
Matre to seek, temporarily, (that 
is, for two terms,) the retireuient 
of country life, and at present 
reading (?) in the village, with a 
private tutor. Ho was a well- 
made fellow, of clear healthy com¬ 
plexion,—bright eyes and good 
teeth, and if his dress was tinc¬ 
tured with the mannerism of the 
Universities, at any rate it dis¬ 
played his robust figure to ad¬ 
vantage : on the whole ho was 
an agreeable springal, with wliom 
to play at billiards, ^or by whom 
to be conveyed, in a tandem, to 
provincial races. At this parti¬ 
cular moment, however, 1 wished 
Mr. M^orthington at Hong Kong, 
or—elsewhere. 

“ Well, Mr. Worthington,” 
said Margaret, as he came up, 
“ what have you been doing with 
yourself all day ?” 

“ Why,” replied that gentle¬ 
man, happening to possess the 
clear unclouded fticulties of .lu- 
lins Cmsar, “ I have been doing 
three things at once : smoking, 
pliiying at chess with Noggs, and 
looking over the pages of tlie 
Sportivg Magazine between the 
moves.” 
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“ You liavo been very profit¬ 
ably engaged," said Margaret; ‘‘ I 
suppose you have never read a 
bonk in your life, except the 
Sparling Magazine ?" 

“ Miss Talbot wrongs me,” 
said Worlhinglon : “ if the Sports 
ing Magazine, if Ruflf, if the IJell of 
Ijoiuion-iife, are the resources of 
iny iflore inspired moments, and 
the companions of my loftier 
dreams; still calmer hours will 
creep over me, when genius, ex¬ 
hausted with the exertion of its 
own energies, sinks tranquilly into 
the arms of yEsthetics, or seeks 
recruital in the mild draughts of 
social philosophy : at such mo- 
inc'iits, I hang over the pages of 
Sarah Ellis, and find in them that 
which the enervated faculties re¬ 
quire—repose.” 

“ Come,” said Margaret laugh¬ 
ing, “ I interdict jokes against 
Mrs. Elllis; and pray what docs 
Mr. Newman, (Noggs, as you 
call him) read ?” 

” Dawes’ Canons,” replied 
Worthington. 

“ What ?” cried Margaret, 
what on earth are Dawes’ Ca¬ 
nons ?” • 

“ 1 do not quite know who 
Dawes was,” said Worthington, 
“ but the Canons are heavy 
pieces of—criticism.” 

At this moment “ Come to tea” 
was shouted from the cottage, and 
we moved towards it. 

“ Do you feel equal to tea ?” 
asked Margaret of Worthington. 

“ This is one of my ajsthetic 
evenings,” he replied; “ 1 feel a 
morbid longing for tea, mufiSns, 
and—Martin Tupper.” 

Somehow, at tea Worthington 
sat next Margaret on one side, 
and good stupid Haines placed 
hiniselt on the other, so that I 
was excluded. Worthington rat¬ 


tled on, Margaret laughed, Haines 
(the best audience in the world) 
was periodically choked from ex¬ 
cess of amusement, and even Mrs. 
Talbot, in her still way, kept up 
a sustained smile. I, alone, was 
reserved, ^umb and dull; 1 tried 
to laugh, but the exhibition 
would have disgraced a third- 
rate actor: I tried to be witty, 
—Southey never failed more sig¬ 
nally : 1 could not even be silent 
with grace ; I positively frowned 
with stupidity. 

“ Well, Edward Champer¬ 
nowne,” the reader may say, 
“ you are but a sorry hero, and 
might have kept your autobio¬ 
graphy in your writing-desk with 
advantage.” * 

I am afraid T cannot make my¬ 
self a hero, but 1 do hope, ulti¬ 
mately, to show cause for pub¬ 
lishing the autobiography ; in the 
meantime, reader, let me ask you, 
have you never been put out ? 
This was exactly my case that 
evening—I was put out. 

I had observed that Mr. Haines’ 
choking was becoming less fre¬ 
quent, and that his eye grew 
restless, and that he had begun 
fidgetting in his chair : these 
symptoms could not be mistaken ; 
he was going to tell—a story? 

At length, seizing a favourable 
break, the old gentleman com¬ 
menced addressing Mrs. Talbot, 
and calling her, as he always did 
on these occasions, ‘ Ma’m.’ 

“ You know, Ma’m, one day 
when there was company in the 
house at Hatton, Dr. Parr gave 
a dinner party, and you know, 
Ma’m, at such times the Doctor 
always took the head of the 
table in full canonicals, gown,, 
cassock and wig, the same wig, 
Ma’m, which had brought down 
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the animadversion of certain par¬ 
ties in the North of Britain. 

Dr. Parr was very pleasant, 
when the humour was on him, 
and after dinner, when his pipe 
w'as brought, he made three apt 
quotations, in reference to smoke, 
from the classics, which, as the 
ladies did not understand, they 
told him it was bad manners to 
talk Greek before them. Well, 
Ma’m, what should take him on 
this, but a fancy for a bit of fro¬ 
lic with the ladies to make all 
smooth. So he takes up a dish 
of peaches, and walking round 
the table, stood behind each 
lady’s chair, and holding the dish 
in both hands, puts his arms 
round Iwer neck, and asks her if 
she will take somethin'; nice. 
Well, Ma’ni, the Doctor never 
was so gay as he was that niglit, 
and when the celebrated Mrs. 
(^pie, who was one of the party, 
sat down to sing “ Ally Crokcr,” 
the Doctor said he would join, 
and he did join, lisp and all, and 
T suppose, Ala’ni, if Mr. I’oote, 
whom my poor father remember¬ 
ed as u noted mimic, could have 
made such a representation, it 
would have been considered one 
of the finest strokes that ever 
was.” 


“ I am hardly up to par, this 
evening,” said Worthington, in a 
loud whisper, “ let us have some 
music. Miss Talbot,” and he got 
up to open the piano. 

Margaret had a .good voice, 
though it required training and 
management; 1 think, perhaps, 
she sang bravura songs best', she 
used to laugh very much at the 
V'ords of pathetic songs^ and could 
rarely get through them, without 
a break down. However, to-night 
she chose a pathetic song herself, 
for after singing some things 
which 'Worthington asked for, she 
said of her own accord : “ Now 
I am going to sing the * Faded 
Flowers,’ ” and she glanced at 
me as she spoke. The w'ords 
of this song I had written my¬ 
self, and they had been put to 

music by George L-, to 

whom I was once introduced in 
London. I give them here as a 
mcMiiento of the evening, and for 
another reason, whicli will after¬ 
wards appear. The first eight 
lines w'cre set as a recitation, and 
then the air came in ; the music 
was really very prettyr; those who 
know George L -’s com¬ 

positions, (and who does not?) 
will readily believe this. 


THE FADED FLOWERS. 


As 1 lay partly dosing and partly composing 
Lines on certain flowers all dead and scentless now, 
There sat a little bird that whispered, as I heard. 
Sweet words of comfort from a neighbouring bough. 


Then fluttering and flying, it came where I was lying. 

And mourning that this garland should perish so and fade. 
And, other words entwining, it chid my repining, 

And this is the song, between us that we made. 
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They grow in the gay parterre, 

And drank in the dew like wine, 

They flashed in a maiden's hair, 

And the jewels forgot to shine ; 

But their time is o’er! 

They will bloom no more, 

Faded flowers ! no more, no more. 

But their petals—shrunk and dry— 
Whose odours have lost their powers, 
Are dearer to memory's eye 
Than acres of living flowers : 

That which hath been 
Is for ever green, ^ 

Faded flowers ! for ever green. 

Ah me! bow she shone tliat morn ! 
How godlike her lustrous eyes ! 

But her check is all withered and worn, 
And time has rubbed out its dies : 

The beautiful maid 
Is old and staid, 

Faded flower ! is old and staid. 


What she was, who can now efface? 
Till! reiuembered will ever last, 

Who can pilfer her parted grace ? 
Not thine, gaffer Change, the Past, 
'fbat wliicli hath been 
Is for ever green, 
liaded flowers ! for ever green. 


Yos ! therea tearin Margaret’s 
eyes, as she sang this song, and 
that tear was the otic pleasant re¬ 
collection I carried away with me, 
of the dull and disastrous evening. 

T had intended to have stfiyed 
Wortliington out, but this proved a 
diflieult task : first he got liold of a 
set ot'Virginian melodies, which he 
insisted upon Margaret’s singing 
right through, ho himself joining 
ill chorus till the room rang again 
with Ole Jges, Boatmen, Susan¬ 
nahs, Racoons, Louisiana and Tc- 
iiessoe : then he found a pacR of 
cards and began playing tricks, 
and lastly, nothing would please 


liim but exhibiting his mesmeric 
powers upon one of the maid¬ 
servants, who, though much alwfsh- 
ed at being sternly looked upon, 
soon fell off into the catalepsy of 
sleep, being exceedingly tired, and 
having partaken of heavy dump¬ 
lings for supper. 

So the evening passed away: 
I saw that both Margaret and her 
mother were fatigued : I had a 
long way to ride, and departure 
had now become necessary. The 
parting was sadly common-place : 
Mrs. Talbot indeed faltered an 
affectionate “ God bless you,” but 
Margaret and I were quite cold 
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and awkward in bidding farewell. 
]\Ir. Tlainfs’ last words w'ere 
characteristic—“ Well, I liope you 
will soon be back again, and not 
leave old England tany more 
now as a failure in health or a 
catastrophe in career appeared 
the only contingencies which 
would be likely to bring me soon 
and finally back from India—I 
could hardly echo the wish, kind¬ 
ly as it was meant. 

I left the cottage in depression 
and distress, and was just mount¬ 
ing my mare when I heard Worth¬ 
ington’s voice shouting out to 

me ‘ not to be in such a d-d 

hurry.’ I felt the absurdity of 
being at all angry with him, as he 
had done notliing whatever, but 
try and make himself agreeable, 
so I waited till he came up. when 
ho proposed we should smoke a 
cigar together at the hotel. To 
the hotel therefore we repaired, 
and lor a while I forgot the abor¬ 
tiveness of the evening, in the How 
of Worthington’s animal spirits, 
and the placidity of temperament 
which tobacco induces. 

“ An uncommonly nice girl. 
Miss Talbot,” said Worthington, 
“ so is her mother; they are nice 
people. But there is something 
rum about them, 1 I'ancy ; who 
the devil are they, and w'hcre is 
Talbot ?” I did not at all like the 
way in which he spoke, but as I 
was sure there were many idle 
and untrue stories current about 
the poor Talbots, I thought I had 
better tell Worthington what I 
knew about them myself, prefac¬ 
ing the disclosure with reminding 
him that the subject, was natur¬ 
ally most painful to the girl and 
her mother, and that I was sure 
he would be too glad, on their 
account, to help to bring it in 
oblivion. 


“ The facts then,” I said, “ are, 
I believe, simply these. When 
Mr. Talbot was at the University, 
Cambridge I think it was, he 
formed a very foolish connexion 
with a worthless woman, who ob¬ 
tained by degrees such an ascen¬ 
dancy over him, that she actually 
persuaded him to marry her. This 
was privately done, and the 'result 
of course was, that when Talbot 
grow tired of the girl, and wanted 
to get rid of her, his eyes were 
opened, suddenly, to the astound¬ 
ing fact, that he had saddled him¬ 
self with a disreputable connexion 
for life ! However the woman 
seemed tractable enough, quietly 
acquiesced in receiving a pension, 
and keeping out of the way, and 
altogether appeared to threaten so 
little annoyance, that Talbot (I 
make no excuses for him, I am 
merely relating facts,) ventured 
to form an engagement with a Ca¬ 
tholic lady of the name of Clilford, 
and to her he was shortly after¬ 
wards married. But the calm¬ 
ness of his fu'st wife was merely 
assumed for a purpose : as soon as 
she once felt that she had him in 
her power, she .ommenced a 
series of persecutions which drove 
him to the continent, impoverish¬ 
ed his income, and embittered 
his very e.xistence. Goaded at 
last to despair, he defied her, and 
she brought the fatal charge 
against him which she had so 
long used as an instrument of 
menace and extortion. I need 
not say any more, you must have 
seen the case in the papers ; Tal¬ 
bot is in the Colonics.” 

“ I have seen it, by Jove, of 
course,” said Worthington, “ only 
I hud forgotten the names. And 
these arc the people. By Jnve. 
And Talbot is a felon and Miss 
Talbot a - - . By Jove.” He did 
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not say the cruel word, though 
how could 1 have remonstrated if 
he had ? 11 was true, and there 

urns a stigma on her name in the 
eyes of the world. I felt very 
wretched, and soon managed to 
wish Worthington good night, and 
getting on Kathleen, my Irish 
marc, cantered towards home. As 
the road wound up the cliff, there 
was one corner where it came 
exactly above the little cottage. 
I pulled up, and as I looked down 
on the familiar dwelling and the 
peaceful garden sleeping now so 
calmly in the moonlight, a rush 
of disappointment came over me, 
that 1 had lost the opportunities 
of the evening, and was finally 
leaving one 1 loved, with no as- 
Burances from her, which might 
solace me, in my exile, with hope 
and expectation. Once I thought 
1 would ride back, and not leave 
the cottage till I had spoken all 
my mind to Margaret : but the 
idea of awaking people out of bed 
to propose to them was ridiculous, 
and 1 saw it to be so a minute 
afterwards. Well,— I comforted 
myself, in a sort of way, with 
tliinking I cauld still write ; and 
Cliere was one thing, as the chaste 
and passionless flood of ivory light 
bathed, in uttermost peace, the lit¬ 
tle homestead beneath me, at that 
hour apd under that influence, 1 


felt fresh assurance that those acts 
of injustice, which society inflicts 
upon the innocent and the help¬ 
less, can find no approval at Uie 
throne of God, and tliat whatever 
arguments I might have to ad¬ 
duce before my friends and the 
world to excuse my attachment 
to Margaret, 1 Could confide the. 
secret, without fear of reproach, 
to the confidence of the great¬ 
est of Falliers. There was con¬ 
solation in this thought. 

• 

So I turned Kathleen’s head 
homewards, and rode on less sor¬ 
rowful; it was getting late, and 
as 1 increased the pace, I heard 
something strike against the 
mare’s side ; 1 put my hand down 
to feel wliat it was; it was the 
Scluller ! Oh ! the beautifully 
bound copy of the Gedichte, on 
whose fly-leaf 1 had written tlie 
verses ; over whose pages it was 
fondly thought a tear would of¬ 
ten fall in remembrance of the 
distant and the loved, and the 
presenting of which was to obtain 
me in return the lock of golden 
hair to be worn, like a talisman, 
on the ocean, in the East, and 
there and everywhere to cherish 
hope and preserve from contami¬ 
nation,—alas! for the dreams of 
youth! I was taking it home in 
my tail coat pocket! 


PULCIA tlNQUlMUS ARVA. 

.. —. “ Svreet boO, i^eu, 

My mother and mjr nurse!" 

Richabd It. 

Thb name of our village was . nowneS had resided at this place 

Ottery Champernowne, anil of for many generations, and there 

the old house, where I was born, were plenty of our kith and^ kill 

Ottery Court. The Champer- lying in the church, from a prime* 
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val Champernowne, with crossed 
legs, whose gaunt stony features 
time had almost effaced, down to a 
very recent Champernowne, over 
whose urn Virtue was represent¬ 
ed as weeping, and whose many 
excellencies a very fleshy cherub, 
in a corner of the monument, 
was supposed to be announcing 
through a trumpet. 

Ottery Court was wonderful¬ 
ly roomy, but wonderfully incon¬ 
venient : still such as it was, 
such it,had been for very long 
years, and it had always belong¬ 
ed to Champernownes. My old¬ 
est brother, who was travelling 
in America at the time of which 
I write, used ratlier to- fidicule 
our antiquity of tenure, and 
say it only showed that, for so 
many generations, there had been 
no Champernowne clever enough 
to get a better house, or spirited 
enough to lose the one he had- 
inherited. 

It seemed, from the arrange¬ 
ment of the buildings, as if 
at one time there had been two 
distinct dwellings joined toge¬ 
ther. For there was a house, 
complete in itself, standing in a 
little open garden looking into 
the park, and attached to this at 
one end, but at right angles, was 
another house in a large orchard, 
entirely enclosed with a high 
brick wall. The backs of both 
houses looked into a paved quad¬ 
rangle ; the houses themselves 
forming two sides and out-buiid- 
ings the other two. But though 
I have described the buildings as 
appearing externally double, the 
divisions communicated most free¬ 
ly inside, and if they ever were 
absolutely separate, it must have 
been a long time ago. Perhaps 
U vestige of their separation 
might be traced in the old names 


which the two parts of the 
house bore. The side looking 
into the orchard was called Cy¬ 
der Court, and the other, 
Church Court. The rt-ason of 
this latter name was, that ad¬ 
joining the end of the building 
looking into the Park, stood Ot¬ 
tery Church. There was no 
grave yard attached to it, for the 
ground was rocky, and Ottery 
people vvere always buried in the 
next parish, so being close on 
one house, and containing only 
the vaults of the Champernownes, 
it seemed more like a private 
Chapel than the village Church. 
All our domestic movements, too, 
were' regulated by the Church 
clock, and a former Charaper- 
nowne (he, over whom Virtue 
wept,) having increased the bells 
from four to six, and put up 
chimes, our little belfrey was su¬ 
perior to that of many other 
neighbouring parishes, and more¬ 
over seemed especially to belong 
to us at the Court, for the clock 
and chimes could scarcely be 
heard in the village, which was 
upwards of a mile oft’. Ottery 
was a clean place, ^ihe cottage, 
being built mostly of stone, wim 
tall chimneys and little porches 
before the doorways : a high-road 
ran through it, and the Champer-* 
nowne arms was daily visited by 
a pair-horse mail and a pair-horse 
coach, though the days of both 
were at that time numbered, and 
have since been brought to per¬ 
manent conclusion by the rail¬ 
road. The parsonage was a nice, 
ample, wandering building, in a 
solemn enclosed garden fulloflarge 
trees, and very trim with paved 
walks. The clergyman and his wife 
werd two fat, jolly old creatures of 
the name of Baker, very much alike 
in appearance, opinions and tern- 
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}ierament, and botli speaking 
witli the Devonshire accent. It 
was a most genial sight to see 
them ensconced in two large arm¬ 
chairs, shaking with laughter, 
and urging you, beyond all hu¬ 
man capabilities, to further in¬ 
roads on fruit tarts and Devon¬ 
shire cream. Ah mo ! what ten¬ 
der hearts were beating inside 
those plump cnvelojnnnents; 
swiftly' and surely would that too, 
t ('0 solid flesh, melt at the sight 
of human distress; audit might 
have shamed the sensibilities of 
more spiritual natures to oliserve 
what delicacies, what reflm-ments 
tlie gentle disposition could pro¬ 
duce IVojn such “rebellious com¬ 
modities of clay.” 

They' had no children of their 
own, but they lavished a more 
than parental affection on a sweet 
girl whom they had adopted, by 
name Charity Ijco,— as well 
known and familiar to me as my 
sisler, whose hosoin-friend and 
coniklunte she was, and liad been, 
f'oi years. 

'i'he inn— the }virsonage—1 ha v<' 
meniioned all the public builil- 
ings in OUery*j except the rii.,ry. 
This stood outside the village, 
just op|)()site our paik-gale, and 
\vas really a very prctly place. 
Notwithstanding the name it re¬ 
tained, it was now simply an Alms¬ 
house. There had been former¬ 
ly, on the .same sj)or, the ruins of a 
small monastic establishment, but 
till- Chaiiipeniownc of whom I 
have s[)oken, the cherub and 
ti limpet ancestor, had pulled them 
down and built with the inate- 
lials, chambers ior six old men. 
J regret to say that he did not 
omit to “ mark the marble wUh 
his name,” for amongst the cu- 
liously carved, hut now ill-assort¬ 
ed stones of Avhicli the building 

\oi.. 11.—NO. X. 


was composed, appeared one of a 
lighter color with the Champer- 
nowne arms,—and an inscription 
involving a most sad misappre¬ 
hension of *bc text that tells us 
charity is the greatest of the 
three spiiitiial virtues. However 
1 forgive him for the pretty motto 
he put over the stone gateway of 
the garden: Tadlis .senescimus 
Iwris. This old Priory has in¬ 
fluenced my imagination all my 
life ; in looking forward, as we all 
do, in trouble and aiixie^', to¬ 
wards some period of repose in the 
far future, 1 have always, insen¬ 
sibly, associated that idetd time 
with the picture of the aged alms¬ 
men of my native village, calmly 
awaiting in their shady garden, 
ill which no e\ent ever occurred 
but the opening of the buds, the 
falling of the leaves, and into 
vvliich no visitants intruded but 
the “ daugliters of the year,” 
there awaiting, I say, tlieappioach 
of that end, which the silent hours 
inevitably bring on. And surely 
it is soiiieliiiug to have pulled 
through this difliciilt life, and 
once again, at the last, surround¬ 
ed by the same amenities of na¬ 
ture that spoke to tlic early heart 
ofhoyliood, to prepare for the visit 
of the unwelcome guest who \jill 
pay his respects sooner or later to 
all of us. 

Jlut 1 must describe my last 
eveuiugat home, that ofah'riday, 
and tlie one alter my farewell at 
Mar} combe : 1 was going to IjOii- 
don the next morning, having a 
few business matters to settle 
before my final departure on the 
following Tuesday fo.' India. 

1 found it very dillicult to steer 
hetvveen two courses : I could 
not be too merry, because, in the 
first place, it would soon have 
been seen to be forced, ariJ in the 

o. 
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the second, it niifjht have been 
thought heartless if the deception 
liad not been found out: tlien 
again 1 felt if 1 allowed my spirits 
to fail, and a silence or blank en¬ 
sued, that my mother’s philoso¬ 
phy, (a stoicism of a most frail 
description,) would break down, 
and we should have a painful 
scene. However I had manag¬ 
ed (although of com-sc most of 
my baggage was all packed) to 
leave a few little carpet-bag 
matter? for adjustment the last 
evening, and this helped to 
occupy our thoughts. How vi¬ 
vidly the scene returns to my 
mind ! my father in his blue coat 
and brass buttons, bull’ waistcoat 
and white cravat, seated by the 
fire, helpless from gout, but not 
actually in pain, and therefore not 
fretful: my comely mother walk¬ 
ing about from table to table, and 
bringing certain little articles to 
my sister Mary to wrap up in 
paper. Mary thus occupied at 
the central table, and Charity Lee 
acting as a sort of chorus, com¬ 
menting on the drama, with oc¬ 
casional irrelevant interludes of 
her own. ']’he conversation ran 
on somewhat in this way : — 

My Mother. —“ I don’t think it 
is tyny use packing up this paper 
Slice, Mary ; they don’t use them 
in India, 1 snp))Ose.” 

IMary. —“Oli yes, let it go; it 
won’t take much room, and may 
be useful.” 

Charily .—“ What! send ivory 
ti> India, Mary; w'hy, it comes 
from there.” 

This was considered a poser, 
and my father would settle the 
fate of the article in question 
by roaring out—" Paper slice 

be d-d,” (in v father erred a 

little in sli])h of the tongue) “ stuff 
in a pair of spurs, and let Edward 


show the Hog-hunters that the 
Champornownes have not forgot¬ 
ten how to ride.” 

Thus the evening was wearing 
away, when to my consternation, 
I beheld the doorsuddcnly thrown 
open, though no one appeared, 
and heard a shuffling of feet in 
the passage : this was speedily 
discovered to be a deputation of 
the servants, headed by Mr. Aii’ 
drews, the Ikitler, bearing in his 
hands a large book, which he car¬ 
ried like a tray of sandwiches, in 
a strictly professional manner. 
Mr. Andrews was a stout gentle¬ 
man with an utterly vermillion 
face and hair, whiskers and eye¬ 
brows of white ; the contrast was 
most strange ; like that of sins, 
I used to think, before and after 
forgiveness. He was pushed on 
by the other servants to speak; 
but poor Andrews was no Ulysses, 
though he began as awkwardly, 
and after a few disjointed phrases 
he fairly broke down, looking 
very disconcerted, though blush¬ 
ing was, of course, out of the 
question, for what could further 
incarnadine the eternal roses of 
that cheek ? lloV»cver it was 
easy to see what the intention 
was ; the servants had got a part¬ 
ing present to give me, and wish¬ 
ed to say a few aflectionate words 
of farewell. So to relieve them 
at once, I took the book, a large 
copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
from Andrews, and thanking them 
as briefly, but as warmly, as I 
could, managed to get them out 
of the room. But when 1 hud 
closed the door, I found my fa¬ 
ther poking the fire furiously, my 
mother looking hard at a picture, 
and Mary with a book close up to 
her fice and all—silent. Most 
kindly and thoughtfully, at this 
juncture, little Charity sat down, 
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of her own accord, to the j)icino, 
and sang a ballad my father was 
very fond of. 

“ Bless the child !” said he, 
looking up, and we all began to 
recover our equanimity :—society 
was sav^l, as they say in France. 
No further accident occurred, and 
so an evening passed away which 
T should be sorry to spend again, 
though few, })erhaps, are more 
minutely reniembei’ed. A strange 
night! my last at liome,—sleep 
indeed did not desert me, but 
such weird-fantastic sleep ! Fit¬ 
ful and changeful as the drama 
and scenery of my dreams was, 
beyond even the wonted disre¬ 
gard of time and place in that 
wild theatre, there was woven 
throughout the melancholy ele¬ 
ment of the sea, pervading ever)' 
action and coloring every picture 
like some master passion. It 
was a windy night, and my room 
being in Cyder Court, perhaps 
file gusty currents in the orchard 
trees kept up that eternal sound 
of waves. I was kneeling to 
^Margaret and pleading my pas¬ 
sion on (he r»cky shore, bin, the 
sea seemed to answ er for her, and 
to murmur in a desolate way that 
it could not be. J was pushing 
from shore in a boat, and Chari¬ 
ty T.ee was moving down the 
beach ; I shouted adieu and 
then listened for her response, 
but the sea seemed to naswer 
ior her too, and I thought the 
words were “ Never, never.” 
Then, abruptly, we were all to¬ 
gether again, Mary, my mother, 
my father and Charity,—but in 
a sea cavern, and I was just 
parting from them at its mouth, 
and they seemed all to wisl? (o 
say farewell woids, hut thunder¬ 
ing waves broke in,—and we 


parted without even a signal and 
in silence. 

And so the excited imagination 
worked its wild way all night, and 
I was not sorry when the morn¬ 
ing fairly broke, and it was time 
to rise. But it was sad enough 
to look out into the familiar en¬ 
closure, where the trees, now 
nearly stripped save of a few dis¬ 
colored leaves, and mournful with 
the overshadowing clouds, were 
still answering to the wind; it 
was sad enough to think I should 
see it no more for years, afid then 
perhaps when events had robbed 
it of half its associations. 

But 1 always tliink, the sad¬ 
dest point about leaving, for a 
long period, some beloved place 
is, that even supposing time to 
leave it untouched and dcalli to 
permit those who rendered it love¬ 
ly then, to render it lovely still, 
yet w'E can re-visit it no more, 
the same. For neither tlio cour¬ 
tesy of time nor the clemency of 
death can arrest tliat inevitable 
alteration wliich comes equally 
over the mind and the heart,— 
the intellectual powers and the 
aUections. 

Breakfast was a silent dull 
meal ; the cloudy day made tho 
panncllcd dining-room gloomy, 
and the old Champeriiowncs Idhk- 
cd down discontently from their 
picture-frames; even the ancestral 
Fecksnifl', who at full length glo¬ 
rified in a wig, and presenting a 
massive calf to the aiiiuiralioii of 
posterity, smiled benignly over the 
chimney; even Ac seemed to have 
caught a portion of tlic shadow. 
Charity Lee had slept in the 
house, as slie often did, hut she 
was not to be found tins morning, 
having gone home early, as wi; 
supposed. My luggage had all • 
been sent on to the inn, under 
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th(j ciiarge of Mr. Andrews, 
and I was to ride there on Kath¬ 
leen. So now the time was 
come ; I ran through the pas¬ 
sages of the old house, into the 
servants’ hall, the court at the 
back, lastly into the church 
(which was open), and tlu n nerv¬ 
ing myself for the closing scene, 
I faced the farewell, and was 
soon cantering across the soft 
grass on my way to—India. I was 
getting near the Park-gate, when 
I observed that Charity Lee was 
just eiitering our grounds : as 
soon as she saw me instead of 
advancing, she turned on one 
side and ran towards a woody 
ravine or dell, which was en¬ 
closed with wooden palings and 
called the Wilderness, and where 
in summer-time we often used 
to have a gipsey tea-party. I 
called to her, but she did not 
listen : however I was determin¬ 
ed to wish her good bye, and so 
riding up to the enclosure, and 
fastening Kathleen to the little 
gate, I ran down tlie tangled and 
leaf-strewn pathway, and at last 
caught her up. 

“ What Charity dear,” I said, 
“ would you let me go without 
one kind word ?” 

“ No, no,” she cried, ” I did 
no!?‘wish to meet you, because 1 
am so dumb and foolish, 1 could 
not express any of the good wishes 
I felt for you.” 

Little Charity! how beautiful 
she looked that morning,—she was 
small and slightly made, but 
exquisitely symmetrical in figure, 
her features very regular, hazle 
eyes, complexion so healthily 
fair, and such a glorious fiush of 
color, ready to spread at a single 
word, from brow to bosom. And 
‘ dressed in her tartan gown, her 
black mantilla and her plain straw 


bonnet with the tartan ribbon, 
from out of which lier rich chest¬ 
nut hair escaped in glorious re¬ 
bellion, this gusty day, she seem¬ 
ed the very type, of beauty, health 
and innocence. Being in love, 
though it often makes one shy 
with the “ adored object,^ (as the 
phrase runs,) seems to remove all 
restraint with regard to other 
women, and so I, sure that my 
heart was true to Margaret, had 
been much more affectionate to 
Charity, of late months, than I 
had ever thought of being before. 
And now [ commended Mary 
and my mother to her love and 
care: she did not answer, but I 
saw by the tears in her eyes, and 
the expression of her face, how 
she promised to undertake the 
charge: tl en looking up to me, 
with a sweet confidence, she said, 
“ and you will not forget us ?” 

” Forget you, dearest Charity,” 
1 said, “ not till every tender 
thought of home has left me, and 
every memory that I cherish is 
withered and dead.” Then press¬ 
ing her to my bosom, I kissed her 
blooming lips ; she tore a gera¬ 
nium flower from njy coat which 
Mary had pinned there, and I left 
her full of smiles, blushes and 
tears, like a personification of 
April, the passionate, fitful child 
of spring. 

Sometiung like a chill—a 
damp fell upon me, as I passed 
the unheeding almsmen of the 
Priory. I knew I should have a 
hundred farewells as 1 passed 
down the village street, and amidst 
my sorrow I naturally felt a Hush 
of pride ande xcitement at what 
was virtually my start in life. 
But these old men had no last 
wofds to say to me: one or two 
were hobbling in the garden-walks 
now all dishevelled and untidy 
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with autumn, and the rest were 
in their cliambcrs crouching by the 
fire ; what was youth and hope to 
them, they were deaf and indif¬ 
ferent to such matters now, had 
forgotten, perhaps, all about them. 
Youth and hope to them! the 
stained and trampled leaves in 
the gtirden not of less account. 

“ And it comes to this,” I 
thoufilit bitterly, but it was only 
wounded egotism, natural enough 
then perhaps, that galled me, 
and 1 have harnt bitter lessons 
from thinking of the old men 
since, as I remarked before. 

Of course [ was to call at the 
llakcrs! I found tlie old gen¬ 
tleman sitting in the large 
])arlor with the Bible before him. 
'ihe bright fire gleamed on the 
dark rafters of the roof, and 
though the room was rough and 
empty, and floored with stone flags, 
jet die carpetted space before the 
high chimney-piece looked very 
comi'urta])le, where an ominous 
round table, covered with a spot¬ 
less napkin, portended compul¬ 
sory refreshment before depar¬ 
ture. Refreshment not long in¬ 
deed delay(|d, for speedily the 
vast form of Mrs. Baker was seen 
rolling onwards with a steaming 
apple pudding and a bowl of De¬ 
vonshire cream. The tears stood 
in her eyes, good creature, though 
she sturdily tried to wipe them 
away with her apron, and to 
laugh and talk as usual. 

“ Y^ou met our Charity, Ed¬ 
ward ?” she said, “ bless the 
child, she was all in a shake. I 
bid her take some hartshorn, but 
I knew all the while there was 
something tlie matter, ■ hartshorn 
could not cure. Ah! Edward, I 
did think once, but never mftid.” 

“ What did you think V* ask¬ 
ed I. 


“ Why, I thought,” she said, 

“ when you went out to India, 
you might have taken some one 
with you.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, don’t trouble his 
head about that now. Patience,” 
said Mr. Baker, ” listen here, 
Edward, boy. jIs far as the 
East is from the IFest, so far hath 
he remooed our transgressions 
from us. That’s something like 
forgiveness, aint it, Ned ? And 
you can have it for the asking. 
Remember. 

And then this : ff f take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in 
the tiUermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thg hand lead me, 
andthg right hand shall hold me. 
Don’t lorget that, dear lad, tho 
right hand will be there where 
you are going, if you will only 
catch hold of it, and trust your¬ 
self to it. But 1 won’t preach 
any more ; take a parting taste of 
the ginger wine !” And so, suf¬ 
focated with pudding, sickened 
with sweet wine, and deeply af¬ 
fected by the unfeigned tender¬ 
ness of the old couple, 1 tore my¬ 
self froiu tlieir huge embraces 
and cantered oil', prostrated in 
mind and body. But the loud 
murmurs of farewells and good 
wishes, all down the street, soon 
roused me to pride, and iPl’elt 
quite elated ns 1 rode in amongst 
a crowd of villagers collected be¬ 
fore the Champernowne Arms to 
see Master Ned off. Andrews 
1 found in the bar, his carnation 
cheeks glowing through a cloud 
of smoke, and 1 gladly availed 
myself of the non-arrival of the 
coach to sooth my ruffled stomach 
with a cigar. Andrews was a 
person of very desolate and gloo¬ 
my disposition, in eertain moods 
of—mind, 1 was going to say, but* 
1 may as well be candid—drink, 
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and on my telling him he must 
keep the old house alive, whilst I 
was away, he replied, “ T’aint no 
use talking, Mr. Edward, Ottery 
Court’s done for:—j ust as well shut 
it up :—there won’t be no nothing 
going on any more. The squire 
he aint for long, and Master Wil¬ 
liam he aint no Champernowne, 
and you’re a-going : and so it’s 
what I call checkmate, and they’d 
better pull the old place down, 
before it goes to rack and ruin.” 
This was so dark a view of family 
prospedts, that I was relieved by 
the arrival of the coach, and the 
appearance of Mr. Blessington, 
who presided over it, in the bar. 
He was a thin, bony man, in a 
bi oad-brimmed hat, not at all like 
the common type of Jehu, and re¬ 
markable for ascetic abstinence 
from the usual indulgences of his 
class in tobacco and alcohol. 

“ Upon my word Mr. Edward, 
one would think you were can¬ 
vassing the county,” said Blcss- 
ington, “ and why should you 
not, instead of leaving us ? Mr. 
Andrews here, would throw up 
his hat to see his young Master 
come in, on free trade principles.” 

“ Damned if he would, true 
blue for ever,” said Mr. Andrews 
very sternly. 

“fl'rue blue, Mr. Andrews,” 
said Blessington, “ why you’re 
pink and white enough, and no 
mistake. If ever there was a ra¬ 
dical, you’re the man.” 

“ Radical!” cried Andrews, 
with infinite scorn, “pack of Jews, 
Turks and cotton-spinners : I’d 
back our barber a bit to throw 
ever a man amongst ’em.” It is 
rather dangerous to attempt to 
pourtray a political discussion, in 
which Mr. Andrews took part, 
'for he soon deserted legitimate 
arguments for iudiscrimatc swear¬ 


ing : suffice it to say, that a little 
more chaff from Mr. Blessington 
produced the desired climax, and 
that as we drove off, the adieus of 
the villagers were nearly lost in 
the torrent of invective which poor 
Andrews was pouring forth, in 
front of the Inn, against all those 
who were not of the “ old kid¬ 
ney” and the “right sort.” 

There was no other passenger 
by the coach except a fat old 
lady, who was reading Cowper’s 
Poems inside. 

Mr. Blessington was rather of a 
philosophical cast of mind, and 
turned the conversation on the 
geology of the coast. 

“ The Remains of elephants,” he 
observed, “ have been discovered 
in the sea-caverns of these shores. ^ 
The questiqn naturally arises, 

‘ how did they get there V Did 
the mighty waters of the pri¬ 
meval deluge sweep them hi¬ 
ther in its impetuous torrents ; or 
did the extravagant Romans in¬ 
troduce the animal, during (heir 
occupation of the island, for pur¬ 
poses of pomp and procession ?” 

“ Or,” cried I, “ has history 
been unjust to the ckiims of some 
ancestral Wombwell ?” 

“Very true, sir,” replied Bless¬ 
ington, “ but still the enquiry 
seems more naturally to fall un¬ 
der two heads ; was it the over¬ 
whelming floods of diluvial in¬ 
undation, or the magnificent 
whim of an imperial people ?” 

“ Or might it not be,” said I, 

“ that as nations have been first 
nomad and afterwards settled, 
so these remarkable quadrupeds, 
though now restricted to certain 
districts of the work!, may have 
been previously great travellers, 
and iiave visited this island out of 
curiosity, attracted hither, it may 
be, by the fame of our oysters.” 
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“ A valuable theory,” replied 
Mr. lllessington, ”still conciseness 
seems to demand that we should 
arrange our researches under two 
divisions. Du we owe these re¬ 
mains to the primeval torrents 
of the impetuous down-fall, or 
should tliey rather be referred to 
the whimsical magnificence of im¬ 
perial Rome, profuse in its pomp 
and proud of its processions ?” 

This discussion promised to be 
a very long one, but it was ab¬ 
ruptly broken olF, by a spirited 
attempt on the part of one of the 
horses to kneel down in the mid¬ 
dle of the road, during which 
efibrt, the bearing-rein snapt. 
"Whilst ^Ir. Rlessington was ad¬ 
justing this matter, substituting, 
with great dialectic skill, the 
elfect for the cause, ho observed 
” we found our hopes of keeping 
our feet, partly on our own care¬ 
fulness, partly on the support of 
our bearing-rein, when our bear¬ 
ing-rein gives way, we, in our 
dumb fashion, intimate that we 
can no longer engage not to fall 
down.” Thus was this cheerful 
pliilosopher moralizing when we 
observed a«little boy running 
towards us, down a lane, at a 
headlong pace. When he came 
up to us, recognizing me, he be¬ 
gan blubbering out, ” Oh, Master 
Edward, do come and sec granny, 
she's dying, and that nasty gip- 
sey’s here again, and I’m so 
frightened ; do come, do come.” 
I told him it was impossible, and 
bid him run on to the village and 
get help from thence ; but Mr. 
lllessington proposed tliat we 
should drive across to the old 
woman’s cottage,' though it was 
at least a quarter of a mile from 
the road. I intimated th^t 1 
must catch the express train at 
T —, and that perliaps the old 


lady inside would object to the 
excursion. 

“ The train is my look out, 
Mr. Edward,” said Blessington, 
“ and as for the lady, I appre¬ 
hend her to be of the old school, 
and 4;o care more for security and 
comfort in travelling, than for 
undue haste.” So we drove down 
the lane. 

The old woman, whose cottage 
we were now approaching, I knew 
well. In former days, she had ac¬ 
quired great local reputation as a 
nurse, and the sickly children of 
neighbouring gentry were often 
confided to her care for months 
together. I had heard that Chari¬ 
ty Lee had been, as an infant, an 
inmate of the cottage, and that 
her mother dying, whilst the 
nurse had charge of her, had led 
the way to her adoption by the 
Bakers. This was the story in 
the village, but the Bakers had 
never mentioned the subject in my 
presence. Thu old woman how¬ 
ever had outlived her good name, 
her solitary protogd was now an 
idiot boy, whose parents were 
anxious to keep him out of sight: 
she was growing decrepit and 
cross, and had quarrelled with 
her relations, refusing to see any 
of them, but her little grandson, 
of whom she was passiona’tely 
fond. The common people in 
the south of Devonshire are sin¬ 
gularly superstitious, and our vil¬ 
lagers were prompt enough to in¬ 
vest a solitary and ill-tempered 
old woman, living in a lonely and 
out of the way place, with super¬ 
natural attributes and evil infiu- 
enctis. They said she was in 
mysterious league with the gyp. 
sies ; they whispered she had kid¬ 
napped the children of ricli pa¬ 
rents before now : some swore 
she could mildew the crops and 
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bring murrain on the sheep : 
and one old woman bad met her, 
on a dark niglit, coming home 
from Deadman's Cross on a 
broom-stick. 

This Deadman’s Cross was a 
rude stone pillar in a field near 
Ottery, and it was the custom 
when any of our villagers died to 
carry the body three times round 
the Cross before it was taken to 
Linton Churchyard for burial. Add 
to the circumstances I have men¬ 
tioned, that the old nurse never 
went to Church ; smoked a pipe 
and kept cats, and you will have 
sufficient reasons why there were 
very few in Ottery who would 
have liked to visit her cottage at 
night: St. John’s by the Sea as it 
was called. Her very name, one 
of those sacred ones common in 
the country, added another dark 
stroke to tlie picture the villagers 
liad drawn of her; for it seemed 
shockingly profane that an old 
crone, the friend of gypsies, and 
the intimate of evil spirits, should 
carry such a holy title as Dame 
Pentecost. 

St. John’s by the Sea was so 
called, because close by the cot¬ 
tage stood the tower of a ruined 
church, and the arch of the 
chancel, now all discolored with 
the'weather and mouldering in 
decay. The cottage was a very 
large one, of a single story high, 
except in one corner where there 
was an upper chamber. Jt stood 
in a wild kind of garden, on a 
breezy upland commanding a 
beautiful view of the sea and the 
coast. I'here had been some 
nttem))t at making rock-w'ork 
which had fallen into disorderly 
confusion, tind the rough heaps 
Were scarcely distinguishable from 
* the broken graves that rose from 
out of the course grass, and l(om 


amongst the stunted bushes, at 
the foot of St. John’s town. On 
one of these heaps of rock-work, 
as we drove up, a gipsy woman 
was standing; her red cloak strain¬ 
ing at her neck in the wind, and 
her long tawny hair streaming 
aw'ay from the sea. Observing 
me, whom she knew by sight, 
the Bohemian came up to the 
coach, and taking a greasy pocket- 
book from under her cloak, be¬ 
gan,—“ Now here’s the fine young 
gentleman with the bonnie eyes, 
that’s born to a great misfortune 
when he’s twenty-seven, but is 
afterwards to marry the rich 
young lady, the beautiful rich 
young lady, and is to be the fa¬ 
ther of the six bonnie infants, all 
of them boys, and two born at 
a birth. And here is the pic¬ 
ture of the beautiful rich young 
lady that is to be his wife, and 
the mother of the six boys : here 
is the picture, that might be 
herself in the fortune book.” 
On this, as I got off the box, she 
showed me with great secresy, 
a half-penny wood-cut of Char¬ 
lotte Corday, pasted into the 
greasy pocket-book. We entered 
the cottage : Dame Pentecost 
was 1) ing in a room that looked 
towards the sea ; it was the one 
over which there was an upper 
cliamber. 'J'lie old woman seem¬ 
ed scarcely sensible ; she was 
huddled up in a corner of the 
bed, her pointed features and 
frilled night-oap- alone appear¬ 
ing from under tlm patchwork 
counterpane. The two cats were 
restlessly moving about the room, 
arching their backs, mewing, 
and rubbing their sleek fur 
against the furniture : the idiot 
boy, in whose misty world there, 
was no sin and death, seemed to 
think the scene a good joke: he 
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* was dressed in a long smock with 
a hand-broom, his favorite play- 
tliing, tied by a string round his 
waist, and he ran fi'om side to 
side, with an inward guttural 
chuckle, sometimes gazing va¬ 
cantly at the strangers, some¬ 
times brushing at the old dame 
softly, with his broom. Opposite 
to where I was standing by the 
bedside, there was a door ap¬ 
proached by two steps; it ap¬ 
peared to be the door of a stair¬ 
case leading to the upper room. 
I distinctly' saw this door move 
slightly, and an old wrinkled hand 
stretched for an instant from be¬ 
hind it, and then suddenly with¬ 
drawn. The little grandson ran 
to the door and locked it in a mo¬ 
ment, but his young face, un¬ 
practised in any arts of expression, 
blushed scarlet immediately after¬ 
wards, and he hid behind the 
idiot. The Bohemian had seen 
what I had seen, she glanced at 
me with. her flashing eyes and 
showed her white teeth, then ab¬ 
ruptly bending over the bed, she 
muttered, in a rapid voice, “ The 
beautiful old lady, the rich old 
lady with tlfe gold and jewels 
would not die yet; wake up, 
wake up, the dark time is not 
come yet for the fine old lady, 
who was the fine young lady once 
and had the bonnie husband —” 
At the word ‘ Husband,’ Dame 
Pentecost started up in bed and 
stared wildly round, then fell back 
again, crying out ‘ The Bible, the 
Bible.’ 

The Gipsy laughed and began 
talking, apparently jeeringly, in 
an unknown language. When 
the dame called for the Bible, 
the little grandson lifted a^big 
one from off a shelf, and brought 
it to me. 1 am sorry to say it 
was very dusty, and did not look 
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as if it had been opened for a 
long time. The old woman, 
when it was brought, called out 
“ Read, read.” I opened on the 
Psalms and commenced one out 
aloud ; “ Faster, faster,” shouted 
the dame, “ get in more of the 
good words: you are all witness¬ 
es,” she added, “ that the last 
tliat was seen of Dame Pentecost 
she was reading the holy Book. 
Faster, faster.” Then she sud¬ 
denly seemed to recover her 
senses; she recognised me, said 
she wanted to speak to fhe by 
myself, and asked the others to 
go out; we were left alone ; the 
wind rattled in the casement, the 
dame looked cautiously round, 
then bid me bring the Bible to 
her; it was covered with green 
cloth, she tore this off on one side, 
and a pocket was then discovered 
in the leather binding: out of 
this, with her wizened and trem¬ 
bling fingers, she took a discolor¬ 
ed paper and gave it to me: on 
this was simply written. 

Present. 

Sebastian Pereira. 

Mary Angel. 

Susannah Lane. 

True. 

(Signed) II. T., 

, Grace Peniecosf. 

This was in one handwriting, 
except the initials ” II. T.” and 
the dame’s own signature. 

The old woman clutched my 
arm, drew me close to her, and 
was, 1 suppose, going to explain 
what the paper meant, when the 
room was suddenly darkened : 
we looked round : the Bohemian 
was standing outside the window, 
tapping on the glass, and talking 
rapidly in her own strange 
tongue. This sudden alarm over- * 
pottered the dame, and she 
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sunk back in bed, quite un¬ 
conscious. I liad a little da¬ 
guerreotype of my mother in the 
breast pocket of my great coat, 
and taking this out, I vras going 
merely to slip the paper into it. 
But on opening it, the plate fell 
out on the bed, glass and all, and 
so folding up the mysterious me¬ 
morandum, I put it at the back 
of the picture, and then pressed 
down plate and glass on it. Then I 
summoned the others to come in, 
and they brought the fat old lady, 
our fe'ilow passenger, with them, 
and whilst she was devising cer¬ 
tain remedies to revive dame Pen¬ 
tecost, I sat down and wrote a few 
lines to Mrs. Baker, telling her 
the old creature was very bad, and 
tliat it would be a kindness to 
see to her: this I knew would 
be enough. The admirer of 
Cowper had, out of a straw 
basket, by this time administered 
some camphor jalep, some spirits 
of lavender on lump sugar, and a 
few peppermint lozenges. Dame 
Pentecost, 1 felt, would speedily 
perish, if this went on long, and 
1 therefore urged our departure, 
bidding the little grandson run 


to Ottery with my note. As I 
mounted the box, the Bohemian 
caught my arm and whispered, 
“ Did the beautiful old lady say 
where she hides the gold and 
jewels ?" “ No, no,” 1 cried im¬ 

patiently, shaking her off. She 
was vexed at -this, and muttered 
angrily, “ The beautiful young la¬ 
dy, the rich young lady may play 
him false, and turn his bonnie 
hair to grey.” 1 laughed, and 
W3 drove away. We were only 
two miles from Ottery, and still 
in the Parish, so that* Mr. Bless- 
ington had to devote himself to 
screw-driving: the events we 
had seen seemed to have affected 
him, he was excited out of his 
philosophy into observing ** it was 
a rum start.” As we £ntered 

the station yard at T-, the 

engine was giving the first groan 
of departure. " The rogues affect 
punctuality,” said Mr. Blessington, 
with exquisite blandness, and he 
put the horses into full gallop. I 
leapt into the office, snatched a 
ticket, burst through a door, was 
hurled headlong into a carriage, 
and my baggage simultaneously 
flung into a van: ws were off. 


(To be Continued,) 
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HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Military operations of 1586.— The King's unpopularity .— interview between 
the Queen~mother and the Protestant Princes.—Battle of Coutras.-—The 
Duke of Guise harasses, and finally annihUates the German auxiliaries. 


1586.—On the first day of the 
new year, the king of Navarre 
published a mild and dignified re¬ 
monstrance to the Third Estate 
and to the City of Paris, complain¬ 
ing of the malignity with which 
they persecuted him, and implor¬ 
ing them not to allow themselves 
any longer to be duped by selfish 
and designing persons. He dwelt 
upon the topics most likely to have 
weight with these difierent bodies, 
vindicated his own conduct from 
the aspersions cast upon it, and 
warned them of the dreadful con¬ 
sequences that must result from 
the prolongation of the war. 
Having thus adopted the only 
means in his power to secure an 
amicable adjustment of all dif¬ 
ferences, he next prepared to take 
the field at the head of such forces 
as he could collect. His own 
resources were utterly exhausted, 
but the faifhful Rosny—better 
known as the Duke of Sully— 
sacrificed the last of his woods to 
supply him with adequate funds, 
to strike one more blow for reli¬ 
gion, liberty, and perhaps for life. 
Forming a flying camp of two 
thousand musketeers and 600 light 


cavalry supported by a few men- 
at-arms, all tried soldiers and un¬ 
incumbered with baggage, he in¬ 
cessantly harassed the vastly su¬ 
perior forces of the Duke of 
Mayenne and Marshal Matignon. 
Intercepting their convoys, cutting 
up their detachments, and Hirow- 
ing succours into such places as 
were threatened by their arms, he 
completely bafiled their designs, 
and prevented them from under¬ 
taking afly enterprise of impor¬ 
tance. The Prince himself was 
foremost in every exploit, and 
fared no better than the meanest 
of his followers, while his con¬ 
stant cheerfulness, his generous 
self -denial, and utter recklessness 
of personal danger, caused him 
to be idolized by all who had the 
happiness to serve under him. 
The very elements seemed to 
favor him, and the heavy rains 
that fell unceasingly engendered 
a wasting sickness in the enemy's 
ranks. Roth their Generals were 
successively attacked by it, and 
when the season of harvest ap¬ 
proached, their troops disbanded 
of themselves, and returned in- 
gloriously to their homes.* 


* Several lampoons were pruiluccft in riilicule ol Mayonnu’b buotlcss cxpediUoii into 
Guyenne. Two of the best are subjoined:— 

Hanssez vos voritcs, grands portcaux : 

Hays dc Paris, tenrz vous hauts: 

Si entrera Ic Uiic de Gloiie 
Qui pour tuer cent Uuguenaux, 

A fait perir iiiille Papaux: 

N’a.t-il pas bien gagne ^ boirc i 

V Oronce cst un iiyson ctTtievet unccane, 

Qiu cn r^piirseiitatil la rarle Gallicane, 

Ont oultlic <le inc-itic, oil iaisst- par mt-spris 

i.es villes ct eli.lteaii\ rjuc cc (jrarirt Due a pris, , 

It is almost needless to observe tbat Oiouce aud Tlicvet were enuueut geographers and 
mappists of the times. 
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Haring provided for the tem¬ 
porary security of his own more 
peculiar province, Navarre has¬ 
tened to La Rochelle to oppose 
the farther progress of Marshal 
Biron in Poitou. Tho Prince of 
Conde had returned to that city 
in tho beginning of January, ac¬ 
companied by a few armed vessels 
placed at his disposal by the 
Queen of England. His stay was 
brief, for he immediately com¬ 
menced hostilities, and gained 
possession of some small places in 
the neighbourhood. On this, St. 
Luc issued forth from Brouage 
with the design of recovering the 
Island of Oleron, bravely and suc¬ 
cessfully defended by B’Aubignc. 
'W’'hile he was thus engaged, a 
division of his troops, commanded 
by Tiercelin, was suddenly at¬ 
tacked by the Huguenot cavalry. 
Tho engagement was severely con¬ 
tested, but victory at length de¬ 
clared in favor of the Prince of 
Condd, whose loss, however, was 
enormous, and in some respects 
irreparable. Among the slain 
were Benjamin de Tanlay and 
Francis de Rieux, sons of D’An- 
delot and nephews of Gaspard de 
Coligny. Their brother Francis 
de Sailly had expired a short time 
before at St. Jean d’Angely, and 
the only survivor Count de Laval 
died a week afterwards of a broken 
heart. Laval and Francis de 
Rieux were sons of Claude de 
Rieux, heiress of Laval, while the 
other two were by D’Andelot’s 
second wife Anne de Salms. In 


life they had ever been closely 
united, and in death they were 
laid side by side in one tomb, in 
the Chapel of Taillebourg. Short¬ 
ly after this disastrous victory, 
the Prince of Cond6 married Ca¬ 
therine de la Tremouille, sister of 
the Duke of Thouars. 

About the middle of June, Mar¬ 
shal Biron arrived at Niort with 
1200 horse and 3000 foot, but 
instead of pushing on direct to- 
the gates of La Rochelle, he turn¬ 
ed aside to lay siege to Marans, 
a place on the sea coast, only 
approachable on the land side 
by extensive marshes, the roads 
through which were defended by 
strong forts. On hearing of the 
Marshal’s designs, Navarre hadleft 
Turenne to command in Guyenne, 
while he himself hastened to La 
Rochelle with a body of 300 horse, 
but he could not induce the citi¬ 
zens to weaken their own garrison 
by sending reinforcements to Ma¬ 
rans. He therefore proceeded 
thither in person, and directed 
some additional fortifications to 
be thrown up. He also brought 
a huge culverin from La Rochelle, 
which obtained the nagne of Chasse^ 
Biron from the damage it inflict¬ 
ed on the assailants. Finding all 
his efforts utterly fruitless, the 
Marshal agreed to a truce on the 
5th of August, by which Ma¬ 
rans was declared a neutral port, 
though garrisoned exclusively by 
the Huguenots.* 

In Guyenne the royalists re¬ 
sumed hostilities about the middle 


* It was a very common custom to give names to guns of large calibre. When Charles 
VI. besieged Compidgne and Soissons, held by officers of Jean-saus Pear, Duke of Burgiudy» 
great ravage and still greater alarm were caused by the BoMfgeoise. At Ghent there la stilt 
shown an enormous cannon named J)e JDuUe Griete, or Xud Margaret, which is supposed 
to have belonged to Philip the Hardy, and was used by the townsprople at the siege of 
Oudenaerde in I3S2, and again in U52. Charles Qiim*- had The Twelve Apoetlee found^ for 
his Tunis expedition, and In the 16th century there was a gun or bomb at Bois-Ie-Dnc, call- 
« ed La Diablessc, which was repurU'd to carry us far as Bommel. In our own countiy we 
have Queen Anne’s pocket pistol at Dover, and Mons Meg in Edinburgh. Stones were ge¬ 
nerally discharged from these instruments of destruction. 
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of July, and Ch&tillon was close¬ 
ly besieged by both Mayenne and 
Matignon. But in Tain they re¬ 
peated their assaults, and exhaust¬ 
ed every means of offence. The 
^lace held out for six weeks, and 
shortly afterwards Mayenne re¬ 
turned to Paris, his greatest ex¬ 
ploit having been the forcible 
abduction of Anne dc Casemont- 
la-Force, step-daughter of Mar¬ 
shal St. Andre, and the wealthiest 
heiress in France. Her guardian, 
John d’Escars-la-Vauginon, had 
married her while yet a mere child 
to his own son the Prince of Caran- 
cy, who fell in a duel in the early 
part of this year, with his rival 
CJiarles Biron, the son of the Mar¬ 
shal. She was nevertheless still 
kept confined in her guardian’s 
chateau, until the Duke of Ma¬ 
yenne, with the consent of herown 
mother, carried her off as a suita¬ 
ble match for his own sou. In so 
doing he anticipated Turenne, 
who had meditated a similar pro¬ 
ject in favor of himself. La 
Vauginon laid a formal complaint 
before the King, and Mayenne 
was constrained to give the damsel 
up to the Queen, who secretly 
promised to consign her to the 
protection of his mother the 
Duchess of Nemours.* The lady 
however was in fact married to 
none of these suitors for her 
fortune, but was subsequently 
united to Francis D’Orleans-Lon- 
gueville, Count of St. Paul. 


Such incidents as these do not 
perhaps strictly belong to a mere 
narrative of the League, but they 
certainly tend to illustrate the 
state of society at that period, 
and to afford a safe guide to the 
motives, manners, and modes of 
thinking of the great actors on 
the public stage. With a similar 
view may be recorded the death 
of Count d’Angoulcme, Grand 
Prior of France, and legitimized 
son of Henry II. This noble¬ 
man had a dispute with the Baron 
de Castillane, and in a moment 
of passion ran him through 
with his sword. The Italian fell 
to the ground, but before he ex¬ 
pired succeeded in stabbing the 
Prior with his poniard in the 
lower part of the abdomen : death 
ensued in a few hours. The now ^ 
vacant government of Provence 
was therefore bestowed on the 
Duke of Epernon, who, appoint¬ 
ing his brother La Valette to be 
his Lieutenant-General, in a few 
weeks pacified the district, and 
then returned to the more genial 
atmosphere of the court. Les- 
diguieres, who had succeeded to 
the command of the Huguenots 
on the death of the unfortunate 
Montbrun, though distinguish¬ 
ed rather for his abilities than his 
birth, had recently defeated *the 
leaguers under DeVins, but being 
unable or unwilling to cope with 
the royalists, now retired into 
Dauphiny. The Duke of Joyeuse 


* Anne d’Este was the daughter of Hercules, Duke of Ferrara, and Rdn^e, the wise 
daughter of Louis XII. She was married first to Francis of Lorraine, the great Duke of Guise, 
kiUed by Poltrot at the siege of Orleans in isfis. She afterwards married James dc Savoie, 
Duke of Nemours, who for this purpose obtsdned a divorce from bis wife Frances de Rohan 
on the ground of her being a Iierctic. This unhappy lady was afterwards known only as the 
Dame de la Ganache, or the Duchess of Londuuois. For this reason the Protestants affected 
to call the young Duke of Nemours/rere adufteria, instead of/r«re ulerin, of Mayenne and 
the Guises. By her first marriage Anne d’Este had three sous, the Duke and the Cardinal of 
Guise, and the Marquis, afterwards thciDukc of Mayenne. By her second marriage she be. 
came the mother of the Duke of Nemours, who so gallantly defended Paris against 
Henry IV. i 

The Duke of Mayenne ituurrled Henrlo de Savoie, daughter of ViUars, Admiral of France, 
and widow of Melchior des Frez, lord of Montpezat. 
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also obtained some successes in 
Languedoc, after which ha os¬ 
tentatiously reviewed his forces 
under the walls of Toulouse, which 
was governed by his father Vis¬ 
count Joyeuse, as Lieut.-General 
of the province. Nor was Henry 
of Guise less diligent on his part. 
After surprising Donzy in the 
Duchy of Bouillon, he suddenly 
passed into Burgundy and laid 
siege to Auxonne. After an he¬ 
roic resistance the garrison capi¬ 
tulated on honorable terms, and 
Baron'de Sennecy was appointed 
governor. Guise then proceeded 
through Champagne to Soissons, 
where an assembly of the League 
Princes was held and was formal¬ 
ly declared against the Duke of 
Bouillon. In consequence, he 
again collected some troops, and 
seizing -upon llocroy, encamped 
at Mouzon, near Sedan. 

The affairs of the Huguenots 
had appeared so desperate at the 
close of the year 15S5, that the 
Protestant Princes of Germany 
deemed it their bounden duty, 
as well as sound policy, to inter¬ 
cede in their favour. An august 
embassy was accordingly ap¬ 
pointed to implore the King to 
relax his severity, and to grant 
freedom of conscience to so large 
anh deserving a portion of his 
subjects. Henry III. was greatly 
embarrassed what course to pur¬ 
sue, as it appeared inevitable that 
he must give offence either to 
the Princes or to the League. lie 
therefore adopted a middle course 
with the success such measures 
usually obtain. As soon as he 
heard of the approach of the am¬ 
bassadors, he set out for Lyons, 
leaving a message of regret that 
affairs of urgency would not per¬ 
mit him to return to Paris before 
the autumn. The insult was 


duly appreciated, and the Counts 
of Isemberg and Montbeliard, 
the chiefs of the deputation re¬ 
turned to their own country. The 
others however resolved to re¬ 
main ; until the King, finding 
that he could not exhaust their^ 
patience, returned to St. Germain, 
and reluctantly accorded them an 
audience. But they imprudent¬ 
ly took upon themselves to cen¬ 
sure his conduct in no measured 
terms, and upbraided him with 
Ills breach of faith in revoking 
the Edicts of Paciffcation. Hen¬ 
ry the Third’s naturally hasty 
temper was roused by this dis¬ 
respectful address, and he haugh¬ 
tily replied that he was answerable 
for his acts to God alone, and that 
as he had always carefully ab¬ 
stained from any interference with 
the affairs of his neighbours, he 
was entitled to expect similar 
forbearance on their part. Then 
retiring into his cabinet, he pen¬ 
ned a few lines, in which he gave 
the lie direct to all who accused 
him of violating his faith, and 
informed the Envoys they were 
at liberty to depart when they 
pleased, as they ha^ received his 
answer. This unbecoming treat¬ 
ment of their deputation, com¬ 
bined with the eloquent exhorta¬ 
tions of the venerable Theodore 
Beza, determined the German 
Princes to aid their Protestant 
brethren with an elEcient force, 
and by means of English subsi¬ 
dies a powerful Army was set on 
foot. 

Henry III. had fallen yet low¬ 
er, were that possible, in the 
estimation of his people. The 
Pulpits resounded with denuncia¬ 
tions of his perfidy, and it was 
asserted that he was still laboring 
to secure the succession to Na¬ 
varre, and to obtain for the here- 
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Ifcs unrestricted freedom of pub¬ 
lic worship. His bigotry, how¬ 
ever, is unquestionable, and no¬ 
thing but the frenzy of faction 
could have blinded the people to 
disbelief of his sincere attach¬ 
ment to the superstitious prac¬ 
tices of the church of Rome. He 
again made processions through 
the streets of Paris, accompanied 
by his courtiers, all alike envelop¬ 
ed in long white linen dresses 
in the shape of a sack, wide, and 
reaching to the feet, with long 
sleeves and a pointed hood, hav¬ 
ing in front two holes for the 
eyes, and descending in a point 
to the girdle, which was formed 
of fine linen-thread woven into a 
cord with knots at regular inter¬ 
vals, and hanging down below 
the knee. A linen scourge, guilt¬ 
less of human blood, was sus¬ 
pended from the waist, and on 
the left shoulder appeared a 
white satin cross, on a circular 
ground of dark-colored velvet. 
In this masquerade attire the 
King went from the monastery of 
the Chartreux to Our Lady of 
Chartres and back again, in two 
days. All sright-thinking and 
sensible men were justly shock¬ 
ed and grieved by these scanda¬ 
lous exhibitions^ while the lower 
orders and the factious turned 
them into open ridicule. The 
lackies of the courtiers who took 
part in these processions, affected 
in derision to scourge themselves 
in like manner while waiting 
for their masters in the court of 
the Louvre. The King happened 
one day to come upon them while 
thus employed, and commanded 
eighty of them to be led into the 
court of the kitchen, where they 
received a sound flogging, and a 
severe caution as to their future 
good behaviour* Indeed^ his 


severity on some occasions was 
only equalled by his indulgence 
on others. Doctor Poncet, Cu¬ 
rate of St. Pierre des Arcis, hav¬ 
ing uttered many insolent libels 
against the King in the course of 
a sermon, escaped with a few 
days’ imprisonment, though he is 
said to have died of fright short¬ 
ly afterwards on learning the 
cruel fate of a crack-brained ad¬ 
vocate of Poitiers, named Le 
Breton. This unfortunate man 
having lost the cause of a poor 
client became greatly excited, and 
never ceased to declaim against 
the oppressive conduct of the 
rich and powerful. Mayenne was 
at that time at Bordeaux, reco¬ 
vering from an illness induced 
by exposure to the heavy spring 
rains. To him Le Breton has¬ 
tened to state his grievances, and 
to solicit the Duke’s protection. 
Either to free himself from the 
importunities of a man who was 
evidently deranged in intellect, 
or with the idea of turning his 
frenzy to account, Mayenne gave 
him a small sum of money and 
many fair promises. On his re¬ 
turn to Paris, the poor advocate 
became more violent than before, 
and published a most libellous 
pamphlet, which was immedi¬ 
ately seized, and its author con¬ 
demned to death, though his 
insanity was proved beyond a 
doubt. The book was burned by 
the hands of the common hang¬ 
man, the printers were flogged 
and banished the kingdom, and 
Le Breton himself underwent his 
unjust sentence within the court 
qf the Palace of Justice for fear 
of a rescue on the part of the 
mob. 

About the same time there ap¬ 
peared several pamphlets direct- * 
ed against the League and its 
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chief supporters. Of these, three 
were from the experienced pen 
of Duplessis-Mornay, and were 
intended to refute the sophisms 
and mis-statements of Louis d’Or> 
leans in his paper entitled Le 
Catholique Anglais ; nor were the 
futile operations of the Duke 
of Mayenne treated with more 
tenderness and respect. The 
Anti^-Guisart also assailed the 
conduct and motives of the Guise 
family, whose elevation it trac¬ 
ed from the comparatively hum¬ 
ble office of Grand Huntsman 
of Francis I., to the posses¬ 
sion of the highest dignities of 
the realm. It professed to un¬ 
veil the real purposes of the 
League, and to prove that tlie 
Protestants were not heretics, but 
at the worst only dissenters, and 
inveighed against the tyrannical 
usurpations of the See of Rome, 
while it strenuously upheld the 
laws of hereditary succession and 
the independence of the French 
Crown. It is, in short, an ex¬ 
tremely erudite, closely-argued, 
and well-written paper, abound¬ 
ing with references to history, 
but, like all the controversial me¬ 
moirs of those times, somewhat 
tedious and pedantic. 

'ilThere is reason to believe that 
at one time the King ran very con¬ 
siderable risk from a confederacy 
formed to dethrone him, and of 
which Mayenne was at least the 
nominal chief. The disclosures 
of the same Nicolas Foulain, to 
whom allusion has already been 
made, placed the King on his guard, 
and the Bastille and other strong 
posts in and about Paris wene 
secured with trustworthy troops. 
The Duke soon afterwards soli¬ 


cited an audience of leave, when 
Henry III. by his raillery gave 
him to understand, that he was 
perfectly aware of the plot that 
had been concerted. 

The fear of the German confe¬ 
deracy strongly disposed Henry 
HI. to conclude a peace with the 
King of Navarre, and he even 
proposed that if that Prince would 
abjure Calvinism, he should obtain 
a divorce from Margaret of Va¬ 
lois, and marry Christine, daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke of Lorraine.* 

The dueen-mother undertook 
the mission, but to avert the cla¬ 
mours of the Leaguers, the King 
gave out that his only object was 
to retard the march of the Ger¬ 
mans, and as this explanation be¬ 
came public, Navarre refused to 
entertain the proposition. To¬ 
wards the close of the year ano¬ 
ther attempt was made at negoci- 
ation, and Catherine proceeded to 
Charapigny with her customary 
train of syrens, who failed how¬ 
ever in this instance to shake the 
constancy of the Huguenots. Great 
difficulties arose at the outset as to 
the place and manner of the inter¬ 
view, for both parties mutually 
distrusted each other: but at last, 
through the exertions of the Duke 
of Montpensicr, it was agreed to 
be h€ld at St. Bois near Cognac, 
on the 14th of December. Cathe¬ 
rine was very anxious, as a pre¬ 
liminary measure, that a truce 
should be proclaimed, but this the 
Protestants prudently refused, be¬ 
ing well aware that her design 
was thereby to check the advance 
of the Germans. The first and 
second conferences passed over in 
mutual recrimination, and when 
Navarre entered the Queen's 


* Christine w«a daughter of the Duke of Lorraine and Clnude of France, sister of 
Henry 111. She was subseqnently married to Ferdinand, Duke of Tuscany, who had pre- 
vtously been a Cardinal, but had obtained a digpensatioa for this purpose. 
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apartment, Cond6 and Turenne 
kept guard at the door. Cathe¬ 
rine next attempted to set Navarre 
against his own party, and taunted 
him with the little influence he 
possessed even in La Kochelle. 
But he carefully guarded against 
her wiles, and calmly replied that 
he had sufficient power to do 
whatever was right. She then 
told him that the King would 
never consent to a lasting peace 
unless he renounced his heretical 
opinions, and dwelt forcibly on all 
the advantages he could thence 
acquire. To these'specious sug¬ 
gestions the Prince replied that he 
could not consent for mere world¬ 
ly reasons to compromise his con¬ 
science and his honour, but that 
he was still willing to abide by 
the decrees of a free Council. A 
subsequent interview took place at 
Fontenay, when Catherine at 
length lost her habitual command 
of temper, and haughtily declared 
that the King was resolved to be 
master in his own kingdom, and 
would henceforth permit the ex¬ 
ercise of only one religion. “ Be 
it so, Madame,” replied Turenne, 
with a scornful smile, such also 
is our wish, provided that it be our 
own: otherwise, we will flght hard 
first.” So saying he made her a 
low bow, and retired from her 
presence. Having thus failed in 
her attempts to beguile the Hu¬ 
guenots into a deceitful peace, Ca¬ 
therine returned to Paris, where 
she found matters in a most unset¬ 
tled and unsatisfactory state. 

1587.—Though the King had 
at first felt uneasy and disquieted 
about the conspiracy that had 
lately been revealed .to him, his 
fears yrete soon dissipated, }nd 
the wmter was passed in as much 
festivity as if there had been no 
troubles in the kingdom, and no 
vox,, n, —NO, X. 


responsibility attached to himself. 
Balls, masquerades, banquets, and 
penitential processions followed 
each other in rapid alternation. 
On the first day of the new year 
he took a iiolemn oath to permit 
only one religion in France, but 
few persons placed any reliance 
on his professions, which were 
liable to change with every new 
event. The fury of the bigoted 
Catholics received a fresh stimu¬ 
lus this spring by the execution, 
February 18th, of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the priests declared not 
only from the pulpits, but in the 
confessionals, that in like manner 
would Navarre deal with the faith¬ 
ful, should he ever ascend the 
throne. The Lorraine princes 
vehemently denounced the trea¬ 
chery and cruelty of Elizabeth, and 
vowed eternal vengeance against 
the Protestants. The obsequies 
of the unfortunate princess were 
celebrated with great pomp in 
the Cathedral Church of Notre 
Dame, and the King and Queen, 
attended by the principal cour¬ 
tiers, assisted at the ceremony. 
It was on this occasion that the 
Archbishop of Bourges gave great 
oifence to the King, by speaking 
of the late and the present Duke 
of Guise as ” two thunderbolts of 
war,” which exceptionable phrase 
was accordingly omitted in the 
printed version of his funeral 
sermon. 

Hostilities had continued with 
doubtful, though insignificant 
success in the Duchy of Bouillon, 
but in the month of May the 
Duke of Guise proceeded to 
Meaux to convince the King that 
some vigorous steps must be tak¬ 
en to oppose the formidable army 
that was assembling in Germany. 
He complained at the same time 
of the lukewarm manner in which 
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the war had hitherto been con* 
ducted, of the neglect shewn to all 
those who were attached tohimself; 
and of the frequent infractions of 
the Treaty of Nemours. Henry 
III. submitted with patience to the 
upbraidings of his haughty sub¬ 
ject to whom he offered the most 
advantageous terms, as the con¬ 
dition of his reconciliation with 
the King of Navarre. But Guise 
was too wary to be thus ca¬ 
joled. He had, insulted and 
deeply offended his sovereign, 
and he well knew that his only 
chance of personal security was 
in keeping up the League. Hen¬ 
ry therefore came to the resolution 
of annihilating both parties, and 
with that view issued orders for 
levying three distinct armies. 
He proposed to send a powerful 
force under the Duke of Joyeuse 
to overwhelm Navarre. He des¬ 
tined Guise to oppose the Ger¬ 
mans, taking care to insure his 
defeat by withholding from him 
sufficient reinforcements. While 
he himself, at the head of the 
third army, formed of the choicest 
troops in the kingdom, held him¬ 
self in readiness to fall upon the 
victorious Germans, and thus ter¬ 
minate the war by the destruction 
of all his enemies. The event 
however disappointed his calcula¬ 
tions, and redounded to the great¬ 
er glory of the rival leaders of 
faction. 

Navarre had already taken 
the field, and early in March 
made himself master of Chizay 
and Fontenay by capitulation: 
Mauleon was surprised, and Sas- 
say and St. Maixent carried by 
storm. On hearing of the ad¬ 
vance of Joycuse’s vastly supe¬ 
rior force he retired to La Ro¬ 
chelle, and dispersed his troops 
in garrisons. Two regiments had 


been stationed at St. Eloi, but 
being surrounded by the royal¬ 
ists, they surrendered, on condi¬ 
tion that their lives should be 
spared. Joyeuse, however, com¬ 
manded them to be butchered 
in cold blood, because, says 
D'Aubign6, this was the only way 
to extort applause from the pul¬ 
pits of Paris. The town of St. 
Maixent soon afterwards capitu¬ 
lated after an honorable resistance, 
but it was nevertheless given up 
to be pillaged, and the Protestant 
Minister condemned to be hang¬ 
ed, because his name had not 
been expressly mentioned in the 
terms of capitulation. The roy¬ 
alist forces then threatened Ma- 
rans, but at the request of St. 
Luc, turned aside and took Ton- 
nay-Charentc, which was almost 
immediately recovered by the 
Prince of Condd, and again, in a 
few days, retaken by the Duke of 
Joyeuse. The desolation of the 
country, and the misery of its 
wretched inhabitants, may thence 
be well imagined. But the boo¬ 
ty his men acquired in sacking 
the rich Abbey of Maillezais led 
to many desertions, und his ranks 
were besides so thinned by sick¬ 
ness, that Joyeuse found himself 
under the necessity of returning 
to Paris to obtain reinforcements. 
In his absence, he entrusted the 
command of his remaining troops 
to his Camp-Marshal John de 
Beaumanoir, Marquis of Laver- 
din, a brave and experienced Ge¬ 
neral, whom Catherine de Medi- 
cis had seduced* from the party 
of the King of Navarre, during 
her visit to Nerac. 

On his arrival at court, Joy- 
eusp found his influence greajly on 
the wane, while that of his rival 
Epernou daily increased. His 
brother, the Count de Boa- 
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chage, had recently lost his wife, 
‘Epernon’s sister, in consequence 
of her devout vigils and excessive 
abstinence. This calamity had 
such an effect upon the Count, 
that he resolved to renounce the 
world, and entering the order of 
Capuchins, he assumed the name 
of Brother Angelus, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of the 
King and Court. About the same 
time Epernon espoused the weal¬ 
thy Countess de Candalet, on 
which occasion Henry III. with his 
usual indifference to the future, 
lavished the most sumptuous pre¬ 
sents on both the bride and bride¬ 
groom.* It is said that the suc¬ 
cessful favorite had also won the 
volatile affections of Joyeuse’s 
mistress. Mademoiselle de Vitry, 
Maid of Honour to the Queen, and 
it was expected, that according to 
the custom of the times, the two 
rivals would have adjusted this 
difference with the sword. Joy- 
euse, however, wisely took no 
notice of the fickleness of the lady, 
but on requesting the King’s per¬ 
mission to give battle to Navarre, 
Henry in according it, added, that 
the Court looked upon him as a 
poltroon, and that he would have 
some difficulty to convince them 
of the contrary. But no sooner 
was it known that a battle was 
about to be fought than the young 
and gallant nobles fiocked to his 
standard, for he was generally 
preferred to all the royal favorites, 
on account of his warm, frank, 
and generous disposition. 

During his absence Navarre had 
issued forth from La Rochelle, and 
gained some trifling advantages 
over the Marquis of Laverdin. 
He had also received a reinforce¬ 


ment of 600 cavalry and 2000 
musketeers under Turenne, from 
Ferigord and the Limousin, toge¬ 
ther with the principal nobility of 
Saintonge under Condd. That 
Prince’s brothers, Count de Sois- 
sons and the Prince of Conty, 
though Catholics, now declared 
for Navarre—the former having 
formed a project of marrying his 
sister Catherine. Navarre there¬ 
fore advanced as far as Montsoreau 
to effect a junG||pn with Soissons, 
who brought him 300 men-at-arms 
and 500 dragoonsf—while the 
younger brother proceeded to take 
the command of the German auxi¬ 
liaries, who had now entered the 
French territories. The King of 
Navarre had expected to fail in 
with them somewhere near La 
Charitd, about eighty leagues 
distant from his present position, 
but he was not then aware that 
three Royalist armies interposed 
between him and his allies. As 
soon as he became acquainted 
with the actual state of affairs, 
he resolved to fall back upon the 
basin of the Dordogne, and then 
make a long circuit by Roanne, 
on the Upper Loire, into Burgun¬ 
dy, where he would encounter 
no obstacles to his junction with 
the Germans. But Joyeuse ^di¬ 
vined his intention, and, keep¬ 
ing a little more to the East, 
arrived at Chalais, on the 18th 
of October, on the same day 
that Navarr4, who had passed 
more to the right by Taillebourg, 
encamped at Monlieu. Near this 
spot the little river Drogne joins 
the Isle, and their united streams 
fall into the Dordogne a few leagues 
lower down, near Libourne. Be¬ 
low the junction of these two 


^he marriage was conducted qaietty and wtthoat extravagance, bat tne King present, 
ed Epernon with 400,000 crowns, 
t Arquebusiers b cbeval. 
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little streams was the hamlet of 
Guintre, and in the fork formed 
by their confluence stood the 
small town and castle of Coutras. 
As Navarre must inevitably pass 
by these two places on his march 
into Guyenne, Marshal Matignon 
wrote to Joyeuse to push forward 
and entrench himself there, while 
he would undertake to be at Li< 
bourne on the 22nd of the month, 
with whatever troops he could col¬ 
lect in Gascony the adjoining 
districts. The Protestants would 
thus Save been placed between 
the two armies, and their utter 
destruction must necessarily have 
followed. But the activity of the 
one, and the presumption of the 
other General, defeated this pru¬ 
dent plan of operations. On the 
19th, indeed Laverdin was sent 
forward to occupy Coutras, but 
finding it already in the hands of 
La Tremouille, he returned to 
Joyeuse, who crossed the Orogne 
the same day at Laroche-Chalais, 
while Navarre passed over by the 
ford at Coutras. Thus the two 
armies debouched upon the nar¬ 
row plain lying between the two 
streams, separated by an interval 
of only a few miles. The army 
of Joyeuse was greatly superior 
in ipumbers, but vastly inferior in 
discipline to that of the Hugue¬ 
nots, and there can be no doubt 
that his proper course would have 
been to have awaited the arrival 
of Matignon, when victory could 
not have wavered for an instant. 
The young nobles, however, were 
eager for an opportunity of dis¬ 
tinguishing themselves, and when 
he declared that Navarre was at 
last within their power, and could 
not possibly escape, they loudly 
applauded and shouted “ Bataille! 
Bataille !” Their enthusiasm car¬ 
ried away the more cautious, and 


orders were immediately issued 
for a night march, in the hope of 
surprising the enemy. But the 
veteran Huguenots were on their 
guard, and the approach of the 
royalists was duly notified by the 
advanced posts of light cavalry. 
As retreat was impossible, a little 
before daybreak Navarre drew 
up his men, consisting of from 
four to five thousand foot and 
2,500 horse, in a small plain about 
half a league in front of Coutras, 
where he had deposited his bag¬ 
gage. On his left he had the 
river Drogne, while his right was 
protected by a warren, a young 
copse, and a field, inclosed with a 
hedge and ditch, that inclined a 
little towards the enemy. Behind 
him was a small grove and the 
town of Coutras. On the extreme 
right he placed two strong bat¬ 
talions of infantry, supported 
on their left by the light cavalry 
under La Tremouille, while 120 
musketeers skirmished in front as 
enfants 'perdas. In the centre was 
posted the Gendarmerie, on whom 
usually depended the fate of the 
day. Next to Tremouille’s light 
division came Turentie’s squadron 
of two hundred Gascon gentlemen, 
and sixty paces to their left Condi’s 
company of 250 men-at-arms. 
After a second interval of 150 
paces appeared Navarre’s squad¬ 
ron, 300 strong, and then the 
Count de Soissons with 200 horse. 
On the left wing was posted the 
remainder of the infantry. The 
line was of considerable extent, but 
of no great depth, and the wings 
were a little advanced, so as to 
form the horns of a crescent, and 
to fire on the flanks of the enemy 
as Jhey charged. Interspersed 
with the cavalry were 8ma|||||^e- 
tachments of musketeers, aftrathe 
plan introduced by Coligny, who 
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were ranged in four ranks of five 
men each. The first couched on 
the ground, the second dropped 
on one knee, the third stooped, 
and the fourth stood erect. They 
were ordered to reserve their fire 
till the foe was within twenty 
yards, and then to pour in a si¬ 
multaneous volley. The artillery 
under the Grand Master Clermont 
d’Amboise, was placed on a gen¬ 
tle eminence to the right of the 
Count de Soissons. These pre¬ 
parations were hardly completed, 
when the royalists issued into the 
plain in some disorder, owing to 
their impetuosity and eagerness 
to advance. Laverdin arranged 
their order of battle. In the left 
wing he posted 1,800 musketeers, 
and, to support them, a little to 
the right stood the Light Horse 
and the Albanian troopers under 
their captain. Mercury Buat, and 
a squadron of 400 lances under 
Laverdin in person.* 

Opposite Turenne were placed 
500 lances under Montigny, and 
in the centre was drawn up, as it 
were a hedge, a gallant array of 
1,200 lances, the noblest and 
bravest of the land, headed by 
Joyeuse, his brother the Marquis 
of St. Sauveur, St. Luc, and 
other gentlemen of repute. On 
the right wing was placed the 
remainder of the infantry about 
3,000 in number, supported by 
seven Cornets of dragoons. The 
feeble park of artillery was rang¬ 
ed between Joyeuse and Montig¬ 
ny. For nearly one whole hour 
the two armies remained in pre¬ 


sence without advancing a single 
step, for it would have been con¬ 
trary to the chivalrous notions of 
the day to have attacked the roy¬ 
alists before they had recovered 
their order. “ On one side*'—says 
an historian of the League—wore 
to be seen only gilded armour su¬ 
perbly inlaid with gold, and gleam¬ 
ing in the sun, lances painted, 
and decorated with ribbons, their 
pennons fluttering in the breeze, 
rich surcoats of velvet ornament¬ 
ed with broad gold and silver 
lace, each company differently 
arrayed according to the colours 
of its captain, large and magnifi¬ 
cent plumes fiercely nodding on 
their helmets, handsomely em¬ 
broidered scarves with deep gold 
fringes, and all these young cava¬ 
liers wearing the ciphers and co¬ 
lours of their mistresses, and at¬ 
tired as if they were going to a 
banquet rather than a battle. 
One would have thought it was 
an army equipped in the ancient 
Persian style, such a display was 
there of pomp and luxury, of 
gold and silk, on both horses and 
men. But on the other side were 
to be seen only veteran soldiers, 
regardless of toil and privation, 
of a fierce and menacing aspect, 
uncombed, ill-clothed, with tl^ir 
filthy leathern doublets over 
their coarse and shabby woollen 
garments, their only ornament 
plain iron and useful arms, 
mounted on horses inured to fa¬ 
tigue, without housings, or capa¬ 
risons, or any other finery. In 
short, it was a second army of 


* The Albanians, sometimes called Epirotes, Estradiots, or Stradiots—probably a corrup¬ 
tion of Stratiotes—were Ugbt Greek horsemen. Besides sword and club, they canri^ 
an arzegay, or pole lO or 12 feet long, shod with iron at both ends, which they wielded 
with both bands and did great execution both on horseback and on foot. Their standard was 
a long pennon attached to the head of a spear. The French light cavalry, or Argoulets, 
ezchuged the blunderbnss for the carbibe under Henry HI., and were thence called Car¬ 
bineers. Their principal duty was skirmishing, but in battle they rendered great service by 
incklng off Uie lance-bearing Gendarmerie. They would gallop up tolerably (dose. Are off 
their pieces, wheel round, gallop behind their own heavy squadrons, reload, and again Ha«b 
forward. They usnally fired tank after rank. 
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Alexander against a second Dari¬ 
us.” Navarre himself wore plain 
armour without any device, his 
vizor up, and a simple salade, or 
round helmet, on the head. 
About nine o’clock he made his 
army kneel down, and offer a 
fervent prayer to the God of 
battles. He then protested that 
he was no rebel to the King, but 
the enemy of those who wished 
to deprive his Majesty of his re¬ 
gal power and prerogatives. He 
further bade them be of good 
•cheer^ and quit them like men. 
They answered by chaunting Ma- 
rot’s version of the 18 th Psalm : 

Voicil'heurense journde 

On Dieu couroune sea^lus. 

The thoughtless young nobles 
laughed and jeered when they 
aaw the Huguenots kneeling on 
the field of battle, and exclaimed, 
“ We have them ! we have them I 
see how the poltroons tremble !” 

No,” replied a veteran officer, 
who knew them of old, “ if they 
tremble before their God, they 
will presently fight with their 
fellow-men, like lions.” 

The Protestants commenced 
the engagement by a discharge of 
artillery. The Cornette Blanche 
was the first to fall, and the 
infantry on the left was thrown 
into disorder. The royalist ar¬ 
tillery on the other hand was 
badly served, and killed only one 
horse, owing to the guns not be¬ 
ing sufficiently elevated to clear 
a slight eminence in front of Con¬ 
di’s division, so that the balls 
buried themselves in the earth. 
To restore the confidence of his 
troops Laverdin charged at the 
head of his division, and broke 
through the light cavalry op¬ 
posed to him, unhorsing and 
wounding their officers. But he 
was unable to control his own 


men, and bring them back to the 
field, for they pressed onward to 
Coutras, and plundered the ene¬ 
my’s baggage. The gallant Mon- 
tigny, perceiving that the flank 
ofTurenne’s squadron was thus 
exposed, charged furiously upon 
his Gascons, who were seized with 
a sudden panic, and fled from 
the field in wild disorder. The 
Huguenot infantry however 
steadily advanced on the left, and 
seeing the confusion of their right 
pushed on the more rapidly, as if 
all now depended on themselves. 
Reserving their fire till they were 
close at hand, they poured in a 
deadly volley, and then charged 
sword in hand, cutting down all 
before them. The Duke of Joy- 
euse now deemed it time to par¬ 
take of the labours and glory of the 
field, and galloping to the front, 
waved forward his gallant hand. 
Clapping spurs to their chargers 
they dashed onward at full speed, 
though at least four hundred 
paces from the hostile ranks, so 
that when they came down upon 
them, their horses were blown 
and their line disordered, thus 
greatly weakeningn the efiect of 
the shock. The Huguenot ca¬ 
valry on the other hand slowly 
advanced about ten paces, and 
when the enemy was within a 
few spear-lengths, fired intp them 
with terrible effect. The muske¬ 
teers also thinned their ranks as 
they advanced, and in the next 
instant their line was broken, 
their horses borne down, the 
cavaliers overthrown or shot 
down, and a frightful slaughter 
commenced. 

The King of Navarre was conspi¬ 
cuous in the thickest of the fight, 
and bore himself like a valiant 
knight. Rushing on one of the 
enemy, he shouted, Rends toi. 
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Philistin!” His comrades took up 
the word, and the field re-echoed 
with the oft^^repeated summons. 
In less than an hour this gallant 
array had ceased to exist. The 
proud-spirited young nobles refus¬ 
ed to give or accept quarter, and 
fell fighting to the last. The infan¬ 
try at the same time made a fright¬ 
ful carnage to avenge the cruelty 
of the royalists at St. Eloiand-St. 
Maixent. Joyeuse himself has¬ 
tened to his artillery to make a 
last desperate stand. St. Luc 
asked him what he proposed to 
do. “ To live no longer. Mon¬ 
sieur de St. Luc, but die gene¬ 
rously after my disaster.” He 
was almost immediately after¬ 
wards made prisoner by two 
captains, to whom he was offer¬ 
ing a ransom of 100,000 crowns, 
when two others came up, and 
moved by envy or malice, shot 
him through the head. On this 
St. Luc charged impetuously 
upon Condd and unhorsed him. 
He then dismounted, and assist¬ 
ing the prince to rise, with every 
mark of respect, begged him to 
receive him as his prisoner. 
Cond6 warmlj^embraced him and 
complimented him on his va¬ 
lour. Colours, artillery, baggage, 
every thing, fell into the hands 
of the victors. The booty was 
immense. Above four hundred 
gentlemen, and more than four 
thousand soldiers, perished in the 
action. Among the slain were 
Joyeuse, his brother the Marquis 
of St. Sauveur, Counts de la 
Suze D’Avangour, D’Aubijoux, 
and many others of the highest 
and oldest families in the Ung- 
dom. The Albanians who had 
been engaged during the fiercest 
part of the struggle in plunder¬ 
ing Navarre’s baggage now fled 
precipitately from Coutras, and 


made their escape. Laverdin, af¬ 
ter vainly striving to rally the 
fugitives, reached Laroche-Cha- 
lais almost alone, with a colour 
he had saved from the regiment 
of Picardy. On the part of the 
Huguenots the loss was almost 
miraculously small, for only five 
or six gentlemen, and about a 
hundred and twenty common sol¬ 
diers were slain. After distin¬ 
guishing himself by his intrepi¬ 
dity in the fight, Navarre exhi¬ 
bited true magnanimity in the 
hour of victory. He intfbated 
his followers to be content with 
a moderate ransom from their 
fellow-countrymen. He eompli- 
mented many of the prisoners 
on their gallantry, and restored, 
his banner to Montigny. Many 
of those of high rank he at once 
released, and sent the dead body 
of Joyeuse to the King, who bes¬ 
towed on it a magnificent funeral. 
A canticle of praise and thanks¬ 
giving was composed for the oc¬ 
casion by the minister Chandieu, 
who had offered up public pray¬ 
ers for success previous to the 
engagement, and some of the 
stanzas are as creditable to his 
talent for versification as to his 
pious gratitude. Every attention 
was paid to the wounded of both 
sides, and the Huguenots agdn 
kneeling on the field of battle 
among the dying and the dead, as¬ 
cribed to the Creator and Father 
of mankind the glory of their own 
preservation and of the slaugh¬ 
ter of their fellow-creatures. In 
a calmer moment the King of 
Navarre addressed the following 
laconic epistle to Henry III. 

Sire, my lord andVirother, re¬ 
turn thanks to God. 1 have bea¬ 
ten your enemies and your ar¬ 
my.” Never was a victory more 
complete, or attended with fewer 
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results. Marshal Matignon, in¬ 
deed, retired to Bordeaux, but 
the Huguenot forces entirely dis¬ 
persed, instead of pushing for¬ 
ward to join the Germans. 
Enriched with the plunder, 
they hastily returned to their 
homes, and the Prince of Condd 
after vainly urging the advance, 
withdrew to La Rochelle. Count 
de Soissons, it is said, was moved 
with jealousy, and so in part oc¬ 
casioned a dissension, while Na¬ 
varre himself was perhaps desirous 
to lay his spoils at the feet of the 
beautiful Corisanda,* the favorite 
of the day. The Germans were 
thus abandoned to their fate, and 
the star of Guise still shone brilli¬ 
antly above the horizon. 

The army of German auxilia¬ 
ries was the most numerous that 
had yet appeared during the civil 
wars, and consisted of 12,000 
Reiters, 4,000 Lansquenets, and 
16,000 Swiss Infantry. The 
command had been assigned to 
Baron Donau, a Prussian noble¬ 
man of good family, and by no 
means destitute of either valour 
or ability, though far too inex¬ 
perienced to conduct an enter¬ 
prise of this nature. On cross¬ 
ing the Rhine at Strasbourg, he 
was joined by the Duke of Bouil¬ 
lon, and his brother Count de la 
March, with 2,000 foot and 300 
horse; and also by DeMony with 
200 cavaliers and 800 foot sol¬ 
diers from Geneva. This for¬ 
midable force, accompanied with 
IS or 20 pieces of artillery, cross¬ 
ed the Vosges mountains without 
opposition, and entered the terri¬ 
tory of Lorraine towar.ds the lat¬ 
ter end of Ai%ust. But unfortu¬ 


nately for their hopes of success, 
their leaders entertained differ¬ 
ent opinions as to the plan of the 
campaign. After the junction of 
the native and foreign troops, 
the chief command devolved on 
the young Duke of Bouillon, while 
the Baron retained that of the 
Reiters with the Baron de Bouc 
for Lieutenant-General. Bouillon 
was'desirous to confine the war to 
Lorraine, and to secure his own 
towns of Sedan and Jametz ; nor 
were the Germans well disposed 
to penetrate to a distance from 
their own frontiers, but Donau 
and most of the French officers 
insisted on the necessity of 
marching onward to join the 
King of Navarre. This last plan 
of operations was finally adopted 
with the resolution of devastating 
Lorraine as they advanced, that 
being the peculiar territory and 
main stay of the House of Guise. 

On the other hand Henry III. 
had failed to perform any of his 
promises to Guise, and thus the 
Duke found himself compelled 
to commence hostilities with an 
insignificant force of 2,000 foot 
soldiers, 600 cuiraSdiers—but all 
men of gentle blood—and 600 
light horse, and Albanians sent to 
him by Balagny and the Prinee 
of Parma. The Duke of Lor¬ 
raine however had raised a body 
of 7,000 foot and 2,000 horse, 
including 2,000 Walloons and a 
corps of light Flemish cavalry, 
800 strong : but tht greater part 
of these he distributed in garri¬ 
son at Nancy and other impor¬ 
tant places. Guise proposed 
therefore to lay waste the open 
fields, to receive the peasants with 


* Coriaanda D'Ardouins,—the Coriaanda of Lea Amman Ou Grand Alcandra—MrM the 
widow of the Count de Orammont, slain at the siege of La Fdre by Matignnn in i^sso. 
Notwithstanding the gteat sacrifices she made to snitply Navarre with fbnds for his military 
i^rations, she was ere long loisahen for the Marchioness de auiercbeviUe. 
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their moveable effects into the 
towns, and to harass the Germans 
in the difficult country they 
would have to traverse. The 
Duke of Lorraine in part adopt¬ 
ed this prudent advice, but he 
objected to coming to an engage¬ 
ment with the enemy, and was 
more anxious to protect his own 
domains than to oppose the march 
of the foreigners into France. As 
head of tlie family, he consequent¬ 
ly assumed the chief command in 
person, and committed only the 
vanguard to his more enterpriz- 
ing and patriotic kinsman. The 
advance of the Germans was at¬ 
tended with many horrors. The 
mills and ovens had already been 
destroyed, and few supplies of any 
kind were to be obtained. This 
exasperated the fierce half disci¬ 
plined soldiery, and they consign¬ 
ed to the flames whatever they 
were unable to carry off. On the 
18th of September they crossed 
the French frontier near Urbain, 
which they burned to the ground, 
and were soon afterwards joined 
by Francis de Ch4tillon with near¬ 
ly a thousand horse, whom he had 
conducted with admirable ability 
through Languedoc and Dauphi- 
ny, and along the skirts of Savoy. 
Beyond this point the Duke of 
Lorraine could not be persuaded 
to lead his troops, alleging that he 
dare not enter the French domi¬ 
nions without the King’s permis¬ 
sion and express command. No¬ 
thing discouraged, Henry of Guise 
continued to fulffi his noble mis¬ 
sion, and hanging on the flank of 
the invaders, allowed them no re¬ 
pose by day or night. At Auxerre 
he received reinforcements under 
the Dukes of Mayenne, Aumale, 
and Elboeuf, and the Count ^e 
Brissac, that raised his force to 
6,000 infantry and 1,800 ht^pse. 
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the League. 

Harassed by Guise, the roads al¬ 
most impassible from the inces¬ 
sant rains, and debilitated by the 
consequences of their excessive 
indulgence in the new wine of the 
season, the Germans at length 
crossed the Seine near Chfttillon, 
and the Yonne at Mailly-la-Ville. 
They then directed their course 
towards La Charit^, though Na¬ 
varre had earnestly recommended 
them to effect the passage of the 
Loire nearer to its source. But 
the allies had now completely 
abandoned all idea of discipline, 
and refused to turn aside from the 
fertile provinces in which they 
were enabled to gratify, without 
restraint, their animal appetites 
and desires. They had also been 
disappointed by the manner in 
which the war had been carried on. 
They expected to have been join¬ 
ed by Navarre or Cond4 on their 
entering the kingdom, and they 
had been assured that Henry III. 
approved of their invasion, which 
was designed to rescue him from 
the thraldom of the League. But 
on their arrival at La Charit4, on 
the 15th of October, they found 
the King in person occupying the 
opposite bank, and prepared to 
dispute the passage of the river. 

The insults of the Parisian po¬ 
pulace and the violent invecti\cs 
of the preachers had convinced 
Henry that his only chance of ob¬ 
taining tranquillity was to take 
an active part in public affairs. 
The curate of St. SSyerin, having 
indulged in more furious vitupe¬ 
ration than usual, and having pub¬ 
licly accused the King of sending 
for the Reiters in order to inti¬ 
midate the true believers, was 
summoned to appear at the Lou¬ 
vre, and give an account of his 
conduct. A report was instantly 
circulated that all the preachers 
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vrcre to be arrested, and John 
Boucher, priest of St, Benoit, 
sounded the tocsin to call the 
people to arms. Bussy le Clerc 
and Cruc6, having collected a 
number of students and some of 
the lowest rabble, even ventured 
to attack the officers of justice and 
drove them across the bridges. 
The Duke of Epernon strongly 
advised the King to send a suffi¬ 
cient force to suppress the sedi¬ 
tion and arrest the ringleaders, 
but he was dissuaded by the de¬ 
ceitful ^counsels of Villequier, and 
the populace designated this in¬ 
solent riot, whicli occurred on the 
Srd of September, as the “ heu- 
reuse journ6e de St. S6v6rin.” On 
another occasion Epernon was dis¬ 
patched in person to quell a dis¬ 
turbance that had broken out in 
the B'aubourg St. Germain, but 
narrowly escaped assassination 
while crossing the bridge of Notre 
Dame. 

The King dissembled for the 
time his anger at these repeated 
outrages and proceeded to Etampes 
to take the command of his army. 
Here he suddenly resumed the 
manly vigour and military bearing 
of which ins early youth had given 
such fallacious promise. Patient 
of fatigue, he was on the saddle 
wi^h the break of day, encourag¬ 
ing his troops and examining into 
the minutest details. He had 
assembled an imposing force of 
8,000 Swiss, -1,000 Reiters, and 
10,000 French infantry, besides 
most of the Compagnies d’Ordon- 
nance, composed of the first gen¬ 
tlemen of the land. To cross the 
Loire in tlie face of such an ene¬ 
my was manifestly impracticable, 
and all the fords between Gien and 
Nevers had been destroyed. The 
Germans therefore turned aside 
towards Neuvy as if intending to 


marcli upon Paris, which was to¬ 
tally uncovered. But the abun¬ 
dance that prevailed in the domains 
of Chdtillon detained them until 
the Duke of Guise had time to post 
himself at Courtenay, and so inter¬ 
cept their farther progress in that 
direction. Their real object was 
probably only to pass into Beaune 
by the rich and open country that 
lies between Orleans and Montar- 
gis. On the 26th of October the 
Duke was at table with several 
princes of his family, when intelli¬ 
gence reached him that a large 
body of Reiters had taken up 
their quarters in the hamlet of 
Vimory,not quite two leagues dis¬ 
tant. He instantly resolved to 
attack them, although utterly 
ignorant of their numbers, and on 
Mayenne observing that some 
deliberation was necessary before 
undertaking such an enterprise, 
he replied that if he were to think 
all his life time, he never could 
come to a better resolution 
than be was able to form in a 
quarter of an hour. Preparations 
were accordingly made with se- 
cresy and dispatch, and, favoured 
by the darkness of the night, and 
the presumptuous Security of the 
enemy, his troops had commen¬ 
ced the work of slaughter before 
their approach was suspected. 
The Reiters however defended 
themselves gallantly, and slew not 
a few of the assailants. The Ba¬ 
ron Donau charging at random 
down a bye-street, encountered 
the Duke of Mayenne, and blows 
were exchanged between the two 
commanders, but the conflict ter¬ 
minated by the Baron forcing his 
way into the open country. The 
loss of the Germans was very 
great. One thousand are said to 
have perished, and above 1,200 
horses were taken, with all their 
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baggage and accumulated plunder, 
besides two camels intended as 
presents for the King of Navarre. 
The loss of their property occa¬ 
sioned a mutiny among these fo¬ 
reigners, and they loudly demand¬ 
ed the arrears of their pay, while 
the Swiss even offered to treat 
with the King. The conditions of 
their submission were already 
agreed upon, when the Prince of 
Conty arrived with the joyful ti¬ 
dings of Navarro’s victory at Cou- 
tras. The treaty was at once 
broken off, and high hopes and 
expectations were entertained by 
all. As the King had taken up 
a position at Bonneval to prevent 
their advance to the Loire through 
the Vendomois, they resolved to 
ascend the river once more, but 
lingered a few fatal days in their 
bountiful quarters near Chartres. 

After the surprise of Vimory, 
Guise had retired to Montereau- 
Faut-Yonne to refresh his ex¬ 
hausted troops. He thence dis¬ 
patched Mayenne and Aumale 
into Picardy, and after reposing 
ten or twelve days prepared to 
pursue the enemy with 3,000 or 
4,000 foot an^ 1,200 horse. On 
the 18th of November he arrived 
at Etampes, and sent forward La 
Chatre with the light cavalry to 
Dourdan. From information ga¬ 
thered from his prisoners he learn¬ 
ed that the Germans were scat¬ 
tered over several large villages, 
but that their head-quarters were 
at the small *town of Auneau. 
Having offered up fervent prayers 
for success, besides enjoining the 
celebration of three masses during 
the night, though it was contrary 
to the rules of the' Church of 
Rome, he set out late in the 
evening of the 24th, and a^ain 
succeeded in surprising them, after 
having posted cavalry to guard all 


the issues into the fields. As the 
Germans had intended to start 
early on the following morning 
for the sources of the Loire, the 
streets were encumbered with 
baggage waggons, so that the half 
awakened Reiters could make no 
use of their horses when they had 
contrived to mount them. The 
slaughter was fearful, and many 
perished iu the flames of the burn¬ 
ing houses, or were suffocated by 
the smoke, while they attempted to 
conceal themselves in the cellars. 
Above 400 prisoners were<nade, 
and probably as many more fell 
by the sword or the flames. This 
disaster completed the discom¬ 
fiture of the hopeless invaders. 
The Swiss hastened to accept the 
terms already offered them by 
the King, and on the 6th of De¬ 
cember the Germans, utterly dis¬ 
heartened and despairing of their 
lives, entered into a negociation 
with Epernon, who commanded the 
advanced guard, and had been de¬ 
puted by Henry III. to treat with 
them, in order to deprive Guise of 
the glory of terminating the cam¬ 
paign. The foreigners, it was 
agreed, were to be conducted in 
safety to the nearest point on the 
frontiers, on their engaging not 
to conwnit any acts of violence 
on the march, and never again* to 
enter the French territory except 
with the King’s consent. The 
French rebels were required to 
give up their colours : if willing 
to obey the Edicts of July and 
October, 1585, their property 
was to be restored to them, with 
permission to return home on 
signing a written engagement 
never again to bear arms against 
their sovereign. Those who gave 
this undertaking, but declined to 
obey the- Edicts, were to be con¬ 
ducted to the frontiers, though 
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their property should be secured 
to them. While those who re¬ 
fused to do the one or the other, 
were equally to be protected as 
far as the frontiers, but their 
goods were to be confiscated. 

The French nobles in vain 
strove to divert their allies from 
this desperate measure. The 
Germans, so far from listening to 
them, proposed to seize them as 
hostages for the payment of their 
heavy arrears. Their intention 
having become known or suspect¬ 
ed, the French consulted their 
safety by flight, and dispersed in 
different directions. The Prince 
of Conty with only fourteen com¬ 
panions escaped into Maine. The 
Duke of Bouillon at the head of 
a considerable body of horse forced 
his way through the Lyonnais to 
Geneva, where he shortly after¬ 
wards died from the effects of 
excessive anxiety and fatigue, on 
his 25 th birthday ; having already 
lost his younger brother Count de 
la March, from the same cause. 
Ch4tillon alone, animated by the 
spirit of his father, refused either 
to quit the kingdom or to surren¬ 
der his standard to any but the 
King of Navarre. With one hun¬ 
dred cuirassiers and two hundred 
dragoons he fought his way 
through every obstacle, the tocsin 
sounding along his line of march, 
until he finally arrived in Lan¬ 
guedoc. 

A wretched fate awaited the un¬ 
fortunate auxiliaries. The Swiss 
having turned to the southward 
towards Sarry, were attacked by 
La Valette, Epernon’s brother, 
and totally routed. The survi¬ 
vors, attempting to join Lesdi- 
gui^res, the Protestant General in 
those parts, were overtaken and 
, cut to pieces. Of the Germans 
scarcely 4,000, worn out by disease 


and suffering, reached their native 
land. Guise, affecting to believe 
that Epernon had exceeded his 
authority in granting such favor¬ 
able terms, closely pursued the 
miserable fugitives, allowing them 
no repose, and showing them 
no mercy. He even invaded the 
territory of Montb61iard, and ex¬ 
ercised the most horrible and re¬ 
volting cruelties on the innocent 
and defenceless peasantry, because 
their Count had been one of the 
chief authors of the war. The 
cattle and all things portable were 
carried off and sold to the Bur¬ 
gundians for a mere nominal price: 
the fruit trees were cut down: 
the wells filled up; the villages 
burned to the ground: and fright¬ 
ful tortures were used to force 
the peasants to confess where they 
had concealed their property. 
Dogs were employed to track out 
the hiding places of the fugitives, 
and even little children were com¬ 
pelled to call their parents’ names 
to allure them from their retreats. 
Humanity shudders at the recital 
of the infamous means devised by 
these monsters to torment their 
victims; but at lepgth the Ger¬ 
man Princes having threatened 
again to invade the French domi¬ 
nions, the marauders prudently 
returned into Lorraine. 

On the conclusion of this event¬ 
ful campaign Henry’s love of pa¬ 
rade induced him to enter his 
capital in triumph, on the 23rd of 
Dec., as if it were by his prowess 
that the enemy had been destroyed. 
The Parisians, however, treated 
him with the most marked con¬ 
tempt, and shouted before him, 
** Saul has slain his thousands, 
but David his ten thousands.” 
Indbed their adulation of the he¬ 
roic Guise knew no bounds, and 
his absence contrasted well with 
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the King’s ill-judged ovation. 
They compared him to Moses 
and to Gideon ; while only a week 
before, the Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne had passed a resolution, to 
the effect that a King might legal¬ 
ly be deprived of his crown on the 
same principle that an unjust or 
imbecile guardian is not allowed 
to retain the direction of the pro¬ 
perty of a minor. But instead 
of punishing this insolence with 
suitable severity, Henry merely 
sent for John Boucher, one of the 
most violent members of that 
body, and remonstrated with him 
on the impropriety of distorting 
Holy Writ to justify the disobe¬ 
dience of subjects to their sove¬ 
reign. He further warned him 
that he incurred the risk of eter¬ 
nal damnation by such libels, and 
by converting the chair of Truth 
into a pestilential chair of False¬ 
hood and Calumny. He then add¬ 
ed that if such conduct were re¬ 
peated, he should imitate the ex¬ 
ample of Sixtus V., who had sent 
some monks to the galleys for 
speaking ill of him in their ser¬ 
mons. A book was also cried 
about the streets, purporting to be 
a narrative of the exploits of the 
Duke of Epernon against the he¬ 
retics, but within appeared in ca¬ 
pital letters the solitary word Ni- 
Hit. But even at such a mo¬ 
ment Henry III. ventured still 
further to outrage public feel¬ 
ing, by refusing Guise’s request 
that the vacant charge of Admi¬ 
ral should be conferred on Count 


Brissac, in order to bestow it, to¬ 
gether with the governments of 
Normandy, Angoulfime, and Sain- 
tonge, vacant by the death of 
Joyeuse, on his pampered fa¬ 
vorite, the Duke of Epernon. 
The Pope however presented 
Guise with a consecrated sword, 
with dames represented on it, and 
at the same time compared him to 
the Macabees, while the Prince 
of Parma, in the spirit of ancient 
chivalry, sent him his own armour, 
as if recognizing him for his mas¬ 
ter in the military art, and Conse¬ 
quently the greatest captain of 
the age. 

On Epernon’s reception at 
Court after the bestowal of these 
accumulated honours, the Advo¬ 
cate General delivered a long ha¬ 
rangue, in which he eulogized 
the discernment of Henry III. in 
making such a felicitous choice, 
for which he was as worthy of 
canonization as Louis IX., for 
that the new Admiral would re¬ 
pair the faults of Coligny and the 
Catholic religion would once more 
flourish throughout the realm. 
This fulsome discourse subjected 
both the King and the orator to 
much ridicule, and it was jocosely 
remarked that his Majesty’s pre¬ 
tensions to canonization could 
hardly be denied, for he had Si- 
ready commenced the working of 
miracles, in that he had convert¬ 
ed a little valley—LaValette—in¬ 
to a very mountain: Q.ui fecit 
montem, qui modo vallis erat. 

(To he Continued.) 
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'' It maj be a vision, a dream; 
I hold peculiar opinions founded 
on my own feelings.” Such are 
the words used by the author of 
the three articles on the Canter¬ 
bury Settlement in the April, May 
and June, 1852, numbers of 
Saunders' Magazine —articles (one 
might almost be led to imagine, 
judging from the picture of the 
numerous advantages held out 
to colonists) emanating from one 
of the members of the Associa¬ 
tion themselves. It is to be hop¬ 
ed, however, none have been de¬ 
luded by such fictitious prospects 
to spend their probably hard- 
earned savings and final days 
in the Canterbury settlement. 
It is no longer a may-he vision or 
dream, it is a vision and a dream, 
as the following faithful picture 
will demonstrate, and which in¬ 
tending colonists had better be 
warned by. The Evening Mail 
in a recent number observes: 
“ Our readers well remember that 
on more than one occasion we 
have, though we fear in vain, em¬ 
phatically warned intending emi¬ 
grants against the manifold de¬ 
lusions and absurdities of the 
Canterbury settlement system. 
We fear that we warned in vain, 
for religious enthusiasm pictur¬ 
ing to herself the revival in the 
nineteenth century of the man¬ 
ners and usages of primitive 
Christianity, and the love of good 
society captivated by the pros¬ 
pect of a colony in which all the 
refinements of an old country 
were to be associated with all the 
freshness and abundance of a 
new one, determined to be gen¬ 


teel or die, irresistibly pleaded 
against us. English gentlemen, 
such as they were in the happy 
merry days of the Stuarts and 
Tudors, and a church pure and 
merciful as the hierarchy over 
which Laud presided, were to 
render the fern clad mountains 
and swampy plains of New Zea¬ 
land an earthly elysium. Puri¬ 
fied from the dross of modern 
liberalism, uncontaminated by the 
slightest vestige of the commer¬ 
cial spirit, the English character 
was to regain all that two busy 
centuries have stolen from it. 
Stately cavaliers were to bow to 
the toilsome but not ignoble la¬ 
bour of agriculture, and lovely 
dames condescend to a supervi¬ 
sion, such as their great grand¬ 
mothers might have practised, of 
the details of domestic economy. 
Imported bees were to buzz in 
the tangled forests, real British 
trout of the purest breed were to 
dart athwart the mountain tor¬ 
rents, the genuine British thrush 
and robin redbreast were to en¬ 
liven the woods vfith their well 
known notes, and everything 
under a brighter sky and purer 
air was to recall the image of 
England, not as now stifled by 
steam and besmirched with smoke, 
whirling with locomotives and 
clattering with the sounds of 
innumerable factories, but such 
as she was in the glorious mid¬ 
dle ages, when our old nobi¬ 
lity was intact, and arts and com¬ 
merce could not die because they 
had never begun to live. There 
is unhappily no reasoning with the 
imagination. Persons possessed 


* We havo inserted this arlic]|e on the principle of bearing both sides, but we ex¬ 
pect to have further information soon from the writer of the articles that are now 
animadverted upon.—Eu. S. M. 
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with these beatific visions, were 
raised far above the considerations 
which afiect ordinary mortals. 
And to this, rather than any de¬ 
fect in our own logic, we are self- 
satisfied enough to attribute our 
total inability to make any im¬ 
pression on those sentimental 
pilgrims. The basis of the whole 
speculation we shewed was the 
possibility of selling land for three 
pounds an acre, while land of 
equally good quality could be ob¬ 
tained for a tenth part of the 
price. We showed that land at 
such a price could never be sold, 
and that the purposes to which 
tlie land fund was to be appro¬ 
priated were found by experience 
in no degree to afiect the value 
of land. We further pointed out 
that the site was in many respects 
ill chosen, being separated from 
the sea by a high mountain, and 
consisting of land which in rainy 
seasons is little better than a mo¬ 
rass. Further we showed that 
the agricultural pursuits on which 
the colony relied must be crippled 
for want of labor, which was sure 
to be attracted by the higher 
wages obtaini^le on the continent 
of Australia. We went further 
and accused the Association, com¬ 
posed as it is undoubtedly of per¬ 
sons of the highest character and 
most elevated station, of having 
misappropriated the funds placed 
at its disposal, and that in a man¬ 
ner more than ordinarily discre¬ 
ditable. The leading feature of 
the Canterbury plan was undoubt¬ 
edly the religious one. A third of 
the land fund was to be appro¬ 
priated to the purposes of educa¬ 
tion and religion; deans and chap¬ 
ters, Greek iambics, choirs, cho¬ 
risters, organs, carved screens, 
and other ecclesi^tical luxuries 
danced before the vision of the 


enraptured land purchaser. We 
accused the Canterbury Associa¬ 
tion of failing in this, the most 
vital point, of laying their hands 
on the money devoted to ecclesi¬ 
astical purposes, of misappropriat¬ 
ing it to secular objects in direct 
violation of their duty, and of 
concealing this fraud on the sanc¬ 
tuary by a nominal sale to the 
church of their own unsaleable 
land at its imaginary price.” 
How true this picture is! How 
people have been deluded by 
the Association under the* garb 
of religion and education it will 
be my endeavour to demonstrate. 

A family having purchased 700 
acres of land, became entitled ta 
87 acres of land in the town of 
Christ-Church, as every purchaser 
of land belonging to the first 
body of settlers is entitled to an 
acre of land in the town for every 
100 acres bought in the coun¬ 
try. Instead of all the land being 
of any advantage to them, it has 
literally brought them to the 
verge of ruin, not the slightest 
remuneration does it afibrd for 
any capital laid out upon it. In¬ 
stead of being beautiful land fit 
for the plough immediately^ as 
was represented by the Associa¬ 
tion in London, it consists chiefly 
of swamp, flax plant, rushes, ailfd 
” tutee,” a kind of shrub which is 
dangerous for cattle to eat when 
they are first imported. It is only 
by degrees they become accus¬ 
tomed to it; many imported cattle 
have died from the efiects of this 
pernicious shrub. 

In addition to this shrub there 
is a long tufty grass of a 
light brown color, which is per¬ 
fectly useless for grazing pur¬ 
poses, as all animids invariably 
refuse to touch it. At the end of 
the rainy season the whole coun- 
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try around Christ-Church appears 
one mass of swamp, though higher 
up the country it is dry and good 
for grazing purposes. No sce¬ 
nery can be conceived more un¬ 
prepossessing than the Canterbury 
plains, a dead flat extending for 
miles and miles covered with 
rushy swamps, and the ugly brown 
looking long grass, tutec (pro¬ 
nounced toot) fern, and what is 
termed cabbage tree, a most 
dreary looking weed about three 
feet high, with a kind of flower 
growihg on the top of it, resem¬ 
bling a cabbage, not a single high 
tree is to be seen on the plains, 
except two patches of bush, 
about two miles distant from each 
other, one called Riccarton Bush, 
the other Vapanni Bush. These 
bushes are about two miles from 
Christ-Church; the trees which 
form them are all indigenous, tall 
and without thick branches, the 
leaves small and shiny like 
evergreens ; when close to them 
they are pretty, but from a dis¬ 
tance look like a row of hearses 
they are so black, and they all 
grow in a straight line and are 
mostly of a height so that you 
may also fancy them like two 
huge hedges stuck upon the 
plains. The plains are bounded 
wtth an horizon of a fine ridge 
of very high snowy mountains, 
but these mountains are too far 
distant to relieve the monotony 
of the immense expanse of dead 
flat wholly destitute of trees (with 
the exception of the above bushes) 
and very frequently they are quite 
invisible owing to the mists that 
hang over them. At sunrise and 
sunset however the mountains 
sometimes look very fine, the tints 
upon the snow cast by the sun are 
beautiful, some of the mountains 
have perpetual snow on their 


summits, others only during the 
winter. There are two good rivers 
running through the town of 
Christ-Church, one navigable for 
small craft to within two miles of 
the town. The water is very good 
for drinking, which is fortunate as 
spring water is scarce. Wells have 
been sunk in various places, but the 
water is invariably tainted with 
sulphate of iron, and is somewhat 
similar to Harrowgate water in 
taste. The consequence is the 
residents are forced to send to the 
river for water, and as some of the 
houses arc upwards of half a mile 
distant from the stream, the in¬ 
convenience is great. Labor is 
most expensive, 45. Qd. a day per 
man, who according to colonial 
custom is only allowed to work 
eight hours, viz. from 8 to 12, 
and from 1 to 5 p. m. The 
colonists who purchased the 700 
acres previously alluded to, resolv¬ 
ed to plant 5 acres with potatoes. 
They entered into a contract with 
two men to dig the ground on the 
condition of receiving half the 
crop. The seed alone cost them 
£40, which amount was, as it 
were, tossed into thp mud, for the 
potatoe crop was a complete failure, 
when taken up they were not much 
larger than peas. The 700 acres 
have hitherto been perfectly use- 
Isse, and there is no prospect of let¬ 
ting them, as the colony is daily 
diminishing in consequence of the 
discovery of gold at Melbourne, 
which has done the settlement 
much injury by re-emigration. 
Every vessel that arrives in Port 
Lyttleton, and is bound for Aus¬ 
tralia, takes away a large cargo 
of passengers for the diggings. 
Colonists on first landing general¬ 
ly reside at an inn in Port Lyt¬ 
tleton, the exQinses of which for a 
small family are rarely less than 
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£10 per week, and should the 
matter be unfavourable, they have 
frequently to remain at this Inn 
for a fortnight or three weeks, 
before their packages and luggage 
can be transported to the plains 
at Chrifd- Church. Port Lyttleton 
is only 9 miles from Christ-Clmrch, 
but the only means of communi¬ 
cation between the two places is 
across a very steep ridge of moun¬ 
tains which must be ascended by 
a bridle path. All heavy goods 
are obliged to be brought by water, 
and there is a very dangerous bar 
which must be crossed before the 
vessels can come up the Christ- 
Cliurch river. The goods are 
landed at a quay about a mile 
from the town. In bad weather 
vessels are unable to get over the 
bar, so very frequently the stores 
at Christ-Church are almost clear¬ 
ed out without any possibility of 
procuring fresh supplies, and poor 
unfortunates arrive from England, 
and intending to settle on the 
plains, have to wait days and days 
before they can get their baggage, 
^c. &c. round. The Association 
in London promised that a road 
should be mu^e from the Port to 
Christ-Church, and such a road 
was indeed begun, but the expense 
of constructing it across the steep 
mountain ridge and the high price 
of labor was found to be so very 
much greater than was anticipat¬ 
ed, that after two miles were 
finished, the project was aban¬ 
doned, and is unlikely to be again 
undertaken by the Association. 
The bridle path over the hill is 
very steep, and in wet weather 
becomes a mass of mud and mire, 
rendering any attempt to tra¬ 
vel on it extremely precarious. 
Some emigrants in more affluent 
circumstances have brought out 
servants with them, but they ra- 
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pidly discover their mistake, for 
in such an expensive country ser¬ 
vants are ruinous, and few, if any 
of the colonists keep more than 
one, and indeed many have been 
obliged to give up servants alto¬ 
gether, and wait entirely upon 
themselves. In short, it is only 
the chief agent of the Association 
who receives £800 per annum, 
and the llesident Magistrate of 
the Settlement, who can afford to 
keep enough servants to do their 
work. Firewood is a most ex¬ 
pensive item in the household 
arrangements. It has all to be 
chopped up before it can be used, 
and this chopping is a most tedi¬ 
ous and expensive procc.ss, taking 
a man upwards of two hours per 
diem to supply one fire with 
wood. It is sold at 27-y. the cord, 
which measures 4 feet high and 4 
feet wide. All the wood is brought 
at present from Riccaton and Va- 
panni bushes ; when they arc both 
consumed, the colonists will have 
great difficulty in procuring fuel 
at all. Bank’s Peninsular opposite 
the port is well wooded, and if it 
comes to the worst, firewood must 
be sent round to the plains by 
water. There is no coal at pre¬ 
sent in use, though some has been 
discovered 40 miles up the coun try; 
but there is so much difficulty "in 
transporting it, that it is not an¬ 
ticipated the colonists will ever 
be able to derive any benefit from 
the discovery atareasonable price. 
Port Lyttleton is pretty as re¬ 
gards scenery, but it is a vile 
place to live in, so very much con¬ 
fined by the high hills which sur¬ 
round it on three sides, the har¬ 
bour forming the fourth. It is 
also remarkably hot in the sum¬ 
mer months, and there is a great 
want of fresh water. Most of 
the colonists have settled on the 
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plains. The Port is inhabited prin- 
cipallj by storekeepers and sea¬ 
men, and there is much drunken¬ 
ness owing to the constant egress 
and ingress of sailors. The fol¬ 
lowing is a description of a house 
which cost £400 to erect at Christ- 
Church. It is built entirely of 
wood, the outside weather-board¬ 
ed, and the inside all lined with 
boards planed and tongued. It 
consists of a sitting room 20 feet 
by 18, with two large French 
windows opening on a verandah 
which' runs the whole length of 
the house on one side. Four bed 
rooms, 12 feet square and 10 feet 
high, all on the ground door, and 
a kitchen which opens into the 
sitting room, and two of the bed 
rooms open into the kitchen, and 
two into the sitting room, so 
that there are no passages in the 
house. There is a porch, with 
two doors in it, which prevents the 
sitting room from opening direct 
upon the outer air. There is a 
loft running the whole length of 
the house, which may at any time 
be converted into bed rooms with 
Dormer windows in the roof. A 
staircase leads from the kitchen 
up into the loft, which is most 
useful as a store room. Building 
is very dear. Carpenters re- 
ce*Ive Is. per hour. The cli¬ 
mate, which is represented in 
England as most tran seen dan tly 
delightful, is perhaps the greatest 
take-in of the whole. The win¬ 
ter is as cold, if not colder, than 
England, and of an interminable 
length, with a great deal of very 
heavy rain, frequently lasting 
for two or three days without 
intermission. No spring weather, 
but summer coming as it were 
suddenly, with all its heat, which 
is at times great, but never op¬ 
pressive. The dust and glare Is 


however most disagreeable, as 
there is no shade to protect one— 
there being no trees. There is 
an immense deal of very strong 
wind blowing almost constantly 
during the summer months. The 
south-west wind is the strongest, 
but it is a cooling wind. The 
north-west breezes are hot, dry¬ 
ing blasts, but fortunately they 
are not so frequent as the others. 
Nothing in the way of flowers 
grows well in the country, owing 
to these severe winds, and the 
total absence of shelter on the 
plains renders the rearing of 
trees a difficult matter. But al¬ 
most all kinds of vegetables grow 
well. There is a total want of 
game in the colony, the absence 
of animal life on the plains is 
quite remarkable ; there is not a 
single live thing indigenous to 
the country, except the rat. 
There are however wild pigs up 
the country, which are pursued 
by sportsmen, brought to bay 
with dogs, and then stuck with 
large knives. Their flesh is not 
eatable. Pigs kept in sties fat¬ 
ten well. There are wild ducks 
on the rivers, but -lot any other 
birds, and positively not a sin¬ 
gle fish but eels, and a very 
small kind of minnow not fit 
to eat. The colonists live en¬ 
tirely on beef and mutton, and 
occasionally pork. Meat is dear, 
per lb.; all provisions are 
high. Porter 25. per bottle, fresh 
butter 2s. per Ib., eggs three¬ 
pence each. At Christ-Church 
stores are higher, owing to the 
freightage round from the Port. 
There are but few natives, Mao¬ 
ris, in the settlement. The North 
Island abounds with them, but 
in the Middle Island they are 
daily decreasing. They are re¬ 
markably plain, especially the 
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women, and have nought inter¬ 
esting or attractive about them ; 
they are harmless and inoffensive; 
their chief object appears to be to 
get money out of the settlers, and 
they generally contrive to make 
good bargains for themselves. All 
the fine promises held out by the 
Canterbury Association about ec¬ 
clesiastical and educational ad¬ 
vantages to the purchasers of land 
in the settlement have turned out 
a complete failure. The money 
reserved for the above purposes 
is not forthcoming, and nobody 
seems to know how it has been 
spent. There is neither Church 
nor College, nor does there appear 
to be any probability of either be¬ 
ing established. It is very hard 
upon land purchasers who paid 
£.3 per acre for their land, with 
the understanding that £1 was to 
be set aside for education and ec¬ 
clesiastical purposes. The Church 
service is at present performed on 
Sundays in a temporary building, 
used on week days as a school¬ 
room for children of the lower 


class. There is also a Grammar 
school for gentlemen’s sons, £10 
a year for day scholars. The mas¬ 
ter is an Oxford first-class man. 
There arc a great many nice fa¬ 
milies settled in the colony, but 
no one likes the place. Balls are 
occasionally given at Port Lyttle- 
ton, to which the young men from 
up country sheep runs come doup. 

There is a talk of a new con¬ 
stitution for New Zealand, which 
is to give the settlers a certain 
number of members for a Pi’oviii- 
cial Council, elected by the {leople 
according to a rule of franchise, 
with a Superintendent over the 
province on a handsome salary. 

Such is a cursory glance at the 
chief features of domestic life in 
the colony. The picture may be 
relied upon as a faithful represen¬ 
tation, divested of all gaudy co¬ 
loring, and should it be the means 
of making intending colonists 
think again before they take the 
fatal leap, the writer will have 
accomplished all that he desired. 

Bewahe. 


We know not how to reconcile the discrepancies which we find in various 
wi'itcrs as to the#limatc of this portion of New Zealand. Tlie autlior of “ A Sprint; 
in tlic Caiiterldiry Settlement” admits much of which the present writer comiilains, 
and is especially severe on the mjiimaiiii;;eiueiit that has taken place in the appiojn-ia- 
tioii of the funds set aside for ccclesiiistical and educational ]nirposcs. Yet he s;iys:— 

“The climate alone presents a temptation to the omijjrant of no ordinary cliaracter. 
It is ditticult to describe its peculiarity and eharm. It resembles, ui many re-jicefs, 
tlie best ]mrt.s of the climate of Mii^iund. Indeed the colonists s|)e;ik of' it as tiio 
I jifjlish climate with all “ the had parts taken out.” The air i.s always pure, frc.di, 
and bracing, resembling the air of our English downs on a bright clear summer 
morning; and although the climate is changeable, tile air is alway.s free from the 
heavy, oppressive qualities which the im .alid in England so bitterly feels.” 

Tic also says, and it may not he without its woniing:— 

“ Tluit every adventurer in a young colony must prepare himself to encounter diffi¬ 
culties and liard.dijps .seems a self-evidenttrutli, but the vague ideas upon tlie.se points 
with which many settlers leave their comfortable English homes arc most surprising. 
Oiv(! of my fellow-voyagers took with him two carriages: many of th(! gentlemen 
were iiossessed of handsome and well-furnished gun and dressing cases; and some of 
the lailies had not forgotten a fall supply of kid gloves and evening di-cissoa. \ow‘, if 
they expected to <'Outiuuc the habits of "the old country in tlie new colony, these ad¬ 
juncts would be appropriate; but it is dilRcuit, with such views, to comprehend the 
object for which they quitted EnglaiuL An English life, is fully as expensive in a eo- 
loiivas in the mother country; ami it is only by <-onforrmng to colonial habits that 
expense can be lessened or wealth increased.’’—A’dL S. M, 
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SENT OUT TO INDIA, 

A TALE. 

(By the Author of “ My Uncle Ben’s Courtships,”) 

X, 

PROMISE OP WAR. 


Brigadier OldbufFer was a 
gentleman of about three-score 
years of age, five feet five inches 
in height, and eighteen stone in 
weiglit. Being somewhat gouty 
and rheumatic, with a dropsical 
tendency, and suft’cring from the 
hand of Time as well as from 
superabundance of flesh, it is not 
wonderful that he found the per¬ 
formance of the duties of his pro¬ 
fession painful and fatiguing, and 
got through them as much as pos¬ 
sible by deputy. To put on his 
full dress uniform had become 
with him the sorest of inflictions, 
and to transfer himself from terra 
jirma to the back of his horse had 
long been a feat which he could 
only accomplish with the aid of a 
chair and a couple of ghorawal- 
las. Unsophisticated youths won¬ 
dered why he remained jn the 
country ; cynical men made scorn¬ 
ful jokes about him •, several of 
his juniors undisguisedly wished 
him dead; and His Excellency 
the Commandcr-in-Chief wished 
him—we should be ashamed to 
say where. The fact was that 
Oldbufier was passionately fond 
of money, and his wife having an 
inclination the same way, the 
Inappy pair had determined to 
** hold oil” as long as possible, 
however the character of the ar¬ 
my might suffer from his short¬ 
comings. Thus the unwieldy Bri¬ 
gadier was at this time in com¬ 
mand of the considerable station 


of Kilgaum ; and when the Lal- 
pugree brothers created a distur¬ 
bance across the border, and one 
of them dared to seize a fort 
belonging to a friendly chief, 
whom he suspected of having as¬ 
sisted his adversary, it became 
the duty of Mr. Sternhold to call 
upon Oldbufier to make the ne¬ 
cessary military arrangements, 
alike for the efficient defence of 
Dust-i-nuggur (which was in a 
peculiarly exposed position,) and 
for the condign punishment of the 
audacious individual, who had 
presumed to invade the territory 
of our ally. On the night of Mrs. 
Flirter’s ball, the Political Agent 
had received tidings of the march 
of the impudent conqueror against 
another fort in the same quarter, 
which would probalfly be evacuat¬ 
ed on his approach ; and Mr. 
Sternhold, therefore^ thought it 
incumbent on him to request the 
Brigadier to move up instantly 
to Dust-i-nuggur, with all the 
troops be could muster, leaving 
behind him only a sufficient force 
for the protection of Kilgaum. 
To a Clive or a Wellesley such a 
missive would have been the sig¬ 
nal for prompt resolve and vigor¬ 
ous action ; but to Oldbuffer it 
was a most painful, and perplex¬ 
ing, and confounding summons, 
—:t threw him into a fidget, took 
away his appetite, and made him 
so far forget his manners as to 
wish the Lalpugrce brothers, and 
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all their relations, male and fe> 
male alike, at the devil. 

He was at tiffin when the des¬ 
patch reached him ; and the Bri¬ 
gadier’s tiffin, you must under¬ 
stand, was none of your misera¬ 
ble snacks of bread and cheese, 
or grilled chicken, or cold mutton ; 
it consisted of a most substantial 
beefsteak dressed with onions, a 
kid pi/nM, some devilled kidneys, 
and a heap of rice and curry, to¬ 
gether with a fair supply of All- 
sopps’ beer, a bottle of Madeira, 
and some Manilla cheroots,—a 
meal perhaps ralher conducive to 
slumber than provocative of va¬ 
lour ! His friend Lieut. Shoe- 
flower was with him ; a plump 
little fellow, with a small comical 
eye, and who looked like what 
the Brigadier himself might have 
been thirty years previously. 
Shoeflower was handy and useful 
to Oldbiifler, and consequently 
often had the honor of being con¬ 
sulted by him, and received nu¬ 
merous invitations of tiffin and 
dinner, where the good things of 
this world were always found 
spread with an unsparing hand. 

“ Take another kidney,” said 
Shoeflower, persuasively, “ now 
do.” 

“ Can’t eat any more,” grunt¬ 
ed Oldbuffer. “ The d—d ras¬ 
cals! And it’s just like Sternhold, 
too,—always in such a deuce of 
a hurry. Here, boy ! give me a 
glass of beer; good beer, this, eh, 
Shoeflower ? Paid seven rupees 
a dozen for it. A nice, creamy 
kind of beer. Why can’t these 
Politicals give us a little more 
time, instead of doing things in 
such hot haste, with * immediate’ 
and ‘ emergent’ always at th^tip 
of their tongues and the points of 
their pens? If they had to do 
the fighting instead of the writing, 


I’ll be bound they’d take matters 
more easy. Ah! that’s nice beer ! 
Come, Shoeflower, take some cur¬ 
ry ; don’t get off your feed, my 
boy! After tiffin, we’ll see what’s 
to be done. 1 say, isn’t it a 
confounded shame that a Political 
Agent should be allowed to dictate 
to a Military man as Sternhold 
does to me in this infernal des¬ 
patch ? ‘You will march,’ says 
be, ‘ to Dust-i-nuggur, without 
loss of time, the necessity for your 
presence there with an imposing 
force being most urgent.’ devil¬ 
ish cool I Why couldn’t he state 
the circumstances, and leave me to 
judge of the necessity ? Ten to one 
I’d have taken a different view of 
it. But these Civilians are fond 
of harassing troops, and marching 
them hither and thither in all direc¬ 
tions. Then Government (which 
is generally between you and me, 
Shoeflower, a great goose) praises 
them for their energy, and promp¬ 
titude, and attention to British 
interests, and all that fol-de-rol. 
Something rotten in the state of 
Denmark, isn’t there ?” 

Shoeflower bowed deferential¬ 
ly to the superior wisdom of the 
Brigadier, who had sent off his 
plate, and was pulling away at a 
clieroot, resting his legs upon a 
chair near him. * 

“ Tell you what it is, Shoeflow¬ 
er,” continued Oldbuffer, “wo 
want reform : and the first thing 
we ought to do is to abolish the 
Civil Service. One half lazy—- 
t’other half proud and pretentious. 
I’d do up the whole concern, and 
give the appointments to the Mi¬ 
litary. Now there’s Sternhold, 
who is not a bad fellow in his 
way: the best specimen we have, 
perhaps, of the class, on this side 
of India. No ridiculous humbug 
about him. Yet how knowing ho 
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fancies himself; and how close he 
is on all official matters ; and how 
imperiously he issues his man¬ 
dates. Damme! the Czar of Rus • 
sia couldn’t well write a more au¬ 
tocratic despatch than this! Of 
course I shan’t demur; indeed I’m 
too glad of the opportunity we 
shall all have of distinguishing 
ourselves. Only, if the Lalpug- 
ree blackguards had declared 
war in a civil and Christian man¬ 
ner, and thus allowed us time to 
make our preparations, I really 
think "it would have been very 
much better. Pass the Madeira, 
Shoeflower. Not bad wine this V 

“ Shall I go over to the Bri¬ 
gade Major’s, sir,” said Shoe- 
flower, “ and tell him the news, 
so that he may be getting the 
orders ready ?” 

” .fust finish your pipe, Shoe- 
flower ; there will be plenty of 
time. No fear of Dust-i-nug- 
gur being besieged. Egad ! my 
own wife and daughter are over 
there, and if there was any real 
cause for alarm, I’d be off in a 
jifiy. 1 know a little of the native 
character, and I’m quite sure 
that we shall have the Lalpugree- 
wallahs suing for mercy as soon as 
they hear we’ve taken the field. 
It’s some twenty years since I 
whs in action, and I’d give a trifle 
to have a brush with these fellows. 
But they won’t fight. Rely upon 
it they won’t fight. They haven’t 
it in them, Shoeflower !” 

'rims was received and discus¬ 
sed the highly important requisi¬ 
tion which Mr. Sternhold sent 
off to Brigadier Oldbuffer. When 
and how that distinguished officer 
carried out the instructions of the 
Political Agent, it is quite unne¬ 
cessary for us to detail, since full 
particulars of the business are to 
be found in a despatch of seven¬ 


ty-five foolscap pages, which was 
afterwards composed by the Bri¬ 
gadier and his friends, and which 
may be found at page 1251 of 
the Lalpugree Blue Book. It is 
a perfect masterpiece of the art 
of saying a few things in a great 
many words, and may consequent¬ 
ly be recommended to the notice 
of military commanders all over 
the world. 

In the meantime there was a 
prodigious stir at Dust-i-nuggur. 
Long ere the “ ladies fair,” who 
had danced, the night through, 
at Mrs. Flirter’s ball, opened 
their eyes to the light of the 
morning sun, officers were gal¬ 
loping about, and troops being 
paraded, and all sorts of hurried 
arraiigemcnis being made, in 
case the enemy should come 
down and attempt to loot the 
place. For it appears, from the 
records of that eventful time, to 
have been a distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of the Lalpugree leader to 
seize whatever fort, or village, or 
property, he could lay his hands 
on, without troubling himself in 
the least with questions of own¬ 
ership. Unprovided with the 
sinews of war, he found it neces¬ 
sary to levy contributions as he 
went: otherwise, his followers 
would probably have deserted his 
standard, and got up a little fight¬ 
ing and plunder on their own ac¬ 
count. 'The Major’s family break¬ 
fasted late that morning. About 
nine o’clock, when Miriam and 
Louise were dressing, Mrs. Comfit 
came hurriedly into their room, 
and throwing herself down in a 
chair without the slighest cere¬ 
mony, cried: 

‘‘ Oh ! my dear young ladies, 
such news ! The wars have come 
at last! We’ve been mercifully 
spared hitherto from the climate 
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and the wild beasts, but now the 
Philistines, or Affghans, or what¬ 
ever they call them, are on our 
track, and we shall soon be in the 
thick of the battle. The Major 
has been out since six o'clock on 
horseback, and they say has bawl¬ 
ed himself hoarse ; and just now 
1 saw Pnsign Prettyman, with 
my own eyes, marching past with 
his naked sword in his hand, at 
the head of a squadron of three 
“ sepoys. Oh! dear, dear. Fight¬ 
ing was always my abomination ; 
and 1 never could look at a pic¬ 
ture of the Battle of Waterloo 
without feeling a geomatric 
shock. What wiil become of us ?” 

“ How alarmingly you talk,” 
said Louise, turning pule, herself, 
at the terror of the Housekeeper. 

” There cannot be any real dan¬ 
ger," observed Miriam, ” but of 
course it is well that proper means 
of defence should be ado^^ted. 1 
had the benefit of Captain Gran- 
ton’s opinion, last night, on the 
nature of the recent disturbances, 
and 1 assure you he makes quite 
light of them.” 

“ Oh ! soldiers always do,” re¬ 
turned Louise« 

” They say. Miss Louise,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Comfit, “ that the 
Chief who is at the head of the 
rebellion is a most hawful bar¬ 
barian. He has eyes like a wolf, 
long wild hair, a beard like a 
door-mat, and nails long and 
pointed. He has three wives, 
which he carries about with him 
in a harum on the back of an 
elephant, and his chief amuse¬ 
ment is in spearing little children, 
who are bought at three rupees 
each from wandering tribes for 
the purpose. When any bo^ 
offends him, he orders the wretch 
to be skinned alive, and sits 
smoking his hookah while the 


Court barber performs the hope- 
* ration.” 

‘‘Oh what tales!” cried Mi¬ 
riam. 

‘‘ And they say,” Mrs. Com¬ 
fit went on, ‘‘ that he has ten 
thousand men under him, some 
horse and some foot, with all 
sorts of guns and infernal ma¬ 
chines, and that he keeps a large 
iron cage to put Europeans in 
when he takes them prisoner. 
At the siege of Bunderthunder- 
abad, the other day, he caught a 
man who had been firing af him 
from one of the loop holes of the 
fort, and what do you think he 
did to him, my dear young ladies t 
Why, he had him put into a 
large cannon (or mortar, I 
think they call it, though 1 never 
saw one half so big at tho Apo¬ 
thecary’s) and fired him off, 
straight into the air, with a ter¬ 
rific explosion, wliile the Band 
played the Dead March in Saul. 
The next morning the poor fel¬ 
low was found seated in a tree, 
with his face and clothes all 
blackened by the gunpowder,— 
stone dead, of course !” 

‘‘ Where have you heard all 
this ?” said Louise. ‘‘ You quite 
make one’s blood run cold.” 

‘‘ Oh! it’s the talk of the whole 
camp; and now this ferocious 
Beloochee (as 1 suppose he is) is 
coming down to attack us all 
here; and maybe I’ll see that 
dear young gentleman, Ensign 
Prettyman, decimated before my 
very eyes 1 1 don’t care for my¬ 

self. I’m resigned. He may 
have me trampled under foot by a 
live elephant if he likes, or blown 
up by a voltaic battery. My life 
has become a thorny waste, find 1 
can give it up without a groan. 
As if boils and rausquitoes in the 
torrid zone was not a sufficient 
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trial, I’m subjected to all the 
genuflections of Mrs. Devigne’s 
temper, which is hotter than the 
climate itself, sometimes. Oh 
yes! I can die contented. But 
you, my dear young ladies, how 
is it possible for me to bear the 
thought of seeing you torn limb 
from limb, and all your beautiful 
dresses worn by a parcel of she- 
barbarians ?” 

At this doleful picture, Mrs. 
Comfit, who had worked herself 
up into a state of intense emotion, 
shed 'some real tears. She then 
began to talk of Elfwood and 
Mr. Devigne, and gave utterance 
to so many earnest wishes tliat 
her dear girls were safe again 
under the paternal roof, that she 
made Miriam and Louise feel 
nearly as melancholy as herself. 

Mrs. Major Devigne did not 
breakfast with the family that 
morning. She had a headache, 
as was natural enough after a 
ball ; and she felt out of hu¬ 
mour,—as was not unnatural, 
either,—at the preference which 
the highly eligible Mr. Sternhold 
bad shown to Miriam over her 
own handsomely arrayed and 
carefully tutored daughters. As 
to the danger Dust-i-nuggur was 
supposed to be in, siie thought 
Very little about thatf for in the 
course of her Indian career, she 
had passed through so many pe¬ 
riods of alarm and excitement, 
as to have at length got quite 
used to them, and she felt confi¬ 
dent that notwithstanding all the 
din and bustle of preparation, not 
a single hostile native would show 
himself within a mile of our out¬ 
posts. 

About mid-day, the Major and 
Captain Granton came in, both 
of them apparently ' in very good 
spirits. 


“ Well, my dears,” said- the 
Major to the young ladies, who 
were all assembled in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and unbuckling his 
sword as he spoke, “all alive yet, 
you see. You haven’t been 
alarmed Ihope? There is not a 
bit of fear. Oldbuffcr has no occa¬ 
sion to hurry himself, for we could 
defend the place perfectly well 
without his assistance, and indeed 
I rather wish some of the rascals 
would show their noses, in order 
that we might give them a taste 
of cold steel before his arrival.” 

“How you make me shudder, 
papa,” said Fanny, who had By¬ 
ron half asleep on her knees. 

“ There is Mrs. Comfit has 
been telling us such stories, un¬ 
cle,” observed Louise, “about 
the leader of the insurgent army, 
that we really half fancied, at 
first, we had no chance of seeing 
to-morrow’s sun rise.” 

“ Foeftish woman, foolish wo¬ 
man,” said the Major. “ What 
do tfou think, Granton ? Aren't we 
pretty well prepared for them? 
Don’t you think they would be 
mad to dream of approaching our 
lines ?” ^ 

“It is ray opinion,” replied 
Captain Granton, “ that if any 
of the Lulpugree ragainuiiins 
were to attack us, we should not 
allow one of them to return to 
carry home the tidings of their de¬ 
feat. We soldiers, Miss Miriam, 
often despise our enemies when it 
is perhaps imprudent to do so, but 
in the present case, 1 really do 
think the contempt is quite me¬ 
rited. Wliy, there has not been 
anything like a fight yet. The 
rabble have overrun the country 
to some extent, it is true, and 
they have even contrived to take 
a couple of forts ; but it is easy 
to gain victories over unarmed 
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villagm, and (o 8eiz« stnmg'holds, tain aha » to be scalped^ and 
toe defenderi of whfeb run away made a $ooty of (as she calls it)/' 
as Soon as they are menaced with ** Well, I’m j^ing in to see 
attack. I’ll be bound that Shel Mrs. Devigne/' said the Major* 
Lak Khan, of whom luto shodk- '* and as I come back, I'll say a 
log stories ase told, is a very tuI- word to the old lady, and ehoca- 
gar sort of bandit, after all. I'd vouv to pacify her. Don't go 
almost match the Rajah of Dust- away, ^ranton, but stay and ti£e 
i-nuggur against him." some tiffin.” 

“lam not afraid,” said Miriam. The Major went away, and was 

“Poor Byron!” cried Fanny, absent at least an hour, which 
stroldng the sleek coat of her time his friend employed very 
favorite; “if they were to blow agreeably in chattering with the 
you from the mouth of a cannon, young ladies. When he came 
you’d never wag your dear little back, Mrs. Device was Iianging 
tail agun.” on his arm, looking very languid 

“Is it true that he has three and low-spirited, 
ssives?” enquired Betsey. “Ah! Captain Granton,” she 

“ Possibly half-a-dozen,” said said, “I’ve such a headache, it 
toe Major, laughing, “ but that must have been the glare of the 
doesn’t make him a bit more lamps, I think; for Mrs. Flirter 
formidable.” wUl light up berhouseso unreason- 

“ Rathertakes from his strength ably, in defiance of all taste. Ah 
I should think,” added Granton, me! Putme on the couch, Major; 
with a smile, and Betsey, my dear, give me that 

“ I wish you gentlemen could damask cushion to rest my head 
utter some words of comfort to against. So we are going to have 
poor Mrs. Comfit,” said Miriam, a war ? The Eau-de-Cologne, 
for she has been half crazed with Fanny. And my cambric hand- 
apprehension ever since the morn- kerchief, please. What an annoy¬ 
ing, and declares she feels cer- ing thing war is!” ^ 

COUPLE OF FAILURES. 

In process of time,—^and after ed, in a “ cold bath” for’’three 
the receipt of one or two commu- nighte running, listening for the 
nications from the Political Agent, war-Whoop of Shd Lak Khan, 
which, although termed “ refresh- and his fiendish followers ; and 
era,” were anything but refresh- upon^ one memorable Occasion, 
ing to Oldbuffer’a spirit,—the when Byron, having been overfed 
Brigadier contrived to reach at b<^-time, suffer^ from a mid* 
Dnst-i-nuggur, at the head of a night attack of indigeHtion, and 
considerable force ; and having bowled dreadfully In the verandh|ii 
made such arraoMments as his toewoftoyWottumfeltsothorou^n* 
advisers suggested fer the pro- ly convinced of the near approaeli * 
tection of toe Station, took 4he of the “ insolent foe,” ffiat sbn, 
field in person against the enemy, even Went so far as to ^ dp toe 
Mrs. Comfit lay, as toeaisererat- lidjof to hia fleeptog "drawers to’' 

VOL. II.—HO. X. 
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repel the expected attack. But 
the Station escaped unharmed, 
aind Mrs. Comflt was not subject¬ 
ed to the martyrdom she had an¬ 
ticipated. So, after a few days, 
she grew calmer; and the good 
folks of Dust-i>nuggur, relying 
partly upon the aggressive oper¬ 
ations of the gallant Brigadier, 
and partly upon the defensive 
measures which hud been adopted 
prior to his departure—soon ba¬ 
nished the idea of danger, and re¬ 
sumed their wonted cheerfulness 
and quiety. 

The troops had been gone about 
a week, when the first tidings of 
importance respecting them reach¬ 
ed the Station. It was early in 
the forenoon, and Captain Granton 
was taking his breakfast at home, 
with Ensign Prettyman as his 
guest. Granton had a small, neat 
bungalow, very plainly furnished, 
and exhibiting (as the Major used 
to tell him) a larger assortment of 
book-cases than of chairs, and 
a better supply of pictures than 
of plates and dishes. One little 
room, which he used as a kind 
of study; was perhaps a little un¬ 
tidy—but it was here that he 
wrote, read, sketched, copied 
music, and practised on the guitar, 
as well as took his morning cup 
ofdrca, and smoked his evening 
. cheroot, so that there was no won¬ 
der that it was sometimes not 
exactly in apple-pie order. His 
bed-room was opposite ; tlie cen¬ 
tral apartment was used as a sort 
of drawing room ; and breakfast 
was prepared in the verandah. 
Prettyman's pale face looked more 
than usually elongated, as he put 
spoonful after spoonful of rice and 
ilsh into his mouth, with the ob¬ 
ject, apparently, of impressing 
Granton with the idea, that he had 
*a prodigious appetite. 


Now take an egg or two,” 
said the Captain, ** I'm glad to 
see you eat. The Doctors tell 
us to starve, a fever, but such a 
fever as yours, Prettyman, ought 
to be fed, not stared. Byron, 
I think, tells us of an Irish gen¬ 
tleman who died of love through 
drink, but you never heard of 
any body dying of it through 
eating.” 

“ If I thought there was no 
chance,” returned Prettyman, 
cracking an egg quite ferocious¬ 
ly, “ I wouldn’t either eat or drink 
for a fortnight. It’s just the 
hope keeps me up, and by Jove ! 
I didn’t see the kidneys. Give 
me a kidney, Granton.” And 
the Ensign pushed away his egg, 
and stretched out his arm for a 
plate of stewed kidneys, which 
his host handed to him. 

“I am sorry to throw cold 
water on your hopes,” said Gran¬ 
ton, ” but it strikes me you will 
have a very difficult person to 
deal with in Mrs. Devigne, as 
proud a woman as the sun ever 
rose upon, and whose whole hopes 
and efforts are directed to the one 
object of getting rich husbands 
for her daughters. Nothing less 
than a Civilian of ten years* 
standing, or a full Colonel, will 
suit her fdl Miss Elizabeth, de¬ 
pend on’t,” 

” The Major has always been 
very kind to me,” quoth Pretty¬ 
man, bolting his last kidney, 
” and as for Elizabetli herself, 
why, as I before told you, there’s 
no mistaking the language of her 
eyes.” 

” And suppose mama says no,” 
Granton replied, ** what will be 
the. use of the Major’s kindness, 
and what language will the fine 
eyes utter ?” 
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Surely it doesn’t rest entire¬ 
ly with Mrs. Devigne." 

\ **Ay, but you’ll find it doet. 
The Major would no more think 
of difiering with his wife up¬ 
on a matrimonial matter, than 
of calling o^t the Comman- 
der-in-€bief; and as for Miss 
Betsey, what could she do, my 
dear fellow, even supposing—of 
which you have no evidence— 
that she liked you ever so much. ? 
Could she send a page to tell 
you to be ready at her lattice 
with a rope ladder and a coal- 
black steed; or could she give 
you a sly hint that there was 
such a place in existence as Gret¬ 
na Green ? The days of ro¬ 
mance are over, and India pre¬ 
sents no facilities for elopements.” 

“ 1 don’t care,” said the £n- 
sifi^, recklessly, I’m deter¬ 
mined to know my fate, I 
haven’t been myself for these ten 
days past. I’ve lost all inclination 
for shikar^ and don’t care a button 
for cheroots; and when a man 
does that, Granton, you may be 
sure there’s something wrong. 
No, no! I can’t draw back. If 
she accepts* me,—how long so¬ 
ever she may. make me wait—I 
shall be a happy man, gloriously 
happy I And if she rejects me, 
I’ll be after every tiger in the 
district, jump every hedge and 
nullah, volunteer to join Briga¬ 
dier Oldbufiei) fight sWord-in- 
hand with Slpl Lak Khan, kill 
rebels, seize booty, bloyV' up forts, 
until at last 1 die a.regular hero, 
and she—T-’* 

Marries an old fellow of six¬ 
ty,” interrupted Granton, finish¬ 
ing the sentence, '* and says to 
her husband, how shocking, dear: 
there’s Ensign Prettyman killed: > 
such a nice young man!” 


” Ah I -you may laugln Giitli- 
. ton, but it will be yourturn some 
day,” 

Prettyman knew not that his^ 
friend’s turn” had come alrea¬ 
dy I 

** Well, well,” said the Captaiok- 
” I must not be too hard upon you* 
You have asked my advice, and 
I have toldyrou that in my opini¬ 
on neither the match-making mo¬ 
ther nor her daughter (I was go¬ 
ing to call her a coquette, but 1 
won’t) will give you any enconr- 
agement' when they understand . 
that you are seriously bent on 
matrimony; so that your best 
policy would, I think, be to retire 
from the field, and avoid the hu¬ 
miliation of a defeat. But you 
value your chances more highly, 
and must therefore be permitted 
to undeceive yourself.” 

It was in vain that the Ensign 
pointed to the expectations he 
had from his relatives at home, 
and to the fact of his being In¬ 
terpreter of the Regiment, sGs 
furnishing grounds for a more 
hopeful belief on the part of his 
friend. Granton shook his head, 
and said it was of no use. He 
knew Mrs. Devigne too well ta 
misjudge her upon such an occa¬ 
sion as this. She had set her 
heafk upon Miss Betsey’s matri- 
rnooial success, and would uttisy- 
ly dirspise an offer from a Subid-. 
tern without money or interest. 

Sto Prettyman rose and went 
his way, determined immediate¬ 
ly to bring matters to a crisis. 

‘*^Pbor fellow !” said Granton 
to himself, ” he> might as well- 
ask the moon to give him fiie 
evening, star to wife, as solmt 
Mrs. Bevigne for the hand of her 
younger , daughter. Yet, s«ie- 
ing all things emUtir de rose, u 
love paints theiW, he will not bet 
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lieve but that he has tolerable 
ehance of attaining bis object* 
The time may come when he 
will regard the failure now im¬ 
pending over him as a happy es¬ 
cape from danger. There are 
few illusions which dazzle and 
mislead us in youth' that we 
carry with us to the grave. 1 
wish I could have ^spared Jbim 
the mortification of a rebuff from* 
such a woman as Idrs. Devigne ; 
but it can't be^ helped ; he is 
young and wilful, and will have 
his eyes opened. rudely, or not 
at all." 

Granton ordered the breakfast 
things away ; took a book, and 
tried to read; and then got up 
and paced quickly up and down 
. the verandah. 

“ If," (thought he) “ I were 
ten years younger, it is more than 
probable 1 should go and make 
a fool of myself like that good- 
hearted fellow, Prettyman. For 
‘ Miriam’s dark eyes and fascinat- 
ifig tones have made sad havoc 
with the barriers I had set up 
in my heart against woman’s 
love. 1 thought them impreg¬ 
nable ; and lo! they are melting 
away like the mist of the morn¬ 
ing. A youth with my feelings 
would rush to throw himself at 
her (feet, and pour forth to her 
the-burning language of love and 
admiration. I thank Heaven for* 
the prudence that restrains me ; 
for with my difficulties bnd pri¬ 
vations, it would be a positive 
injustice to beauty and worth to 
offer her my hand: and if passion 
impelled me to commit such a 
wrong, my pride (which 1 fear is 
•8 great as my poverty) would 
scarcel^J^ear the shock of a re¬ 
fuse! '^uih experience tells me 
'^ould be inevitable. She is a 
bea'utiful girl, end never 1 


seen one mort suited to make a 
man happy. But i truce to 
these thoughts. She is* not for 

WMA ’•I' 

HlGs 

Granton resumed his book,— 
turning over the pages mecha¬ 
nically, and thinking q^ore of Mi¬ 
riam Xfevigne thmv ofvne heroine 
of the story, though the latter 
was.Teprcsented as virtuous bez 
yond compare, and beautiful 
exceedingly. While thus en¬ 
gaged, the noise of hoofs was 
heard, and a horseman galloped 
. into the compound, and dis¬ 
mounted in a great hurry. 

"Is that you. Major?" said 
Granton: “ why, what’s the mat¬ 
ter ?" 

Major Devigne came in, took 
off his cap, and wiped his fore¬ 
head, upon which'the drops of per¬ 
spiration stood thick. " There’s 
the devil to pay, Granton," replied 
he. " That blockhead Oldbiiffer 
has made a mess of the business 
he was sent upon. He has iu- 
vested a fort—found himself un¬ 
able to take it,—and sent here, 
post haste, for reinforcements. 
The enemy have made a sally, 
and not only cut up a party of 
sepojs, but got possession of a lot 
of cattle, which will enable them 
to hold out for a month. From 
what I can hear, he has been 
bungling most terribly. Stern- 
hold's visage darkened like a 
thunderatorm when he read his 
despatch. They say that if he 
had acteti promptly from the be¬ 
ginning, be might have captured 
the fort and razed it to the ground 
before the (memy got pear it." 

" A strodg p^e, 1 suppose ?" 
a8|:ed Granton. ‘ 

" Oh ! there’s no telling. To 
hear ‘ Oldbuffer’a account, you’d 
think he’d fallen in with a sort of 
Gibraltar’'in the desert. But 
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what can he know about shch 
things r 

“ And what are we to do» 
Major?” 

** Oh! more guns are tb be 
sent for immediately, but as the 
Brigadier says he hasn’t troops 
enough, you’ll hare to march to 
his relief with the left wing of 
the-th ot daybreak to-mor¬ 

row.” 

" Well, I’m glad of that at 
* any rate. Is any body else to 
go?” 

” Yes,” answered the Major ; 
“ Oldbuffer ■ thinks he wants ca¬ 
valry to cut off the enemy in 
their retreat, in case they should 
try to escape when he has dis¬ 
lodged them, instead of giving 
•themselves up peaceably. So 
Canter is to take a squadron of 
his Irregulars.” 

*' I think you said we march at 
daybreak ?" 

” Yes.” 

Good, Major; I’ll be ready 
before.” 

Devigne shook Granton’s hand 
cordially, mounted his horse, and 
galloped off again. It was sur¬ 
prising how ipimated and active 
he was when occasion arose 
for the display of professional 
energy. Only in his own house 
he seemed content' to dream 
away existence, surrendering 
power for the sake of peace, and 
deeming avoidance of trouble al¬ 
most synonymous with happi¬ 
ness. 

The prospect of seeing a little 
active service made Oranton’s 
heart, too, leap high. He caught 
up the volume he had been read¬ 
ing, and threw it into his study- 
called out loudly for his horse, 
snatched his cap and riding whip, 
and sallied forth into the com¬ 
pound to hasten the movements 


of his ffhorauftUla^ who cojuld litofc 
saddie the noble anima} untlhlr Itki 
char^ ^t enough for hia tm^- ‘ 
tient maater. *^60 he vaulted' 
into the saddle, pressed his heels 
to his horse’s sides, and Went olf 
at a slapping paCe to iho regi-t 
mental lines. 

While he is issuing orders and 
making preparations, we most fol-'' 
, low for a while the fortunes of 
Ensign Prettyman, who, having 
gone home and dressed very care¬ 
fully, took his card-case and his 
last pair of white kid glovSs, and 
bent his steps towards Mrs. De- 
vigne’s, with a resolute; uncom¬ 
promising sort of air, regardless of 
the presence, or existence even, 
of his favorite dog, who followed 
him, and looked up into his face 
every now and then, as if wonder¬ 
ing what dismal change had had 
come over his spirit. It was a 
singular chance,—>but when he 
‘entered the drawing-room (hav¬ 
ing sent in his card in due form) 
he found the very persons there 
whom he wished to see, namely, 
Mrs. Major Devigne and lus ador¬ 
ed Mizabeth. His heart beat 
faster at once, but he made a gi¬ 
gantic effort to iamain calm and 
unm(wed. Mrs. Devigne was seat¬ 
ed ins. an easy chair, with some 
croch^ work in her hand, and look¬ 
ing. proud and queenly ,as usual. 
Miss'Betsey had evidently been 
reading to lier mama, for she put 
dowi^a book as he entered. Oh 1 
what an arch smile she gave him, ' 
and khat a glance from her be* 
wildeling eyes I 

** Sit down, Mr. Prettyman,” 
said Mn. Devigne, /motioniiig : 
him to a "chair in her customary ;^ 
stately way. “Oh! dear lUe, how ! 
tiresome. You’ve brought Toby 
in wi|h you, and you know, if 
sees Byron, we ab^l taeh a 
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disturbanee. Go out with you, 
TobyV 

Prettyman wra taken by sur¬ 
prise: he had not thought at all 
of Toby, and would ratlter have 
cut off his ears, than have brought 
him to worry Byron at this don- 
juncture. So he called, and whis¬ 
tled, and scolded, and laid about 
him with the Major’s riding-whip 
(which he found outside) until at 
last poor Toby ran away home, 
with his tail between his legs, in 
a state of distressing discomfiture. 
Then the Ensign resumed his seat 
very muqh heated ; and Miss Bet¬ 
sey laughed outright, which did 
not at all contribute to re-assure 
him. 

** We were reading such a 
beautiful book when you came in,” 
said Elizabeth. “It is a trans¬ 
lation from the French of Alexan¬ 
dre Dumas, and contains the his¬ 
tory of two lovers—a medical 
student, and a young Comleaae — 
who, not being allowed to marry, 
agree to die together, and to suf¬ 
focate themselves with the fumes 
of charcoal. But by some mis¬ 
take or other, the door has not 
been properly fastened, and a 
servant comes in, and finds the 
gentleman dead, and the lady 
still alive. You may imagine the 
feelings of the latter when restor¬ 
ed to consciousness. She gives 
up all her wealth, and becomes a 
Sister of Charity. Isn’t it a 
charming book, dear mama ?” 

*' Full of sentiment, my dear, 
as all Dumas’s works are,” replied 
Mrs. Devigne. ” Do you like his 
writings, Mr. Prettyman ?” 

Prettyman had never read a 
word of them^ but he had got 
half through the Mysteries of 
t^Paris, and fancyiUg that one 
French book must be very much 


- like another, he took a bold eoursCf 
and replied .: 

“ Oh, 1 > very much—they are 
first-jraW; and the sentiment, as 
you say, is particulvly fine. 1 
am very, fond of French novels.” 

** If one reads Dickens or 
Thackeray,” said Mrs. Devigne,' 
“ one is sure to be reminded of 
persons and things which we see 
around us—mere vulgar, every¬ 
day matters—but the modern 
French writers are far more ele¬ 
vated in their ideas; they give us 
real fiction, and not a coarse copy 
of common life ; they are the 
genuine professors of high art.” 

Prettyman assented. If Mrs. 
Devigne had alleged that the 
moon was made of green cheese, 
or the sea of melted butter, he’ 
would have acquiesced in the as¬ 
sertion at once. 

“The French novelists are not 
restrained like the English,” (Mrs. 
Devigne continued) “ by the tram¬ 
mels of a so-called propriety, 
which is constantly asking itself 
what the world will think if a 
hero be made to say so-and-so, 
or a heroine to do such-a-thing. 
The course of genius is followed, 
even though error be the goal, 
and passion lead the way. An 
English writer now-a-daya is al¬ 
ways thinking of principles and 
rules, and his productions conse¬ 
quently have an artificial, conven¬ 
tional stamp about, them : they 
look like coins that have been 
through a dozen different process¬ 
es, instead of pure metal poured 
fresh from the mould. Give me 
natural feeling eloquently express¬ 
ed : 1 ask no more.” 

Prettyman thought he could 
not take a better opportunity 
thdh the present of disclosing &e 
object of his visit. Suiely Gran- 
ton most have done sad iftjiuUoe 
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to this admirliblo woman.; for hi^ 
had never heard more h'berfd 
sentiments expressed by any lady, 
and no doubt her daughter was 
equally free from worldly preju¬ 
dices. Therefore he spoke at 
once. 

He had come, he s;dd, to con¬ 
fer with Mrs. Devigna on rather 
a delicate subject. He was re¬ 
solved she should know the state 
of his feelings, which he could no 
. longer restrain. He wouldn’t 
beat about the bush, but would 
confess at once that he was in 
love, and wished to be allowed to 
pay his addresses to Miss Eliza¬ 
beth. Might he be permitted ? 

Having thus delivered himself, 
he sat gazing anxiously, first at 
the mother, and then at the 
daughter, watching for the effect 
of the great disclosure he had 
made. Betsey’s eyes were on 
the carpet; her mother’s were on 
her crochet work. After a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, Mrs. Devigne look¬ 
ed up, and said in a cutting, and 
painfully distinct, manner— 

” 1 have never yet been so 
affronted in my own house, Mr. 
Prettyman. Really in my state 
',of health it il too much for me. 
What a return to make for our 
hospitality and kindness to you! 
The Major is far too liberal in 
his attentions and invitations to 
young men of the corps; ahd this, 
I’m sure, is a proof of it. To 
think of your aspiring to my 
^ daughter ! What will happen 


next ? ;$etsey, my dear, tm intp 
my room, and get my smelling- 
bottle. It is in the right-hand 
drawer of my dressing-table.” 
And Mrs. Devigne threw herself 
back in her chair, and looked at 
poor Prettyman aa though his 
further preience there, aW so 
darin^y impudent' an avowal, 
would be an ofl'ence to her. . 

Betsey ran off to *get her ma^ 
ma’s smelling-bottle, and .as she 
closed the door after her, learned 
her head, and gave the Ensign a 
parting glance, half triuin](lh, half 
commiseration. 

Prettyman saw it was of no use 
saying more, or staying longer. 
He therefore stammered forth an 
apology for his temerity in ven¬ 
turing to speak to Mrs. Devigne 
on such a theme ; and making a 
low bow, which was very coldly 
received, he quitted the apart¬ 
ment, with the painful conscious¬ 
ness in his mind of having com¬ 
mitted a huge, mistake, which it 
would be utterly impossible to 
repair. 

As he reached his humble quar¬ 
ters, poor Toby, whom he had 
beatem out of the fine lady’s bouse, 
camel hesitatingly up to him, with 
a piteous look, and wagging his 
tail, as though deprecatory of ^r« 
ther chastisement. 

“ Ton my soul, Toby!” said 
he, patting the dog’s head, "she 
hasn^ treated me much better than 
I treated you.” 


RESULTS. 

To have a proposal of marri- Miss Betsey, following the ex¬ 
age is a great event in the history ample of her sagacious mother, 
of maiden life: to refuse one, is had regarded Ensign Prettyman 
perhaps a -greater evefit still, (from a matrimonial pp^t of 
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view) with a fdeling of positite 
contempt; and though she had 
practis^ upon him, in the y&ej 
wantonnesd of power, the arts of 
pleasing which she found that she 
possessed, the idea had not enter¬ 
ed her head that her coquetry 
might be mistaken, and lead to ro 
> serious a result as an actual offer. 
We must do her the justice to say 
that the first emotion which rose 
in her breast when poor Pretty- 
man rfede his unsuccessful avdw- 
al, was one of pity for the un¬ 
fortunate young gentleman, min¬ 
gled with a little transient regret 
that she should have' given him, 
with her eyes, and sometimes 
also with her tongue, a degree of 
encouragement that could scarce¬ 
ly fail, sooner or later, to induce 
such an issue. Premature world- 
Uness had not yet extinguished 
all the feelings of the child. 
But she soon recovered herself. 
Vanity whispered that it was her 
own charms and accomplishments 
that were to blame, and that if 
she gave way to sorrow upon 
every such occasion, she might 
find beauty and grace rather 
doubtful sources of happiness in 
this world below. Pride said, 
too, that the conquest even of an 
unlucky Ensign was something 
ofi>a triumph for a young girl 
like her. So she ran into the .lit¬ 
tle sitting room where her sister 
and cousins were, with the light of 
exultation in her eyes, determin¬ 
ed to reveal the interesting news 
at once, and enjoy the victory 
she had achieved. 

** Oh 1 Fanny,” she said, ** I’ve 
bad an offer I Only think i Now 
guess who it wal, and i^hat an¬ 
swer we gave !” 

” I saw. Mr. Prettyraan come 
in,” replied Fanny. “ Has he 
really proposed ?” 


*1 Oh I yes,” cried Elizabeth, 
laughing. “ He asked mama to 
allow him to jmy his addresses to 
me, apd you never saw such a 
long face as he put on, and how 
aw^ly pa}e he got. He didn’t 
stammer, as I've heard gentlemen 
sometimes do under such circum¬ 
stances, but spoke with a land 
of cold-blooded desperation that 
put me in mind of Othello 
just before he murders his wife. 
Really, Miriam, I quite felt' for 
him; yet he looked so comical, 
I could hardly help laughing.” 

” And what did mama say ?” 
enquired Fanny. 

” Oh! mama was very calm. 
Some mothers, I have no doubt, 
would have got in a passion at 
such presumption; but she mere¬ 
ly said a few cruel, things in her 
ordinary tone, and then sent me 
off for her smelling-bottle, and 
when I returned, my lover was 
gone!” 

” It must have been soon 
over,” remarked Fanny. 

” Didm't last five minutes,” 
said Betsey. “ I was taken al¬ 
together by surprise; for you 
know I never thou^t Mr. Pret- 
tyman was serious in his atten¬ 
tions to me. I rather supposed 
he was courting Miss MeeL” 

Prettyman might have been 
courting Mrs. Devigne’s picture, 
or the Brussels carpet in the 
drawing ibom, for aught of posi¬ 
tive love-making there had ever 
been in any of his sayings or 
doings; but here Miss Betsey 
nevertheless told a fib, for she 
had observed many times the 
Ensign's apparent Ukjng for her, 
and had been frequendy guilty 
of encouraging him with a signi¬ 
ficant smile or a furtive glance 
of her expressive eyes. 
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** r Bo^ for nr.lint; 

has happehi^t’* s^d Looise 
«eep:ied a, good>heiir%d\. 
oinn, though rathe;r'singular ^ 
always talking ahontli^jlih^ng 
shooting.. tt is a pity Auni^old- 
od him for thinking of you. Ho, 
did no wrongs that I c^ii s«6»’* . 

“Why, coosin Louise,**'ex¬ 
claimed Betsey, tossing her bead, 
“ you must admit it was a ^Ule 
presumptuous in this young man, 
who has. only been out two years, 
and can hardly aupport himself 
decently upon his pay, wishing 
to marry the daughter of a Ma~ 
jor in the Army. If I were a 
■plain girl, or had an indifTcrent 
education, it might alter the case. 
But 1 flatter myself 1 shall not 
have to put up with an Ensign, 
I am looking a little' higher.” 
And Miss Elizabeth paced proud¬ 
ly op and down, and gave a 
glance now and then at a little 
mirror hanging against the wall, 
as much as to say : “ Throw me 
away upon an Ensign, indeed : 1 
should like to see them attempt 
it.” 

“ Don't he angry,** said Louise, 
“ I only thought, seeing how 
pleased youf appeared at your 
conquest, that it was hardly right 
in your mama to* have treated 
liis pretensions ao harshly and 
haughtily. If I were you, I 
should say nothing morC about 
the matter. Don't let people 
know that you have been sub¬ 
jected to the affront of having to 
refuse the hand of the poor young 
of^cer.” ' ■ 

“ Oh! you quite misunderstand 
the thing, my dear,** replied 
Betsey. “ Of course j couldn't 
be efcpected to marry him, yet 
what' possible Iiarm can arise 
from people knowing that he 
wanted to, have me ? Do you 
voi.. U.-^KO. X. 


r ihink will at all; iB^tire ^ jwi 
tlfe.^ .folks ',at^','thh \ 

v;k®a*'''ikat',he 'wished '.to”lbd‘'iref _ 
’•'ceived^^' 

witk, dis^i^tli,- without our 
ey^ii cd^uTtfn^ papa? la 
opinion, We sh^ 'be. UtOngki^ aSl:.- 
thebi^t^.of.'” ^ \ y ' [‘Xj-f 

; Lcuise di^ . phrsuei Ihd^ar^’^; 
gu'ment, fltfrtlber. Miss 
therefore todjk. ker sister’s band, ’ 

. arid led her a.^ky, sayiflg, “ Co'me^ ’ 
Fanny, you and X will talk tho. 
matter over by ourselves, for it 
is evident^Lpnise does no^ under- 
stand such affairs.” * 

• “ Oh 1, what a country thife' 
isl” cried Louise to Miriam, os 
the two yoving girls left the room. ■ 
“ Betsey is completely spoilt, al¬ 
though so young. ] am afraid she 
has not a particle of feeling.” 

“It is rather her raother^s 
fault than that of the couriti'y,” 
said Miriam. “ Mrs. Devigno 
would' spoil an angel. 1 fOel very 
unhappy, and would give worlds . 
to be back again at dear Flfwood. 
Ever since Mr. Sternliold notieed 
.me at the ball,' Louise, Aunt has 
, faeen« so cross and unking, that 1 
could almost cry with texatiori. 
Why should this he ? It is 'not 
my ihult that this geutlefriaii pkys 
me .riabre attention Utan he does ^ 
to ietsey or Fanny $ anA if T 
coupi transfer to eitlitfr. of *otfr ' 
cottllns the hvpr with which he 
applhetitly. regards mei 1 would', 
williagiydo so; for 'the sake oh 
kin^ words, bright looks, tnd^a 
liai^y home.” / * , 

^Arint wishes ati the World to 
be her fbet,” observed Louise, 
with e sriiiie, “ aud when she bar. 
it thus before her where to chO<^ 
she^would like to take an EmpCi^, 
for Betsey and;a Prince ff>r Fenny, 
and turn it byef bC'bsi to 
make ear selection I’’ : * 
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“ You are happy, Louise,'* re¬ 
turned Miriam, ** in being able 
to laugh at Mrs. Devigne’s am¬ 
bitious ideas. But it is 
painful to me, to find her taking 
vengeance upon us, as she so of¬ 
ten docs, for the want a£ success 
of her own daughters. If they 
could be Empresses o«r Princesses 
to-morrow, I'm sure 1 wouldn’t 
envy them. There Would bo 
some excuse for Aunt if Mr. 
Sternhold had ever had any 
thought of Betsey or Fanny; but 
you kyow she told us herself, 
<|vhen we first met him, that be 
only regarded them as mere 
children." 

“ And I think Mr. Stomhold 
was perfectly right, dear Miriam,” 
said Louise, njnning up to her 
sister, and kissing away the tears 
which she saw stealing down her 
cheeks. ' “ Fanny ought to be 
in the nursery, and Elizabeth 
(though she has more of the wo¬ 
man about her) ought to be in a 
boarding-school. They have no 
right to husbands, being both 
‘ower young to marry yet,* as 
the song says; and I declare that 
if any handsome young Prince, 
or noble gallant Knight, were to 
come here to-morrow to woo, 1 
should take a malicdous pleasure 
in setting my cap at hhn, and 
winding hini triumphantly, to the 
horror and dismay of my doll- 
cousins and my match-making 
Aunt," 

" I will not submit any longer to 
Mrs. Oevigne's unkindness," said 
Miriam. " If she treats ine again 
as she has done recently, I will 
tell her in firm, though respectful, 
language, what 1 think of such, 
conduct. Should she receive my 
remonstrances angrily, I will ap¬ 
peal to my uncle. He bas'always 
been good and kind, and although 


he exercises but little influence 
over bis wife, he may be induced 
to interfile with her on our be¬ 
half, irbicbt.may do some good. 
Our being made miserable makes 
no.one happy, I'm sure." 

T^ oonversation was here in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Meek- She was evidently full of 
news. 

" Of course you've heard all 
about Mr. Pretty man," she said, 
seating herself. Sueh a shame, 
wasn’t it? Poor^oung man ! I 
do pity him from the bottom of 
niy soul, that I do. I've known 
for a long time what has been go¬ 
ing on ; and more than once I’ve 
endeavored to give him a hint of 
the hopelessness of his cause, but 
without avail, for he never seemed 
to understand the drift of my re¬ 
marks. If Miss Elizabeth had 
cared at all about field sports, per¬ 
haps she might have fallen in love 
too, for he was always talking on 
such subjects, but I never observ¬ 
ed any such masculine tastes in 
her, at^ when he touched on his 
favorite themes, she scarcely so 
much as listened to him." 

" He will soon get over it," 
suggested Louise, Viand it will 
be better for him in the long 
run." 

"Oh I he’ll be sure to do 
. something desperate," continued 
the Governess, " for of all the 
young meti I ever knew, he is, 
except oHCf the most impetuous. 
Do yon know that the Major has 
just come in, with news that the 
troops which went away the other 
day have met with a check from iHo 
enemy, and that reinforcements 
are to be sent off to Brigadier 
Oldbuffer vjrithout delay'? And 
do you know that Captain Gran- 
ton and Eubign Pretty man are 
both going ? Now the Caplairi 
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lias been in action befiirei and 
will know bow to take care of 
himself, but I shall be surprised 
if Mr. Prettyman,' with hia feel-'' 
itigs, does not rush into the very 
thick of the fight, i^|^d sacrifice 
himself in the bloom' of youth, 
partly for love and partly for his 

country. As Byron says, he'll 

• 

•• -look around, 

And choose his f^rouad. 

And take his rest I" 

“ You fancy that every body 
must die of love," said Louise, 
who had turned a little pale at 
the last piece of intelligence. 
** But is it true that Captain 
Granton is going ?” 

" Yes, he takes command of 
the wing. Major Devigne says 
he never saw him in such high 
spirits at the prospect of fight- 

* II 

" It is always the case with 
military men," remarked Miriam. 
** What fills their friends and re¬ 
latives with liipprehension and 
dismay, inspires them with the 
most joyful anticipations. In old¬ 
en times women shared the en¬ 
thusiasm of the heroes whom 
they sent forth to battle; but 
now-a-days, I’m afraid thnt they 
only go to their chambers and 
weep, lest the star of glory, too 
rashly followed, should shine red¬ 
ly on the corse of the beloved 
one." 

“ Oh! don’t talk so,” cried 
Louise; " you quite make my 
blood run cold. When do the 
troops march, Miss Meek?" 

" 1 think the Major said to¬ 
morrow morning, at gun-fire," 
answered the Governess. 

While the girls were convers¬ 
ing in the way we have related, 
the discomfited Ensign, having 
reached home, and do&d his uni¬ 
form, tiirned his steps again to 


the residence of hia friend Oran- 
ton, with the view Of ac^ainting 
him with the result of his visit to 
the Major’s. Captain Granton 
had returned j but was not alone., 
The exciting news of'the morn¬ 
ing had drawn together several 
Offleei^B j and Prettyman saw, on 
entering, Canter, Lovelong, Slap¬ 
dash, and Leechley, together with 
some others, whom we have not 
yet introduced to the reader. 
He was met, however, on the 
threshold by his friend, who said" 
in a low tone: • 

“ Ah ! I see how it is. Don't 
say a word. She has juwaubed 
you, the little vixen. It is ex¬ 
actly what I expected; and if 
you are wise, you’ll think no 
more about her, but devote your¬ 
self to a nobler object. Oldbuf- 
fer has found his adversary too 
strong foKohim, and has sent for 
reinforcements, so we are off to¬ 
morrow morning. May Mara 
show you more favor than Ve¬ 
nus, my boy 1" 

A sudden gleam of delight shot 
ac'rosa the youth’s features. " By 
Jove !" he exclaimed, " it’s just 
what I have been wishing^ for ; 
and if I don't now show them 
that ‘;ihere’8 ■ something in me, 
my n^e’s not Prettyman^! Doy't 
we sf^irt before tb-morrmr ? L' 
could be off at once. How I' 
long ^ be at ihe rascals. 1 feel 
as if i could tackle a dozen of 
theni|lingle-handed !" 

" ^nUemen," sud Granton, 
laughingly, as be caught Pretty- 
man’s arm, and pulled him into 
the room. " Here*8 our young 
friend won't Wait till the morning, 
but wants to make a dash at the ' 
enemy to-iiight. When he >does 
get at them. I’ll be bound he'll 
sliow them no quarter : ' 
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There stood a young man^his hairs were 
brown. 

Anil scarce on his lip was a trace of downj 
So gallantly bore he the brunt of the fray, 
The dead before hidi, un that day. 

In a semi-circle lay,'* 

** I’ve heard those lines be¬ 
fore,” saidXicut. Lovelong, with 
a languid smile, ** so don’t be at- 
to impose on us. Gran- 
ton. They’re in the Siege of Co^ 
rinth; and moreover, you’ve 
misquoted them.” 

” So 1 intended,” cried Gran- 
ton, gaily ; “anybody with a 
good memory may quote correct¬ 
ly, but'it requires a genius like 
myself to perpetrate a dect'nt 
blunder< What do you tliink, 
Canter ?” 

“Think!” exclaimed the gal¬ 
lant oflicer addressed,—as though 
thinking was out of his line en¬ 
tirely—“ Why, 'pon my word, I 
find the duties of my profession 
quite enough to occupy piy time, 
without reading books of poetry. 
1 shouldn’t mind having a look 
at the'official despatches regard¬ 
ing the Siege of Corinth, but to 
read a poem about it would be a 
great bore.” 

“ 1 quite agree with Canter^* 
said Slapdash, with a knowing 
wink, “ and when we come back, 
alter polishing off the Lalpugree 
blackguards, I’lf look up the 
despatches abput the Siege of 
Troy, “Which are infinitely more 
interesting, and lend them to him 
to read.” 

A general laugh followed this 
sally,' which 'made Canter stare, 
as he could not,,:; for the life of 
him see any for merriment. 

“ And is the peerless 

Elizabeth ?ll^‘sked Slapdash, turn¬ 
ing upon Frettyman' the current 
of his raillery. “ Hast thou seen 
her lately ? and looks she still 
with an eye of favour upon her 
^faithful Knight ? I’ll Igy ten to 


one, genitemen, he has got a gage 
d'amour fi-ora- her to keep up his 
spirits during the campaign, and 
that he has bid it in the breast¬ 
pocket of his shooting jacket!” 

“ Come,.^^lapdash,” said Oran- 
ton, “ I can't allow banter upon 
serious topicst You’ll be stricken 
by the boy-god yourself some 
day." ‘ 

“ He stricken 1” exclaimed 
Lovelong. “ I should pity the 
lady of his choice! He’d go 
courting in mufti, with a cheroot 
in his mouth, and commence by 
whipping out his snuff-box, and 
asking her to take a pinch of 
snuff.” 

“ That would be original at 
any rate,” remarked Canter. “ 1 
should think courtship according 
to the ordinary mode must be 
damned fatiguing.” 

“ It doesn’t last long in India, 
that's one comfort,” said Love- 
long, smoothing his delicate mous¬ 
tache with the fqipfinger of his 
right hand. 

“ Well, now,” returned Can¬ 
ter, “ taking your own case as an 
example, I should say it was an 
awfully tedious business, and not 
an overpleasant one^either.” 

“ Quite agree with you, Can¬ 
ter,” cried Slapdash ; “ he never 
makes any progress. He never 
goes a-head. A regular slow 
coach! If { were in his place. 
I’d soon bring the affair to an 
end.” 

“ Now, really," said Lovelong, 
“ this is a great deal too bad. 
See bow every body misrepresents 
me! A man must do something 
to kill the time in India; and if 
he engages in a little innocent 
flirtation, egad ! he’s set down as 
canning on a regular three-volume 
courtship. * Now 1 don't thiuk 
anything seripus ought over to 
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he suspected until a fellow takes 
to making presents. Love me, 
love my dog—or love my^ dog» 
love me ! Which is it, Canter r* 

“ Eh?” replied the Cavalry 
Officer, with a vacant look, “ 'pon 
my honour 1 don’t understand 
you.” 

” Talkingof courting,’’observed 
Slapdash, ” it’s reported that Mr. 
Sternhold is going to marry Miri¬ 
am Devigne. They say it’s a 
eaee, and no mistake !” 

Granton was quite unprepared 
for this announcement, made, as 
it was, in a careless, offi-hand 
way ; and he felt a sudden thrill 
pass through him as the thought* 
less 3 'oung fellow spoke. 

” Wliat a capital match for 
her !” exclaimed several voices 
at once. 

“ As far as worldly matters 
go, *' said Lovelong, who was al¬ 
ways making efforts to be senti* 
mental. ” Rut there’s a dispari* 
ty in years, you know, which is 
generally fatal to the growth of 
real affection. And besides, there 
is nothing genial about Mr. Stern- 
hold. He is« cold, passionless 
man, who i^^ever had an exeke- 


» 1 ? 

ment or a^sensaiion, and who 
just like a piece of machinary*^’ 
by rule, and not by impulse. 1 A, 
young girl like Miss Devigne, 
with all her warm English feel¬ 
ings fresh withiu hef, will eitb^ 
burst h orn tho trammels to which , 
such an alliance must subject her, 
or else yield to the influence of 
her lord and master, and . bo 
moulded in time into something 
very like himself.” 

“ What a sermon 1” cried Can¬ 
ter. “ What can you know about 
it?” 

Come, gentlemen,” said Gran¬ 
ton, to whom this was becoming 
intolerable^ “ we bachelors have 
no right to be discussing these 
matters. You must all stay and 
tiff with me to-day ; and we’ll 
leave our fair friends alone, and 
chat over the prospects of to¬ 
morrow’s expedition. Come 
along in. Nay, Prettyman, I’ll 
take no excuse.” 

” How I wish to-morrpw was 
come!” sighed the poor Ensign, 
as he followed the rest of tUo 
party into the next apartment. 

('To be Continued,) 
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From Quentin Devcrii, Esq., C. S., Agrut to Maxwell Phipps, Esq., 

Portland Place^ London. 


My Dear Phipps,— In my 
last letter to yon, I remember 
having alluded to the comparison 
between tlie rule of the Moha- 
medans and of the English. It is 
said tliat the latter have thrown 
all the burthen on the land, that 
they carcy the money away from 
the country, and spend nothing in 
public works. In regard to the 
last of these thVee cWges, we 
know that the Board of Control 
gives the Court of Directors no 
option, as it throws away all their 
money on wars. This, though a 
reproach to the Government, 
only attaches to the proper quar¬ 


ter, and cannot permanently af¬ 
fect the fair fame of the Court. 
Moreover much of the money 
drained from this country goes 
to paying interest to Proprietors 
guaranteed by the Imperial Go¬ 
vernment out of the territorial 
revenues of this country. The 
rest is circulated^ which it never 
was under the Padshahs, and in 
the revolutions of commerce, re¬ 
turns to India under other forms. 

The revenue, it is true, is to 
a great extent derived from the 
land ; as will be seen from the 
subjoined table :— 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF REVENUE FOR 1849-50. 


Net Land 
Revenue. 

Salt. 

Customs, 

Opium. 

Post Of¬ 
fice. 

Total not 
from Land, 

13,60,02,623 

?,70,37,516 

81,60,747 

3,35,86,884 

2,13,000 

6,89,98,147 


But when it is borne in mind 
that» from time immemorial, 
the government in this, as in 
other Asiatic countries, has been 
considered the original owner of 
the land, and justified in demand¬ 
ing from its occupiers, any 
amo.unt of rent it pleases, it will 
be seen that in this country, there 
is scarcely any taxation at all, in 
the strict sense of the word.. And 
of the excise, how large a portion 
is hot paid by the opium-loving 
celestials ? But if w^ look a lit¬ 
tle further, we shah find t^at^ the 
Mussulman rtths^rs not only taxed 


many interests besides the land, 
but burthened the land itself with 
incalculably greater, severity than 
does the present Government. 

The two great revenue reform¬ 
ers nf those days, more famous 
for their research and their mo¬ 
deration,^ were Shere Shah, the 
Afghan, and Akber the Great. 
Of these the first assessed the 
land at one half^ die other.at one- 
third the gross produce. 

Under us, the'Court of Direc¬ 
tors l\^ve officially recorded that 
.the maximum assessment is never 
to exceed twoAhirds of the nett 
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rent, the amount left after de¬ 
ducting cultivator's profits, the 
price of stock, and all oilier ex¬ 
penses of the cultivation, this is 
probably about *ohe-firth of the 
gross yield of the land. 

To exemplify the difference by 
a familiar, though purely imagi¬ 
nary instance, let us suppose a 
small field to produce three Ru¬ 
pees (gross.) Two of’ these 
would be absorbed in the charges 
above mentioned, and one remain 
as nett rent. Of this the Govern¬ 
ment takes about ten annast leav¬ 
ing the other six annas to the 
Zemindar, where there is one ; 
where the village belongs to the 
cultivators, this likewise goes to 
them. 

Akber would have had one ru¬ 
pee* Now suppose an estate be¬ 
longing to a cultivating brother¬ 
hood, with no zemindar or mid¬ 
dle-man of any sort, and whose 
gross produce was three hundred 
rupees. Of this two hundred 
and thirty-nine rupees twelve an¬ 
nas would go to the village, and 
but sixty rupees four annas to 
Government. Shere Shah would 
have left the village one hundred 
and dflty, andPAhber two hundred 
rupees. 

This is the kind of tenure the 
Government of the N. W. P. has 
taken such pains %o preserve 
wherever practicable, and the 
large balance left the proprietary 
community is almost entirely 
their, own. If they abstain from 
customable and exciseable arti¬ 
cles, tliey may cry quits with the 
Sirkar. Now how was it under 
tho Moguls ? Supposing no op¬ 
pression to have taken place, and 


no more than the due revenue 
exacted, and no Talookdar to 
have stepped in for the lion's sba^' 
of the bahince, there still remnm- 
cd a number of licensed exac¬ 
tions, nuzzers, &c., in^bded in 
the term Hubboobat, from which 
the people were never safe. 

Let the laudatores iemporis aeti 
make the comparison now. And 
in doing so, let them also remem¬ 
ber that it is not true that the 
money remained in this country 
for any good it did, fou it was 
always locked up in zenana or¬ 
naments, and peacock thrones. 
There was no free-circulation. Still 
less true is it that the natives were 
extensively employed in high and 
lucrative ofHcial posts. The Mus¬ 
sulmans of that day had no moral 
mission, no new ideas to intro¬ 
duce ; excepting in religion, the 
Hindoos were more civilized than 
they : it would have been Ro¬ 
mans teaching Greeks ; and rdi- , 
gion, when they could not propa¬ 
gate it by the sword, they mostly - 
left alone. Moreover they were 
idle, dissolute, and highly con- ' 
temptuous tow^ds the vanquish¬ 
ed ^Hrs. So there were many 
reasons why a wise and benevo¬ 
lent >ulcr should have passed 
themt‘ over, and given the mgre 
responsible employments to the 
native gentry. Whnt was the 
fact i Under the' free-thinking 
and t^lcctic Akber there were up- 
war^ of fohr hundred chief 
pillars of the state," of the ' 
names of these Munsubdars a liet 
has been preserved. Three huu- 
dred-and-seventy are Mussula 


* I see the friewt of India states thst the annual rcvVuuC of British India is fur 
greater than under the Mogul ICmperors. Of course it only foftowa that the pros- 
pevity of the country must be highly enhanced: a small perevutsge yielding a, 
huge amoant, euUdls, of cotu'se, a large iiiinciiial. 
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The revenue system was well naculars as spoken by the^ better::^ 
organized and lucrative in the ■■...^asgs^^jnriEra, CttUPlcy, > All this 
days I am speaking of. It is is very good, and if there were 

still more so now. 1 am sorry to more influence of public opinion 

observe that no Government in on the institution, if its discipline 
this country has paid the same could be more strictly enforced, 

attention to the police or the and if the professors and the 

administration of justice, crimi- resident county-families would 

nal or civil. Wliat a mistake t take more pains to make the 

Who can say how much the young men look to high sources 

mere productiveness of the coun- of social happiness, and less to 

try, as a financial speculation the lower resorts of reckless ex- 

has • not been retarded by the communicated dissipation, there . 

insecurity of life and property would, in my opinion, be some 

which,* as a necessary conse- doubt as to the propriety of 

quence, has followed this neg- shutting up the College, 

lect ? The material is good T. T. like a good boy, applied 

enough, both native and Euro- himself greatly to law and poli- 

pean on this point the evidence tical economy at Haileybury ; 

in the Blue Books of last session and in so doing acted with much' 
leaves not a doubt, and they seem superfluity and folly. The more 

to be still further corroborated by he learned of English law, the 

what has been given this year, more he had to unlearn in 

But the organization I think India; and the political economy 

from first to last, such as might of ]<mgland, when pushed beyond 

easily be improved. the very sensibly chosen limits 

For instance take Twemlow of the resident Professor, was ut- 


Twaddles our Judge. Him wo 
used to call Turnip Top, you re¬ 
collect. At Haileybury he vvas 
by no means idle, obtained in¬ 
deed unqualified distinction there. 
Now there are many good things 
about Haileybury. To enter 
a voung man musi^bssess an . 
' anseunf, oT general^ information 

tKoTJliivbriiQr, Entered, the stu¬ 
dent TuiSTsTTlT^^ suffi¬ 

ciently interesting. ’ Nothing di¬ 
rectly professional is introduced, 
but various subjects carefully 
calculated to give his mind a ge- 
ineral training for office' in^ India. 
And a theoretical acquaintam^ 


"greatest mcffiCjTgWmtelKg^it 
young' Man m learning the ver-' 


terly inapplicable to this country. 
Strange to say, even to this mo¬ 
ment, there is no period in the 
training of the embryo Indian 
statesmen jvhere he can learii _ 
file vernacular tongue , oT ttm" " 
' reg^tlbns“*'ifrscar™ anjl^judif.iaL.. 

of%e Tri”'OTch tTirtT 

l apou r..__ 

T. T. ^sed through the 
grades of Assistant, Joint Magis¬ 
trate, and Deputy Collector in 
utter despair. He began worse 
than igno'rant, and too old to 
unlearn or to learn. He got into 
bad habits, and was at length, iti 
sheer compassion, and ptrliaps, 
with a lingering belief in his le¬ 
gal attainments, made a Judge. 
He was the person selected by 
Got'crnmcnt to hold sessions and 
jail-delivcrics, and to receive ap> 
peals in civil cases, for two dis- 
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trictg. Of his inadequacy in the censorious sodl at that otherwise 
latter department, it would be excellent fellow Mr. Jack Kor* 
painful to speak. - Never having toh.* 

Been a’ civil court or read a civil Talking of Act IV. and Twem- 
Bttftute, confused with remini- low Twaddles, the learned Judge 

Bcences of English principles and got into a ** regular flustration** 

practice, he speedily became one a short time ago, the particulars 

of those timid technical tempori- of which have now to a certain 

zers under whom our system of extent become public, 

civil justice has begun “ to stinke In the neighbouring Joint Ma¬ 
in the publick his nostrylle,” gistracy of Jatpore, there was a 

as an old writer quaintly express- cultivator named Poorun, who 

es himself. The result of which had come in search> of employ- 

js this, that the public wilMiave ment, originally iVom a native 

none of it, and decide most of state. Gradually looking about 

their disputes by club-law. Much him in B>'itish terrilol-ies, he 
more speedy and economical found the Sirkar much less direct 

way of getting deliverance this; and straightforward in the exer- 

though not perhaps altogether else of authority than it had 

so ^reeable to the Magistrate, been in Zalimabad, his original 

or so creditable to the character home. Being an ingenious fel- 

of the Government. Hence the low, he managed by degrees to get 

various tentative enactments which a smattering of our system, and 

resulted for the present in Act soon became a standing bore in 

IV. of 1840, one of the most il- the Courts. A sort of Indian 

logical provisions on any conceiv- Peter Peebles, with hands con- 

able Statute-Book, making the' stantly joined, and a never* failing 
Magistrate’s Courts mere chapels- “ representation” inside and out 

of-ease to the Civil tribunals, and of the Court; this fellow with the 

introducing non-conformity of red pugree served as the “ homme 

practice that would delight the rouge" of official meditations. 


• 

• Reaulations XLIX. of 1793, XIV. of ’95, and XXXTI, of 1803 give the power 
to the &vil Judge, the latter adding some vagwe (hreetiona to the Police about the 
necessity of keeping the peace; next came VI. of'1.3, providing very properly for 
arbitration in snch matters. The procedure here inculcated upon the Civil Court 
is the germ of that imposed on the Magistrate by the existing law. Beg. XV. 
of 1824 transferred those dutio-s and powers to tlic Magistrate, specifying the souTqp 
of anticipation of breach of the peace, and very properly barring all appeal except 
on the question of the Act being irrelevant to tlio cause- at issue. A point surely of 
special importanee, the indelinite scries of appeals under the present Act going for 
to neutralize the virtues of a summary iurisdiclion. 

Act IV. of 1840 consists of two graiMt divisious, Which appear to be as independent 
of each other as if they were two distinct laws. Sfrst, if the 'Magistrate is certified, 
(from the threatening demeanour, I presume, of thj> suitor, a whisper from the Se- 
rishtadar, or odior source not open to suspicion) an affray is to be apprehended 
on acconnt of disputed possession in land or certain other properties enumerated, hh 
is to record the grounds of siw* belief, and call on the parties to establish th^r 
claims to oossessioiL re-instatiag^ the one who is proved to havo hceu in possessimt 
at the lime of dispute. Failing proof of possession he is to attach the land tfll a legal 
decision shall be obtained. , . . , , 

The second division provides that the Magistrate, on. receiving a comping ftota 
a person that he has been, without authority of law, forcibly, nispossiAsea, shall, 
if after due enquiiy the complainant’s wise appars to Wm tO p eubsNntiated. 
reinstate him in the possession of the subject of luspate. 

V&L. 11.—KO. X , ' . ll • 
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One day in June last year, 
d]is worthy agriculturist claim¬ 
ed a piece of land which he 
said had been in his cultivatimi 
for some years, but in whicli his 
constant habit of dangling about 
the IDourts cannot have left him 
very much time for husbandry. 
However the canal was to come 
through the village, land rose in 
value, and Mr. Poorun resolved 
to have the field. So he went to 
the Thanadar, and induced him 
to forward to the Huzzoor a re¬ 
port that there was apprehension 
of " a hresch of the peace of a 
very serious, nature impending be¬ 
tween Poorun and Lutchmun, re¬ 
sidents of the village, the latter 
having attempted to dispossess 
the former from a field, as he 
was commencing the cultivation 
for the ensuing autumn crop. 
That matters were kept quiet at 
present by the old salt eater, 

meaning himself,*) but that 
.from enquiries instituted in the 
neighbourhood and elsewhere J he 
felt convinced that a serious affray 
might be anticipated, unless the 
Nowsheervan of the age, &c«” 

Tom Lynch {whom you may 
remember the fast Assistant at—-) 
is the Nowsheervan of the little 
district under, the style .and title 
of independent Joint Magistrate— 
a very good way, by. tl»e bye, of 
getting work done at half price. 
Immediately on receipt of the 
Thanadar’s report, he sent him a 
preeept, merely remarking,. that 
as there had not been any breach 
of the peace in the heat of blood 
created by the actual dispute, it 
did not seem likely that one 
w6uld occur now; and Unit he 
(the Thanadar) must hold him¬ 
self responsible for the preserva¬ 
tion of good order. 


Lynch, I may mention, is no 
longer fast in his private life: 
but the energy of his character is 
transferred to his official conduct. 
A first rate rider, and splendid 
shot, with a constitution one Can¬ 
not but envy, he spends his time 
out-of-doots, and is omnipresent 
in the district even in the hottest 
weather. Consequently he has 
but little leisure to devote to the 
theoretical study of his profession, 
and though be promises to be 
unrivalled as a thief-catcher, and 
already keeps his district in a 
state of quietude, which is the des¬ 
pair of many more experienced 
Magistrates; yet there often oc¬ 
cur in his proceedings those little 
technical irregularities which af¬ 
ford great scandal to many & 
perfunctory old Folonius. So it 
piovcd in this case with him and 
T. T. as you shall hear anon. 

Poorun, checked by the Ma¬ 
gistrate in his first move, now 
tried another: his object being 
if he could not at once recover 
the land, at any rate to worry his 
antagonist, in the hope of ad¬ 
vantage if possible ; if not, for 
pure revenge. You who l^ow 
the people, will aeqeit me of any 
want of charity in this imputa¬ 
tion. In forma pavperis (an in¬ 
dulgence which is much valued 
by men of his stamp, or want of 
stamp,) Mr. Poorun brought a 
suit against Lutchmun for forci¬ 
ble dispossession under Section 
4 of ^e Act we were speaking of. 
Lynch suminon.ed the other party, 
a great point here accrued to the 
plaintiff* who saw his rival’s cul¬ 
tivation interrupted, heard their 
respective cases, and decided as 
follows. P'irst, that it^va8 very 
doubtful whether the land had 
been'*in the plaintifiTs possession ; 
second, that if .it had been so, no 
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forcible dispossession had taken 
place. And he threw oat the 
case, as not coming under the 
division of the Act which requires ^ 
the. reinstatement of a person 
forcibly dispossessed. He must 
take his case before the Civil 
Court or the Collector as he 
thought fit. For reasons of his 
own, he, Poorun, did not think fit 
to do either; and, making another 
efibrt to get an order against his 
adversary, declared that he would 
not submit to the defendant's vio' 
lence, and demanding to have 
his case heard under Section 2 
of the Act, swore point-blank 
that he had not been dispossessed, 
and had only complained that he 
expected to be so, and that the 
Moonshee who took his deposi¬ 
tion had falsified his statement 
to pleasure the defendant. To 
this Lynch merely responded by 
binding him over in smart re¬ 
cognizances to keep the peace. 

Now all this fuss, this useless 
consumption of the time and at¬ 
tention of Magistrate, Police, 
Clerks and Witnesses, was ren¬ 
dered necessary merely because 
the plaintiff could not go at once, 
and get his mght to tiie land sum¬ 
marily disposed of in a Civil 
Court, tempted by the prospect 
of rapidly and cheaply obtaining 
possession from the Magistrate. 
And had Lynch been a worn-out, 
dyspeptic, timid old Magis^ate, 
he would probably, when ho‘ got 
IheThanadar's Report, have taken 
up the case under Sections 2 and 
3, the first limb of the Act, provid¬ 
ing for apprehended breach of 
the peace, in cases of disputed 
possession—or he would have 
proceeded under Section 4—the 
division referring to actual dis¬ 
possession on the shewing 3f the 
plaintiff; or he might even (such 


things are said to have occurred) 
have permitted the litigious ru- 
cal to trmisfer his plaint from one 
Section to the other m his anxie¬ 
ty to keep the peace, instead 
boldly and logically assuming, aa 
he did, that a man who had come 
into Court,' was not likely to com« 
mit violence. 

For mark the sequel. T.T.was 
appealed to by the indefatigable 
litigant. His decision was to the 
effect that the defendant’s posses¬ 
sion not being proved any more 
than that of the plaintiff, Lynch 
should have taken up the case un¬ 
der Sections 2 and 3, as desired 
by the plaintiff. At this opinion 
Lynch snorted and (I fear) swore, 
and when the case came back to 
him to be tried again de novo^ 
made such open pr^assion of hia 
contempt for the Judge’s opinion, 
and his intention to pass the same 
order again, that T. T. in trem¬ 
bling anxiety, and nervous dread 
of responsibility, resolved to take 
the opinion of the Suddur. From 
which august tribunal, he, in due 
time^ received the following de¬ 
liverance, That, when the plain¬ 
tiff had brought his suit for for¬ 
cible dispossession under Section 
4, and failed to prove his case, 
it was not competent for the Ma¬ 
gistrate to take it up under Sec¬ 
tion 2. “ • 

** If,” said their worships, *‘if 
plaintiff could not prove his pre^ 
viods posseiision, his claim to he 
reinstated under Section 4 sheuld. 
have been dismissed ; the land 
could only be attached under 
Section 3, after proceeding in die 
manner described in Section % 
The case instituted under Sectfon 
2, would be quite distinct.” 

Twaddles was “sold;” and the' 
defendant, (whose {Kissessfon 
seemed so doubtful to the wore 
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thy judge,) shortly appeared as 
registered cultivator, with a re¬ 
gular lease from the Zemindar. 
So Mr. Poorun was sold too. 
But it is time to cease boring you 
with Act IV. I think I have 
said enough to show that if we 
had proper Civil Tribunals, we 
might have gone on as was ori¬ 
ginally intended, instead of har- 
rassing the Magistrate with a 
mass of business of a character 
foreign to the rest of his work. 
A native comprehends little of 
the difference between “ right” 
and *' possessionand the turn 
taken by the enquiries is much 
the same when directed to the 
latter question that would have 
suiUced to elicit an answer to 
the former; a cultivator dispos¬ 
sessed by the Magistrate in seed¬ 
time is not likely to undertake, 
when deprived of his resources, 
the expensive suit he shrank 
from before; and finally, the 
right of appeal removes that 
summary character which is the 
only shew of merit the Act might 
have still preserved. 

But these same Civil Courts ; 
how shall they be made such 
cheap and speedy resorts as to 
.authorize the re-transfer to them 
of their most legitimate functions, 
without danger of driving the 
mafti of the people to the alterna¬ 


tive of the bludgeon or the sword ? 
Is the Magistrate still to be bul¬ 
lied into taking up cases of a 
Nisi Prius complexion by a vio¬ 
lent litigant or a corrupt or ti¬ 
mid Police-Inspector, while the 
quiet man who gives way to vio¬ 
lence is left to get his remedy 
how he can ? Such is very much 
the result of Act IV. I believe. 
Or can the re-distribution of the 
judicial ofBcers, and the summa¬ 
rizing of Civil procedure be so 
edcctccl as to make the head of a 
District a mere Superintendent, 
the Magistrate a mere Magistrate, 
and the Civil Court of hrst in¬ 
stance asiniple, workable “ Small- 
Cause Court,” to which the peo¬ 
ple shall have ready and confident 
access ? If by such a scheme we 
could furtlier solve the difflculty 
of ” Native Agency,” we should 
deserve well of posterity, suppos¬ 
ing that shadowy Prince to bes¬ 
tow upon the subject the atten¬ 
tion which we now think it de¬ 
serves. 

Deficiunt vires ,—the flesh is 
weak. Some of the features of 
such a scheme 1 will hint at ; they 
will probably amuse you either 
way, whether you agase with them 
or not. The present distribution 
of the various .judicial ofHcers 
and their monthly expense is as 
follows:— 



JODOES. 

SuBoiiDiirATE Judicial Officbbs. 

' 

dwenanted 
and Un~ 
covenanted. 

30 

trates and 
CoUectorg, 

1 

21 Joint 
Magigtrates 
andDeputy 
CoUectorg 
Ist Grade. 

11 Joint 
Maqxgtmtes 
and Deputy 
CoUectorg 
2nd Grade. 

1 

-s 

s 

Dandy 
Colfeetarg 
Beg. IX. 

tfim. 

Totaju 

aHa. 

^ ——— 

W,48q 0 0 

1 

67,500 0 0 

21,000 

7,?00 

11,600 

16,850 0 

1,24,150 
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In the thirty-one districts of 
the North West Provinces there 
are twenty Judges. These Offi¬ 
cers hold Sessions for the trial of 
commitments from the Magistrates 
within a few days, generally, from 
the date of commitment. They 
also hear appeals, in cases of a 
certain value from the subordinate 
Civil Tribunals, the higher of 
which have also a certain power 
of appeal from those below them. 
(Of course you know all this, 
but it was necessary to recapi¬ 
tulate it, to lead to what follows.) 
The Judges arc promoted from 
the Magistracy, and Revenue 
Service,* never having done a 
day's work in a Civil Court be¬ 
fore their elevation to the Bench 
of Cassation. There are thir¬ 
ty f Magistrates, each of whom 
is Superintendent of Police and 
Chief of the Fiscal Department 
in his Zillah. Certain Police-Sta¬ 
tions (Thanahs) are confided to 
his more experienced subordinates, 
others he holds'in his own hands. 
From these latter he receives the 
daily Reports, follows up the 
clues to criminals, arrests them, 
tries, and if found guilty, com¬ 
mits them 4o the Sessions. The 
thirty-two Joint Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors have precisely 
the same judicial powers. Two of 
them are independent, the others 
are under the control of the 
heads of their respective districts. 
The difierence of pay bears no 
relation to the amount of respon¬ 
sibility or labour ; it is entirely 
at the option of the local Govern¬ 
ment to increase the pay of an 
officer of this class /rom 700 to 


1,000 Rs. a month from motives 
either of nepotism or caprice. In 
some parts of India they are dis¬ 
trict Magistrates and Heads of 
Police ; but great objection aU 
taches to the custom of separat¬ 
ing Police powers and. general 
supervision from the Fiscal offi¬ 
cer, whose influence is so great in 
a country where a large propor¬ 
tion of the revenue comes from 
land, and the minute details ne¬ 
cessarily involved in the protec¬ 
tion of the various agricultural 
classes, bring the Collector into 
such constant and influential con¬ 
tact with the population at large. 
If the time of Heads of Di8t|^cts 
were left entirely available for 
duties of Revenue and Police, 
the distrust unavoidably perhaps 
attaching, in the minds of Ses¬ 
sions Judges reviewing convic¬ 
tions, or trying committals from 
Magistrates, would at the same 
time entirely cease. At present 
as has been remarked by a clever 
contemporary writer, “ the Ma¬ 
gistrate, from. having been the 
Agent in tracing and 'apprehend¬ 
ing the prisoner, often has insen¬ 
sibly acquired a bias against bini.” 
(Ledlie, vol. 1, p. 177.) This 
feeling—however just—is, I be¬ 
lieve, a potent cause of the lenien¬ 
cy of Judges, Mofussil and Sud¬ 
der, under which crime is under¬ 
stood to be steadily increasing in 
these provinces. To remove this 
therefore, would be an advantage 
of no mean weight; and it should 
also be remembered that, by 
transferring the Judicial powers 
from the head of the Zillah to an 
officer having no connection with 


* Messrs. Marsliman and Millett are both .strongly in favour of some measure to 
obviate this. See their examinatfoas before the Paniamentury Committee. 

t The London tiapers are angtji at the parity between Eevenueaod Judicial Offi¬ 
cers. To avoid this it would seem necessary that the name Contotov” should 
be altered, and confined to Customs Officers and other inferior Officers. 
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thief-taking or Police, we should 
at once attain the object, so 
generally admitted to be de¬ 
sirable, of a definite division of 
lines, and free the Civil Service 
from the reproach of Heaven- 
born Jack-of-all tradism. If the 
plan, elsewhere allowed, by which 
the scale of emolument is made to 
move correlatively with the in¬ 
crease of responsibility, should be 
deemed equally appropriate here, 
of course it follows that some 
change should be made in the 
position of an officer when he ob¬ 
tains this promotion. A Joint 
of from seven to fifteen years’ 
Biding performs most, often the 
wnole of the Judicial functions; 
and if worth “ his salt,” ought 
always to be fit so to do. He is 
about this time (15th year) ap¬ 
pointed to his district, where he 
in turn makes over, if he is wise, 
the judicial work to his subordi¬ 
nate. Or if he is unwise, he 
keeps the judicial business in his 
” own hands,’’ by which he over¬ 
works himself; injures the Zil- 
lah by neglecting those important 
duties of general supervision 
which none else can perform ; 
and taints his criminal proceed¬ 
ings with the source of suspicion 
noted above. After a certain 
period, if not thought worthy the 
Couimissionership, he is transfer¬ 
red to the Judicial Bench, where 
he in turn too often devotes his re¬ 
maining energies to snubbing the 
Lower Courts, and letting loose 
upon society as many notorious 
criminals as circumstances may 
permit. 

Now, of course, if this be as 
good a system as we can com- 
•mand, why we must submit, with 


a sigh of “ bad is the best.” If 
on the other hand, there be balms 
in Gilead, then his utere mecum. 

Returning for an instant to our 
comparative table, we find that 
there are some hundred and thir¬ 
ty-five Civil Judges of first in¬ 
stance at salaries which, deducting 
establishment, may average about 
350 Rs. a month. Now there is no 
doubt that tiie most virtuous na¬ 
tive Judge would make this go as 
far as a thousand a month would 
with an European; but still it is 
not enough to place die lower 
recipients, the hundred-a-month 
men, on a proper basis of judicial 
dignity. 1 would redistribute the 
lakh and a quarter disbursed 
monthly for Civil salaries; and, 
although not competent to enter 
into details, will lay myself open 
to your criticism by honestly stat¬ 
ing my ideas. 

The service should branch off 
at the Assistantship, on passing 
which “ Candine fork,” the young 
gentlemen should be called upon 
to elect their “ line.” Those who 
chose the Criminal or Civil should 
take their seats on the Bench ei¬ 
ther as sitting I^agistrate or 
** Small Cause” Judge as the ease 
might be : the aspirant to the 
higher but steeper paths of Re¬ 
venue distinction should, in due 
time, be made a Deputy Collector. 
All these subordinate appoint¬ 
ments should likewise be within 
reach of highly deserving native 
officers. Of this there cannot be a 
doubt.* Higher than that, as a 
general rule, they could not often 
rise from practical reasons ably 
touched by Mr. G. Campbell in 
his recent work. To the Euro- 


* Sorely a moo fit for a Principal SMder Ameen is fit for a Joint Magistrate, 
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pean Civilian the promotion 
ahonld go on to Judge or to Dis* 
trict Officer as the case was, 
the ultimate “ Temple of Fame” 
being respectively the Sudder 
Bench or the Sadder Board. The ' 
district officer would then stand 
towards his Zillah in precisely the 
same light as the Commissioner 
does to his Division : indeed it is' 
probable that the plan 1 propose 
would do away with the neces¬ 


sity for Divisional Commission¬ 
ers at all. The District Officer 
(Superintendent, Commissioner or 
Lieutenant Governor’s Agent) 
would hold in his hands the 
clues of orrery line, except Ma¬ 
gisterial, reporting on Police 
matters to a Central Superinten¬ 
dent, on Revenue business to the 
Board. 

A Zillah on my plan would 
consist of— 


Cbmtbal, and com-1 
mon to the Presidency, j 

> 

l 

) 

Revknub and Genebal. 

1 Criminal. 

Civil. 

• 

1 

6 

r Supt. of Po- "i 
■< lice and Sudder > 
(. hoard. J 

Nizamut Adawlut. 

Local, in each Dis-1 
trict. j 

i' 

4 

f District Com- ) 

( misaiouers. J 

_ Civil and Sessions Judge. 

The Officers in thcl 
same place of respective 
columns should . be as 
nearly as possible equal 
in point of rank and 
emolument. j 

•• 

• 

3 

2 

Deputy Collector, 
(or Collector) as he 
might now be call¬ 
ed. 


fist “ Small 
■< Cause” 
( J udge. 

Assistant. 

f2ud “Small 
< Cause” 
(. Judge. 

Natives, as a general! 
rule, not to riaS higher 
than No. 8. J 


1 

i 

j 

Tchsildar Officer 
of Police. 

Deputy Ma¬ 
gistrate ilrith 
powvr*. of As¬ 
sistant, (sc.at- 
tered about in 
Mufussil.) 



In amending the Civil Courts 
therefore my suggestion would 
be to give two Judges, on an 
average, to every Zillah. This 
would be sixty-two in all, or less 
than a half the present number ; 
and would admit &f the salaries 
being raised to an average of 
700 ; say 1,000 for the 1st and 
400 for the 2nd, and from a com¬ 
parison with the working of the 
country Court system at h 9 me, 
there is reason to believe that 
this ratio of tribunals to popula¬ 


tion would be ample if the pro¬ 
cedure were rendered equally 
simple. Of this I have littm 
knowledge and no experience, 
but suppose the following to be 
among its elements. 

A stamp of uniform value for 
petition ; the power of pleading 
in person, and of giving evidence 
in your own cause ; the admmion 
of Collector's ’papers as eonclu'- 
sive evidence valeant quantum, in 
cases of land ; and the due limi¬ 
tation of the power of appeal, so* 
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as to preserve due supervision by 
■ the higher courts without alto¬ 
gether sacrificing the interest of 
individuals. No sur-rejoinders, 
rebutters or sur-rebutters must be 
admitted, and the trla^ of every 
kind of case should be made as 
summary as it is now with refer¬ 
ence to demand on account of 
land tax. , ■ 

I should say that Act IV. of 
1840 would be quite *superMous 
under such a state of things, •and 
should take off my hat to him 
with pleasure. And it would be 
no small point gained towards the 
political education of the people, 
rfHHlcould teach them the differ¬ 
ence between a Magistrate’s Of¬ 
fice and-a Court of Civil Law. 
A man complains in the former 
that his wife (and ornaments) 
have been taken off by some gay 
Lothario. ’ ilc naturally wishes 
to recover the ornaments (if not 
the wife) his honour will he ap¬ 
peased no other way : he would 
of course like to get back the ex¬ 
penses of the marriage too—“ No 
cases of right to property investi¬ 
gated here brother, you must go in¬ 
to the Civil Court;” “ And yet I 
can get back a patch of ground,” 
mutters the unhappy wittol (al¬ 
luding to this accursed Act lY.) 


“ I have no leisure toargue,” cries 
^ .the panting official. “ go away.” 
V‘ Go awayi” rqarp^ Hje indignant 
chorust^ o^^mlah, ClVupprassics, 
and bj(p«stand 9 r 8 * “ his worship 
•has spoUexV’ ‘ind poor Fondlewife 
is hustled 93 " the scene (with liis 
joined still turning, like 

\ the needle to tlie north, in the 
•direction of the bench) 10 choose 
between the Civil Court, suicide 
or. wilful mdrder ; as a sensible 
man, I may remark, he generally 
chooses the latter, which is not 
considered by the Sudder Court 
to be a ” heinous crime." 

I cannot hope that you will 
join with me in regretting the 
cursory way in which these sug¬ 
gestions have been put upon pa¬ 
per. You did not expect when 
you asked me a few questions on 
the present working of our offi¬ 
cial systemf to ^et such a volumi¬ 
nous reply. T, on the other hand 
could wish I hsjid spoken more ful¬ 
ly. There is no subject so difficult 
to get up as Indian statesman¬ 
ship ; it is quite sui generis. But 
the practical way in which it is 
acquired, gives the young man 
almost daily acquisitions, and 
while watching the gjaiwing store, 
his interest of course never flags. 
Though I conscientiously beliere 


*Wliordas Act IV. of 1840 has been found to K’ve rLso to unavoidable inconveni¬ 
ence and diversity of pvantice; and baa not answered the objects for 'wbicli it was 
devised, it is bcicby enu<‘ted that, 

I. A<;t IV. of l-'<4a is hereby repealed, 

TI. If any party <’oniplains to the Majfislratc that he ha.s been, without authority 
of law or his own consent, (li.spo.-.seNM‘d of any hind, promises, water, or produce of 
land or water, or M'hcro tlin Magistrate is i crtil’r-d that a brencli of the peace has 
talten place from any dispute about miy of the said objects, he shall proceed to en¬ 
quire into the case, and if the connilaint appear to him to be suJtstauMated, he shall 
punish the defendant under Keg. IX. of 1807, or in case of an alfruy in which 
botli part.ie.s were to blame, sliall ]n'oceed againit them as provided in tile Kcgula- 
tioiis; at the same time recording .a pnewding attacking the hind; and shall more¬ 
over use his best clforfs to procure a M'ttleiuciit of tlie dis|into by amicable adjust¬ 
ment or by arbitiiitiou. I’ailiiig which ihe parties .shall be r'efeiTfld to the (’ivil 
Tourt, where the Magistrate's proceedings shall be received as evidence, raleat 
tjuanhm.’' * 

Such a Keguhitiou Avould be of no use in the Iiresent state of the Civil Courts, 
the expense of whoso proceeding.s, their Icuglli, and facilities for fraud render 
fUein as much closed to the poor client as tliey arc w^elooiiie to the rich. 
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wKal T have suggested would be 
improvements, I am bound to say 
that I should not have taken the 
trouble 1 have, ifl did not proud¬ 
ly reflect that the material is the 
noblest the world can bestow, the 
bdst blood of Old England's •mid¬ 
dle class. 

Our correspondence on these 
matters is not likely to be pro¬ 
longed. In deference to my rei¬ 
terated entreaties Mrs. D. has 
returned from the Hills, bringing 
me a fearful amount of “ pre¬ 
sents," for all of which I shall 
have to pay the tradesman, let 


alone the giver ^ likewise a deree 
black dog with shaggy hair. This 
darling pet being in weak healthy 
I sii][)po8e is irritable, and has 
bitten me and every one else who 
has gone near him. 

With our united regards to you 
and Madame, believe me to re¬ 
main ever, my dear Maxwell, 
Affectionately yours, 
Quentin Deveril. 

P. S.—The dog has just been 
poisoned! Mrs. D. says she 
cannot think who could have done 
such a barbarous action, of 

these savage natives —Ha, ha. 


• How cleverly Mde. de Stafil expressed this when she compared the English 
nation to a pot of porter, dregs at bottom, aud troth atop: the good stuif in the 
middle. 
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As the breeze to the billow, 

As sunlight to day ; 

As the stream to the willow, 

The voice to the lay ; 

As dew to the flower. 

As sap to the tree; 

As the cloud to the shower, 

Is thy love to me : 

With that one-thing-needful, like them I am gay, 
Like them must I perish, if that were away. 

As (he Catholic poureth 
To Mary his vows; 

As the Persian adoreth 
The Sun as he bows ; 

As a Saint ever duly, 

Wherever he be, 

Loveth holiness truly ; 

So worship Ltbee, 

With love undivided, devoted and pure, 
All-guiding, alhruling, that Aye shall endure. 
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As a Vizier's brief power 
In the smile of his king ; 

As the Hawthorn’s sweet flower 
In the first breath of Spring; 

As Day, in the light 
That-the sun giveth forth— 

As Aurora’s are bright 
In the skies of the North ; 

As a bird in the air; as a fish in the sea ; 

As love in iny heart; so my life lives in thee. 

The blessing that chaces 
All grief from my brow— 

The sunbeam that graces 
Each prospect, art thou ; 

’Tis thy love that giveth 
All needful to me— 

For thee m)' soul livetb, 

And only for thee. 

While thou art my own, love,'no grief can come nigh, 
Without thee, bclov’d one, were left but to die. 

K. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ST. ANDREW’S LIBRARY, 

CALCUTTA. 


FRESH STATIONERY AND DEED BOXES. 

Messrs. THACKER, SPINK & CO. have just landed from the Duke 
of Wellington^ a large assortment of DOUBLE BLOCK 'ITN BOXES, 
of different sizes, with Patent Improved Locks, and admirably adapted 
for DEED, or DISPATCH BOXES, price varying from Rs. 8 to 20, 
MERCHANT’S BILL CASES, Block tin, reduced in price from* Rs. 9 
to Rs. 5. 

Also a large Invoice of WEDDING STATIONERY, comprising 
CARDS, ENVELOPES and WAFERS, of the newest designs ; 
OVERLAND PAPERS ; and the -NEW DOUBLE THICK CREAM 
LAID BARONIAL NOTE PAPER, Ac. &c. 


Messrs. Thacicerf Spinle 4" Co. have also landed from the “ Duke of 
Wellington," the following articles, to which they beg to draw attention 

MILITARY RECONNOITRING AND OTHER TELESCOPES. 

Reconnoitrin|‘.Telcscopes, 1 foot taper large object Glass, Sling 


West’s 2 feet Telescope, 3 draw, covered with leather in case,... Rs. 70 

feet ditto,... ... ... ... ... •.. ..I ... ... ... Rs. $0 

—— 15 inch 3 draw Teleseo])e, with Whalebone body, mounted 
in Germajit Silver, in case, aee ••• ••• • ■ «e« •*« Rs. 55 


INSTRUMENTS. 

Theodolites by Troughton and Simms, 7 Inch, Everest’s construe- o 

tion, divided upon Silver to Ten Seconds, with Tripod Stands 
complete I ••• t«i •<» asf Rs. 674 

Dumpy Levels, by Troughton and Simms, 14 Inch, with Com¬ 
pass, floating Silver Ring, &c. &c., and Tripod Stand 
complete f mmm ••• ••• ••• **■ ••• Rs. 400 

Pentagraphs, by Troughton and Simms, 3 feet best brass, in 

mahogany case,. ..Rs. 150 

Boiling Thermometers, with Apparatus complete, .Ra. 25 

Differentia] Thermometers,.Rs. 25 

CAMP CHAIR-BEDS. 

Brown's Patent Camp Chair and Bed, with foot rests, .. .. Rs. 25 

The Same, with Arms ,,t, Sm* m« ••• »• ••• •• Rs. 35 


and Caps, bjglAVest, .Its. od 

Davis’s small 6 draw Reconnoitring Telescopes, in leather cases, Rs. 25 
Deer-Stalking, 2 feet, 4 draw Telescope, by Troughton and Simms, 
bronzed, with shade and leather case, .Rs, 75 
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CARPET AND LEATHER BAGS. 

Carpet Bags, with patent Lock and Key, of sizes, .. Rs. 8 and Rs. 14 
Black Leather Travelling Bags, with patent Lock and Key, of 3 

VP* ppp psp' ppp Rs. 10, Rs. 16, and Rs. 20 

ENVELOPE CASES. 

Amhoyna Shaped Envelope Cases, of Mottled Ebony, with Lock 

and Key, ••• pp* mum P»P iPP . mmm «*• ,*** *** Rs. 16 

Ditto, of handsome Maple Wood, . PP* P • PP« PPP Rs. 16 

STAUNTON’S CHESSMEN AND BOARDS. 

Staunton’s Chessmen, in handsome Car ton Pierre Boxes, with Book 
of Games, ... ... ... ... .. ... ... ... ... ... ... R^s. 60 

Chess Boards, to match the above, ..Rs. .*J2 

Staunton’s Chessmen, Club size, loaded, in plain Mahogany 
Boxes, ... ... .. ... ... ... ... .. ... ... ... ... Rs. 36 

Ditto smaller size ditto,... ... ... ... ... .. ... .. ... Rs. 20 


AMATEURS’ TOOL CHESTS. 

Tool Chests of Oak, containing an assortment of the most 
useful Carpenter’s Tools, No. 1 Rs. 20, No. 2 Rs. 25, No. 3 Rs. 32 

GRINDSTONES. * . 

Improved Grindstones worked by Cog-wheels,. \ ... Rs, jg 

QUEEN’S CROCHET COMPANIONS. 

Leather Cases containing a full assortment of Crochet and Knit¬ 
ting Needles, also Thread of different Nos.,.Rs, lo 

HOMOEOPATHIC MEDICINES. 

Messrs. THACKER, SPINK & CO. have just received a fresh sup¬ 
ply of the above Medicines, in Globules 

Boxes containing 59 Medicines. Rs, 40 

’> . ,, 26 

,, „ 23 

*. >» 9 

..I 5 

DOUBLE-BARREL GUNS, 

Bv T. K. BAKER, LATE MORTIMER. 

SUPERIOR DOUBLE BARREL GUNS, beautifully finished, and 
fitted with Apparatus complete, in neat Oak and Mahogany Cases. 

MESSRS. THACKER, SPIXK ^ CO. having received instructiatu 
to close ihe consignment of the above, beg to offer the onlg three remaining 
Guns, at the greatly reduced jtrke of Co.’s Rs, 300 each, Cash, 


99 

9f 

f9 


36 

30 
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HEALTH i^E^ALL!!! 

The time has novi.come when the public health in India must be more 
attentively .considered with a view to its preservation and improvement. 
Notwithstanding the r^umber of Medical Gentlemen employed in the 
Country, it is a well known fact that hundreds of ouv Countrymen are 
annually consigned to an early grave, or compelled to return to England 
with shattered constitutions; no class of people on earth are so physick¬ 
ed—aye—and physicked wdth poison too—and yet with lumdreds of Doc¬ 
tors within the three Presidencies—and medicines innumerable-—the mor¬ 
tality in India is greater than in any other of our Colonies. The average 
age to which persons live in this country is 40 years. Another startling 
fact is, that one-half of all the children born of European parents in 
India, die before they reach their fifth year, and in many unhealthy Sta^ 
tions a large portion of these die within the first year. • 

What can more clearly demonstrate the fact, that while the Residents 
in India have been physicked by a large standing Armv of Doctors, they 
have not been 'taught the best mode of preserving their health. Oue 
truth must be clearly understood and consistently acted upon, namely, 
that all the dheaites la which the human frame is subject, arise from an 
impure state of the blood. Let this vital principal be freed from impuri¬ 
ties, and disease cannot take place. 

PUKE AIR AND PURE BLOOD. 

The relationship between pure air and pure blood is very intimate. 
The office of the lungs is to decarbonize the blood. Previously to its 
pa.ssing through those organs it is of a dark black colour, in consilience 
of Its being charged with Carbon ; it is then termed venous blood. When 
it comes into contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere, it is purged 
irom.the Carbon and changed to a beautiful crimson ; it is then termed 
arterial blood. If the surrounding air be foul, charged with miasma of 
Carbonic acid gas, which has escaped from the lungs of individuals or 
from putrid matter, it is impossible that the blood should be chano-ed 
from venous i*to arterial. Tlic object of the blood is to convey a replen¬ 
ishing principle to every part of 'the human frame for the purpose of 
repairing the waste which is constantly going on. But if it has come in 
contact with impure air, it-gallops through the system, charged—not 
with health and vigour—but with a disease-engendering principle ; hence* 
low, intermittent fevers, dysentery, cholera, and other fearful diseases. 

AN EFFICACIOUS REMEDY FOR ALL DISEASES. 

Now if disease arise from the cause thus described—who can question 
the philosophy or doubt the efficacy of the “ Hollowayen System," Un¬ 
like Doctors in general, he shows how disease may be prevented, or if its 
presence be detected, he shows them what is the cause. Of course, he says, 
“If you are suffering from disease, take my Pills." For while I'rofessor 
Holloway’s Pills are perfectly free fromj9oi.v(m—they are at the same time 
charged with a powerful disease-eslemiii\atfng principle. Being taken 
into the system—they assimilate with the blood, and the vital fluid is thus 
charged with an element, which wages war with every unhealthy obstruc¬ 
tion—a work of emancipation qpmmeuces, and most pleasuring are the 
results. 
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COMPLAINTS OF THE LIVER, THE LUNGS AND THE 
STOMACH REMOVED.' 

The Liver hitherto morbid in its action is freed from unhealthy seOTe^ 
tions, acrimonious bile is carried oif, and along with it distresnng pain 
in the right side, and a burning sensation at the Stomach, the saltowness 
of the skin vanishes and is succeeded by a healthy liver. The Zunys, 
which' had been held in thraldom by vitiated humours, cansing a con¬ 
stant'backing cough, is set free by the use of these Pill's, so that respi¬ 
ration becomes easy. 

The Stomachf in which impurities had been allowed to accumulate, 
causes nausea, violent headache, indigestion, nervousness, burning sen¬ 
sation and acute pain, bowel complaints, sleepless nights, and a host of 
other evils, the stomach is completely cleaned of its misery-making occu¬ 
pants, by a few doses of this extraordinary medicine. 

MALIGNANT CHOLERA ROBBED OF ITS VICTIMS. 

This disease, which is so common in India, results from a redundancy 
and putrid acrimony of the bile. Now Holloway’s Pills, by cleansing the 
intestines, and imparting vigour to the whole nervous system, are of 
admirable use as a preventive; but when this use of them has been over¬ 
looked, the actual attacks of Cholera may be mitigated by a timely and 
persevering use of them. The stomach and bowels will thus be effectu¬ 
ally freed from all vitiated humours, and the various functions speedily 
restored to their proper tone. 

RHEUMATISM AND GOUT PREVENTED AND CURED. 

And what is Rheumatism ? It is a painful disease, affecting the joints 
and limbs—caused by an accumulation of impurities. How common is 
the exclamation, 1 have caught a cold, and it has brought on that tire¬ 
some excruciating pain on my shoulders or limbs!” Do you to 
know why this pain I We will tell you, and, which is still better, we will 
tell you how to get rid of it. By means of respiration and perspiration 
the human system is continually throwing off waste matter. Lavoisier, 
the celebrated French Chemist, states that the skin alone during every 
four and twenty hours parts with 20 ounces of useless matter. 

, This supposes health and favourable circumstances. But should any 
of this matter be thrown back into the system, proportionate disease 
must necessarily ensue. You spend some time in a heated place, or 
drive out visiting during the hot months, and the pores of your body 
become open and sensitive; you go in this state under a punkah, or per¬ 
haps lie down on a couch right before the “ tatties,” and fall asleep. 
The pores are suddenly closed—perspiration is obstructed, and the waste 
matter remaining in the system becomes a fruitful source of disease and 
pain. The next morning your eyes swim, your voice is husky, and you 
feel pain, and you exclaim, What a beastly country! 1 have faken 

cold from just sitting near the tatties,” And then how do you act ? You 
do not as you ought, at once seek td free the system from impure obstruc¬ 
tions, but you content yourself with some mere palliative, you lose some 
of the hrst unpleasant sensations, but the impurities still lurk within 
you 2 Every now and then you twitching, torturing pains in your 
limbs ■, but those pains are §mx% in mercy, and their language is—You 
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have broken a physical law: your want of care has caused unhealthy 
obstructions; get rid of th^se, and you will be free from, |)ain; allow 
these to remain, and pains still more fearful will be the result.”' This 
alone can be eilbctually done by resorting to a course of Holloway’s Fills 
and Ointment, which will, in a fpw days, remove these obstructions, aud 
restore health and vigour to the whole system* 

DISEASES IN GENERAL. 

The same may be said of the other, and almost numberless diseases 
rising from this fertile, this sole cause of all diseases—the impurities of 
the blood—and none who have used these invaluable Medicines “ hive 
been disappointed.” The grateful aspirations of thousands in every part 
of the world furnish abundant demonstration that never was a Medicine 
employed, at once so safe*and so salutary, so powerful to conquer disease, 
yet so harmless that an infant may take it with safety. Wherever^ these 
Fills and OitJtment have been known they have been regarded as a bless* 
ing, and are held in the highest estimation as an invaluable Medicine; 
and every resident in India ought to have a box of the Pills and a Pot of 
the Ointment in his Bungalow, both for himself, his family, his servants, 
and his frietids. 

Sold in Boxes and Pots, at 1, 2-8,4-8, 11, 12, and 33 Rupees each. 
Directions for their use in all diseases accompany each Box and Pot. 

Agents for India. 

Thomas Payne and Sons, 7-8, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta ; Mr, Cook, 
Dacca ; Mr. Fell, Cuttack ; Mr. Chapman, Darjeeling; Mr. Wheeler, 
Hazareebaugh ; Messrs, ’fhomas and Co., Monghyr ; F. Smith and 
Co., Dinapore ; Tuttle and Charles, Benares ; Mr. Tiernan, Chunar j 
Baboo Bhughutty Churn Chuckerbutty, Mirzapore; Boilard and Co., 
Allahabad ; Seetulpersaud and Co., Lucknow ; Greenivay Brothers, 
Cawnpore ; Mr. Pyle, Futtyghur ; Mr. J. A. Gibbons, Meerut; Noor 
Buksh and Co., Delhi and Lahore ; MacDonald and Co., Umballah ; 
Mr. Coutes, Ferozepore ; Nuby Bux and Co,, Loodianah and Jullun- 
dur Doab ; Vivian and Co., Siinlah ; Mr. Greig, Mussoorie; Mr. 
Johnston^ Nainee Tal; Festonjec and Co., Mhow ; Cursetjee and 
Co., Saugor, Jubbiilporc, Katnptee and Secundrabad ; liiilsc and 
Nephew, Agra; Messrs. Lewis and Co., Moulmein ,■ Messrs. Meppart 
and Co., Vizagapatam. 

N. B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every disorder Sre 
affixed to each Box and Pot. 
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TALES OF INDIAN ROMANCE-JiV ALIF. 

iEut 

CIIAI’TJOR XI. 


A SHORT time before the events 
related in the last chapter took 
place, two horsemen might have 
been seen one night traversing 
the high road that led from 
Delhi to the west. It was one 
of those transcendantly beauti¬ 
ful nights that are often to be seen 
in India : the* air was cool and 
refreshing, the atmosplierc so 
clear that it seemed as if it had 
been thoroughly and for ever 
purified from the eficcts of the 
noon-day heat. The sky was a 
rich dark blue, shading into a 
silvery white as it approached the 
brilliant orb of the full moon. 
The stars were few and faintly 
visible, so bright was the efful¬ 
gence from the queen of night : 
still they shone and twinkled in 
the unfathomable distance, while 
the moon lit up the face of heaven 
and earth with its clear soft ra 3 f!s. 

The beauty of a moonlight night 
and the soothing effect it has on 
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the mind, are subj<icts that every 
writer loves to dilate upon: and 
indeed it may well be said to be 
worn threadbare. But the fact 
remains the same, and the effect 
of the stillness and the blight un- 
cliangiiig hues of the moonlight 
night, that illumine everything 
without dazzling the eye, is per- 
luips no where more forcibly to 
be felt than in India, where the 
atmosphere is clear, and the out-* 
ward circumstances so well cal¬ 
culated to lead the mind into 
the train of feeling that such 
an hour gives rise to. A solitary 
wanderer on the face of the world, 
apart from friends, afar from the 
home of his early days, ma^ have 
laid down to sleep under the open 
canopy of heaven ; his drowsy at¬ 
tendants have their senses steep¬ 
ed in forgetfulness, and the so¬ 
lemn stillness of the midnight 
hour is broken only by the rne- 
hncliol} wail of the jackal. One 
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might fairly listen then to hear 
the music of the spheres, but the 
harmony of nature is too great 
and glorious to let one feel the 
absence of it. The eye is fixed 
on the mighty azure canopy that 
stretches all around and into infi¬ 
nity, and is lost in endeavouring 
to scan too closely the great mys¬ 
teries of nature. But the mind 
can find admittance where the eye 
cannot, and wander entranced in 
ecstasy through the unknown re¬ 
gions of the universe. It is then 
one feels the littleness of earthly 
things, and secs but two beings 
in the universe— his Maker and 
himself. And death, the entrance 
to those regions of mystery, 
seems stripped of half its terrors ; 
and what do the world’s baubles 
appear fit fur when compaied 
with the transcendant bliss of 
wandering a free and unfettered 
spirit through those realms of 
light and glory. But enough, 
dreamer—the path thither is a 
thorny one, through the hilly 
country of obedience and duty, 
and not over the flowery meadows 
of imagination and fancy. 

Thoughts somewhat akin to 
these were passing through the 
mind of Mirza Ghaias as he rode 
in silence beside the Emperor. 
^ They were now some two milts 
fioin the city gates, and so deep 
was the M inister’s reverie, tliat he 
had not opened his lips or made 
a single observation since they 
had emerged into the open coun¬ 
try. The silence was at last 
broken by Selim, who. exclaimed, 
speaking more to himself titan 
for the benefit of his companion, 
or for the sake of a reply— 

“ How much of the way have 
we traversed, good Mirza ? Me- 
thinks we have both been losing 
ourselves in a deep reverie. It 


is a pleasure to be out on such a 
night as this : one feels trimmed 
and eager for adventure. I 
would yon old fort were the walls 
of Sher Affghan’s castle, what a 
glorious escalade we would have. 
The accursed Persian should not 
foil us as he did before. What 
would my noble father (peace be 
with him) say, J wonder, if he 
saw his son to-night going on 
that wild errand, travelling, I 
know not how far, and all for a 
man’s dream ! Ha ! ha! ha ! ” 
and the Emperor laughed out¬ 
right, as if he would make the 
most of the present time, and 
give vent to the exuberance of 
his spirits, which he was forced, at 
other times, to keep under the 
control of Court demeanour. 

“ Thy coming. Lord of the 
Universe, is a proof that all is 
not an idle dream,” replied the 
other seriously. 

“Not a mere dream ! on the 
faith of Islam [ swear I believe 
it is. 1 felt inclined to accompany 
ihee, and would go any where to¬ 
night for the chance of an adven¬ 
ture, but do not say 1 trust thy 
visions, Mirza. What wouldst 
thou wager on thy discovery to¬ 
night ?” 

“ Wager, my lord, I would 

wager my - - reputation,” he 

added, after hesitating as if in 
doubt what valuable possession he 
should risk. 

“ Reputation,” cried the Em¬ 
peror, laughing, “ as a dreamer ! 
ha! ha! ha! But tell me, noble 
Mirza, how is it thy faculties did 
not advise thee such a course as 
this in thy waking moments.” 

“ Lord of Islam, thou doest me 
not justice. Dues your Majesty 
suppose his slave would be so 
remiss in his duties as not to 
have instituted search after the 
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object of our enquiries long ago ? 
The very day that thy slave vras 
honoured with the first interview 
with his lord in the palace gar¬ 
den, he instituted the strictest 
enquiries. The whole place was 
searched, but nothing found : re¬ 
port said that the Fakir that for¬ 
merly lived there was dead, at 
any rate he had not been seen for 
long—the tomb there had fallen 
into disrepair. Thy slave could 
find no trace of the wanderer, 
though he issued his orders to 
have every corner of the Empire 
searched ; he despaired of finding 
any thing, till last night the 
visions of the midnight have 
revealed to him mysteries.” 

“ And what say the stars to thy 
enterprize ?” 

“ They are silent, my lord, but 
they speak thy slave’s destiny be¬ 
ing fixed soon for weal or woe. 
The time is at hand when he must 
fall and his enemies triumph, or 
his enemies fall and he triumph.” 

“ And how speeds our faithful 
Kutb-ud-din ? Hast thou con¬ 
sulted them on that ?” 

“ Thy slave has consulted them; 
they speak of success and happy 
union.” 

“ May Alla grant it. How soon 
thinkest thou shall we hear from 
his Highness ? Truly most anx¬ 
ious am 1 to hear that he has 
completed the difficult task. 
The nobleman, too, seems inclin¬ 
ed to act the part of a rebel, 
but 1 will wait before 1 punish 
him. I cannot blame him, for, 
by the prophet! were Nur Jehan 
mine, 1 would not give her up 
for all the empires of the seven 
climes.” 

“ Sher Affghan must be aVool 
to rebel or disobey your Majesty’s 
commands,” rejoined the other. 


“What avail man’s efforts to 
avert his destiny ?” 

“ I am not a Doctor of the Law, 
otherwise I would argue with thee 
on this subject. Mirza, it seems 
to me this belief of thine in des¬ 
tiny may be apt to make one, born 
to be an honest man, die a villain. 
But tell me how' wilt thou do to¬ 
night ? As thy dream told thee 
this treasure will be hidden under 
the earth, and there will be hard 
labour in disclosing it. The sinews 
of thy arms arc not so strong as 
they used to be.” • 

“ Thy slave, my Lord, has anti¬ 
cipated this ; a trusty servant will 
meet me at a spot a little further 
on, with a torch and tools.” 

” Well, let us in, wc have been 
loitering; it will not do to let the 
morning sun find us scouring the 
country like two renegades.” With 
these words the Emperor struck 
his spurs into his horse’s sides, 
and set off at a sharp gallop, fol¬ 
lowed by the Ministt‘r. After 
about half an hour’s canter, the 
clump of trees, under which Pir 
Ibrahim’shiit stood, became visible 

to the travellers bv the dark shade 

•/ 

it cast upon the ground, and the 
dark foliage of the lofty trees which 
stood out in bold relief from the 
moonlit sky. As soon as Selim 
perceived this grove, he reiuefl 
in his foaming steed, and Mirza 
Ghaias followed his example, and 
they continued to proceed as be¬ 
fore side by .side and at a foot 
pace. About twenty yards from 
the spot w’hithor their steps were 
tending, they were joined by a 
third person—the attendant Mirza 
Ghaias had alluded to. He was a 
stout muscular man, and seemed 
well fitted for the purpose with 
which he had been sent. He was 
habited in the coarse garment of , 
a working man, and held over his 
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shoulder two implements for dig¬ 
ging, such as were in use among 
the peasantry and gardeners of 
the time. The Emperor and the 
Minister dismounted as soon as 
they were joined by the workman, 
and tying their horses to two 
stunted trees which were growing 
near the road side, they bent their 
steps towards the grove. 

“ Who is your Imam, Mirza ?” 
asked the Emperor, as they en¬ 
tered the shade of the mangoe 
trees. “ Is he trustworthy ? I 
wouldv not like the Imam to go 
talking to his fellows of how he 
saw the Emperor at night, and in 
such a place,” 

“ Your Majesty’s disguise 
would be a sufficient safeguard,” 
replied the Minister, “ but that 
ytuir Majesty may sec his slaves 
arc careful of the respect due to 
your Majesty’s royal name, sec 
here, my lord,” and he motioned 
to the Emperor to advance a step 
or two into the open moonlight, 
where they confronted the atten¬ 
dant, who was standing in an at¬ 
titude of respect, and awaiting his 
master’s orders. 

“Openthj’ mouth, sirrah,” said 
Mir/a Ghaias to the man. lie 
obeyed, and Sulim saw the justice 
of his Minister’s remark—the 
ruan’s tongue had been cut out. 

“ In good truth, • Mirza, thou 
art a careful Minister,” said the 
Emperor, returning to the spot 
lie had loft. That wretch can¬ 
not blab out our secrets, certainly, 
but how came he there ? 1 like 

not to .see cruelty inilicLcd if not 
deserved.” 

“True, Lord of the Universe, 
but this man was condemned to 
death by thy Royal lather, (on 
■whom bo peace,) but be ])ardoned 
him, at least so far that ho gave 
-him his life, on condition he should 


have his tongue cut out, and 
live in perpetual slavery. There 
stands the tree,” added the Mirza, 
pointing to the trunk of one of 
the largest trees in the grove. 
“ There stands the tree that my 
dream told me of last night; now 
let us see,” and he hurried to 
the spot, followed by Selim. A 
very slight examination sufficed 
to .show that there were no exter¬ 
nal signs of any kind either upon 
the tree or the ground urder it, 
that would indicate the existence 
of treasure, or anything else that 
might be concealed there. No 
way daunted however by this, 
Mirza Ghaias called up the work¬ 
man, and directed him to dig up 
the earth all round the trunk. 
The man set to work with a good 
will, and toiled till the sweat drop¬ 
ped from his brow. Mirza Ghaias 
stood by with his arms folded, his 
eyes bent upon the earth, and his 
mind apparently employed in cal¬ 
culating the cliances of success or 
failure. The Emperor amused 
himself by wandering round the 
grove, and exploring the old Fa¬ 
kir's hut, and the Saint's tomb now 
almost fallen to ruin. Every now 
and then he returned to the spot 
where his anxious Minister was 
standing, to see if any thing had 
occurred, and each time his jest 
at the Minister’s credulity became 
more cutting and annoying, as 
dis-appointment added poison to 
the sting. At length the labour¬ 
er was fairly wearied out, his 
strokes were dealt without aim 
and without power, and at last 
the axe fell from his hands. 

“ llovv now, caitiff ?” cried the 
Mirza, starting from his reverie 
at ihc sound of the falling axe. 
“ Ha, thou art wearied I see !” he 
added : ” Come, give me the tool, 
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I will see if my arms have any 
strength in them yet.” 

With these words Mirza Ghai- 
as took the axe out of the hand 
of his slave, who had picked 
it up for him, and commenced 
digging in such good earnest, 
that one might have supposed his 
object was to bury himself, and 
get out at the Antipodes. He 
was destined however to meet 
with more success than his slave, 
fur at the third stroke the edge of 
the axe struck against a hard 
substance. The Mirza refrained 
from dealing another blow, and 
stooping down, felt with liis hand 
to sec what it was the tool had 
struck against. It was a round¬ 
ish substance, but so covered with 
cafth that he could not distin¬ 
guish of what nature it was : he 
succeeded, however, in extracting 
it, and rising to his feet, held it 
towards the Emperor who was 
standing by. 

“ What hast thou found 1 —a 
human skull—bah ! throw it 
away,” said Selim with disgust. 

Mirza Ghaias obeyed in si¬ 
lence, and again commenced dig¬ 
ging. But now each stroke 
of the axe repealed fresh relics of 
humanity,—collar-bones, arm, leg, 
breast and back bones ; ribs, 
hands, feet and skulls were turn¬ 
ed up in constant succession, 
and excited the well founded 
surprise of the Emperor and his 
Minister. 

“ This is strange—passing 
strange,” said the latter, putting 
the tool in the slave’s hands, with 
a sign for him to commence 
again. “ Can the jewel of your 
Majesty’s royal mind cast any 
light on these relics—how they 
came here—whose tliey are ?’• 

“ This perhaps may have been 
a burying place tbrmcily, and if so 


we are uselessly disturbing the 
remains of the dead—may their 
souls find mercy,” replied Selim. 

” No, Lord of the Universe, 
these bones belonged to men whom 
the Angel of Deatli has stricken 
down by the hand of the mur¬ 
derer—to solitary travellers, 
who trusted themselves to the 
guardianship of that son of Satan 
who dwelt in yonder hut in the 
garb of a Saint.” 

“ Hold, Mirza, thou art raving,” 
said the Emperor. “ Canst thou 
believe one man could murtkr so 
many '{ See here are near thirty 
skulls we have turned up. How 
could one feeble old man do such 
wholesale bloody work ?” 

“ By degrees, noble Lord ; bo- 
sides, he has many assistants.” 

“ Hast thou proof of any sort; 
or art thou speaking as thy fancy 
dictates ?” 

” Proof, Sun of the world, have 
I none ; but by the help of my 
good star, I will have such as will 
convince even your Majesty of 
the truth of my suspicions ere 
long. This much 1 know, that 
foul deeds have been plentiful 
throughout the length and breadth 
of your Majesty’s empire these 
many years past. l*lentiful, nay 
abundant, and tlie author of these 
have hitherto escaped me ; but 
now I have a clue.” 

“ Thy dream then may have 
spoken the truth. For if thou 
canst find the author of these 
crimes, and bring him to justice, 
thou shall have treasure enough. 
Come, let us look into the her¬ 
mit’s hut,” so saying the Emperor 
led the way, followed by the Mi¬ 
nister and his slave. 

The torch was now called into 
requisition, but as far as bringing 
to light anything inside the her¬ 
mit’s hut was concerned it was 
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totally useless. The walls were 
bare, the roof old and rotten, and 
not so much as a clod of earth 
that could arrest the attention of 
an antiquary even for a moment. 

All the time that they had been 
examining the hut, Mirza Ghaias 
had continued talking to the Em¬ 
peror, and explaining the reason 
which led him to entertain the 
suspicions he held. The other 
mostly remained silent, till just 
as they were leaving the hut, he 
cried, “ Think of the cursed villain 
makipg me his dupe,” and stamp¬ 
ed passionately on the ground. 

The practised ear of Mirza 
Ghaias immediately heard the 
secret. Forgetting for an instant 
all respect and all rules of deco¬ 
rum, he clapped his hands to¬ 
gether, and cried out “ Bravo, 
bravo, now we have the fox. 
Come hither, sirrah,” he continu¬ 
ed, calling out to his slave. “ Put 
down the torch. Here—dig, dig, 
dig, as if thy life depended on it— 
there—that is it,” he added, as the 
man, summoning all his strength, 
dealt such well directed and firm 
strokes, that the task seemed like¬ 
ly to be soon completed. 

“ There—another stroke in that 
place. Again—there, well done, 
thou shalt have a gold piece for 
kvoxy stroke thou dealest like that 
last one.” 

The hollow sound that rever¬ 
berated through the ground un¬ 
derneath the spot where they were 
standing, at each stroke of the axe, 
afforded unmistakeable evidence 
that there was an apartment un¬ 
derneath. Even the Emperor’s 
doubts had vanished at this new 
discovery, and he seemed almost 
as anxious as the Mirza himself to 
witness the result of it. 

As soon as the earth had been 
cleared away to the depth of about 


a foot beneath the surface, a small 
square trap-door lay exposed to 
view. Mirza Ghaias threw himself 
on the ground, and commenced 
pushing back the loosened earth 
with his hands, so great was his 
anxiety. A small ring fixed in 
the door next came to light, and 
the Mirza, pulling it with a sud¬ 
den jerk, raised the door upon 
it, hanged and gazed in an ecsta¬ 
sy of delight and wonder into 
the impenetrcible darkness below, 
A flight of steps conducted the ex¬ 
ploring party down into an apart¬ 
ment about 10 feet in height and 
16 or 18 square feet in area. The 
light from the single torch was 
scarcely enough to enable them 
to examine even the walls of the 
apartment, much less the objAts 
with which they were covered. 
They began however to examine 
every thing separately, and went 
slowly round the room, the slave 
walking first, and holding the 
torch, the Emperor next, and the 
Minister behind. In one corner 
of the room lay a number of ma¬ 
nuscripts written apparently in 
Persian and Arabic, besides other 
characters with which the Mirza, 
scholar as he was, was totally unac¬ 
quainted. There w’ere writing 
materials too, all spread out upon 
a small carpet, as if ready for use. 
Beyond this the wall was cover¬ 
ed with dresses and costumes of 
all possible kinds, that were hung 
up against it! The mail of a 
warrior hung next to the cassock 
of a Christian priest ; the garb of 
a pilgrim beside that of a prince ; 
the robes of a Sultana next to 
a beggar’s rags: arras too of eve¬ 
ry possible description ; the Aff- 
ghan knife was contrasted with 
thd heavy two-handed sword of 
Europe warfare in the middle 
ages : the cross bow hung beside 
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the matchlock; and the shining 
scimitar of Damascus steel rested 
on the ponderous battle axe. 
Beyond this the wall was adorned 
with an almost innumerable num¬ 
ber of niches that had been appa¬ 
rently made for the purpose of 
shelves, for they were all filled 
with articles of such different 
nature as to defy enumeration. 
They appeared however to the 
bewildered eyes of the Emperor 
and his companion to be instru¬ 
ments and substances to be used 
in the pursuit of alchemy. Innu¬ 
merable bottles there were that 
contained fluids of every shade 
and color : crucibles of all kinds 
and shapes, knives, tongs, pincers 
of every metal and of every size, 
and tools whose use or design the 
Minister was utterly unable to 
guess at. The group passed on ; 
immediately beyond there was 
a larger niche in the wall, so large 
as to reach from the top of the 
apartment to the bottom; as they 
neared this the slave, who was in 
front, suddenly started back with 
an expression of horror in his face 
that was painful to behold. Mir- 
za Ghaias seized the torch from 
his hand andf pressed in front of 
him ; he too recoiled a step, but 
instantly recovering himself, he 
blushed at having been seen 
evincing fear, and went to take 
a closer view of the terrific object. 
It was a large jet black snake, 
that seemed in the very act of 
springing upon any thing or per¬ 
son that might be opposite or 
near it. A moment’s reflection 
w’as sufficient to assure Mirza 
Ghaias that the creature was not 
alive, but stuffed, or perhaps on¬ 
ly a representation made so well 
as to appear exactly like life. 
The mouth was open, the fatal 
three-forked tongue extended, 


and the eyes glaring with almost 
living light : above and below 
there were innumerable other ob¬ 
jects of the same kind. Scorpions, 
centipedes, poisonous lizards, 
and all the venomous creatures 
that are to be met with, seemed 
so like living reptiles, that the 
Mirza felt his flesh creep when 
he looked at them, and saw all 
their eyes fixed on him with a 
basilisk stare. 

“ Hark ! what is that ?" said 
the Emperor, holding up his hand 
in an attitude of attention. • 

“ Nothing,” replied Mirza Ghai¬ 
as. ” I hear nothing.” 

“It was my fancy, I suppose,” 
he replied, and recommenced the 
examination of the curiosities be¬ 
fore him. 

“ Hark! there again,” he said 
immediately afterwards. “ I am 
persuaded there is something liv¬ 
ing about this place—hark ! as¬ 
cend, good Mirza, and see if we 
are alone.” 

Mirza Ghaias placed the torch 
in an upright position on the 
ground, and ascended to the up¬ 
per air. 

What was the sound the Em¬ 
peror had heard t 

Swift as the wild horse bounds 
over the wide expanse of an 
American prairie, from the noosl^ 
of the hunter ; or as the frighten¬ 
ed captive when his pursuers, with 
death or slavery in their hands, 
are close behind, as though life 
depended on the speed they went, 
came a rider on a jet black steed. 
He kept not to the high road, 
but followed some goal which he 
had in his mind's eye, as he 
scoured over the open country. 
Regardless of danger or death, on, 
on depressed—huge chasms in the 
ground, large holes, ditches, rivu¬ 
lets, all lay across the path, but the 
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rider cand liis steed heeded them 
not: deeper and deeper into the 
animal's side sunk the bloody spur 
•—one bound carried them over 
every obstacle as it came, and on 
and on they went. With neck bent 
down and head towards its legs, 
its mane and tail flying as it 
sped through the air, the noble 
brute boie its rider on, as if it 
would sacrifice life to carry him 
to the goal before the impending 
danger fell. The horse was white 
with foam, and the figure of the 
rider,'who sat or rather leant for¬ 
ward on the animal’s neck, with 
his head uncovered and hair 
streaming in the wind, his eye 
fixed eagerly on some object in 
front, and every feature of his 
face drawn up in an expression 
of the most intense anxiety, was 
covered with the horse’s foam, and 
bespattered with mud and mire. 
On, on they pressed, as il life were 
before and death behind. The 
rider came straight towards the 
grove of trees, and the distance 
every moment lessened. Again 
he plied the frhip and spur more 
rigorously than before, and again 
the exhausted steed hurried on 
with quickened pace: but the 
last effort was a fatal one. Ten 
yards from the spot where the Era- 
j'^eror hud dismounted the noble 
beast stopped, staggered, and full, 
and a stifled groan was the only 
complaint it uttered as it yielded 
its parting life. The rider start¬ 
ed to his feet, but he could scarce¬ 
ly stand,—it would have taken 
a long time to measure the dis¬ 
tance he had ridden that day. 
Be turned one pitying glance to 
the animal that had carried him 
so well the last stage, and then 
turned his tottering steps towards 
the grove of trees. It seemed 
that temporary weakness or over¬ 


fatigue had for the moment blind¬ 
ed him, for he could not guide 
himself aright; a glance however 
at the newly upturned earth, and 
the grim skeletons that lay un- 
tombed, and the faint light that 
steamed up into the Fakir’s hut 
from the room where the intru¬ 
ders were, seemed to add fresh 
vigour to his sinking and ex¬ 
hausted frame, lie turned has¬ 
tily towards the ruined shrine, 
but his foot caught in one of the 
loose hones that lay exposed, 
and he fell heavily to the ground ; 
this occasioned the first noise the 
Emperor had heard. The wearied 
man however was soon upon his 
feet again, and the next minute 
he crept inside the tomb and was 
lost to view. The Mirza return¬ 
ed with the report that no living 
being was in sight. After some 
further time had been spent in 
examining the curiosities around : 
“ Behold, Mirza, how strangely 
that torch burns,” exclaimed the 
Etnpcior, pointing to tlic torch 
that the Minister had placed upon 
the ground, and which was in¬ 
deed going out. 

“ Dost thou not see the torch, 
sirrah ?” said the Mirza to the slave, 
striking him, and pointing towards 
the spot where it was placed: ‘' give 
it more oil.” The man obeyed, 
and placed it again on the grou|^; 
the flame grew faint in a mo¬ 
ment, and in the next went out. 

“ What accursed sorcery is this !” 
cried Selim. “ Hark, Mirza, dost 
thou hear chat hissing noise ?” 

The Mirza could make no re¬ 
ply—independently of the super¬ 
stitious fear he had felt creeping 
over him at being in such a 
place, and which was considerably 
increased by the sight he had 
seen there, the horror that seized 
him when the light went out was 
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to be felt—not describedr But 
what was his terror when he 
heard a hissing noise, which the 
Emperor had just alluded to, as 
if a huge cauldron of water was 
boiling close to him, then came 
a sulphurous smell, which almost 
took away his breath, and all 
power of utterance. 

“Alla preserve us !“ cried the 
Emperor ; “it shall be a long time, 
Mirza, before I accompany thee 
a^ain in thy midnight trips to the 
infernal regions, if I can get out 
of this. Hark ! the fiends must 
be at hand.” 

Selim's heart was a stranger to 
fear ; but no mao in that age, 
and in that superstitious and ig¬ 
norant coantry could have been 
in the positiou he now held with¬ 
out fearing. Hitherto he had kept 
his courage and presence of mind 
in a way that surprized even 
himself, and while Mirza Ghai- 
as was standing mute with fear, 
and trembling with horror^ the 
Emperor was busily employed in 
groping about for the staircase by 
which they had descended ; but as 
the last words left his lips, the 
wiiole place seemed to be shaken 
with a deafcMing clap of thunder, 
that kept rolling and sounding 
louder and louder every instant 
for the space of about two mi¬ 
nutes. 'The moment it ceased, 
the* dark chamber was illumin¬ 
ed by a faint ghastly light that 
came as if self-produced, and 
just served to enable the rash in¬ 
truders to gazo at one another’s 
trembling countenances. The 
slave had fallen to the ground, 
senseless, to all appearance dead. 
Mirza Ghaios had unconsciously 
retreated into the recess where he 
stood with his arms folded* his 
face pale as ashes, and every 
limb in his body trembling like 
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an aspen leaf. The sickly glare 
that filled the apartment, however, 
only increased his horror, for it. 
was reflected from the bright eyes 
of the serpent that glared fiercely 
at him, .and close to which he had 
inadvertently gone. He shriek* 
ed with terror, and recoiled from 
the spot, but Selim's voice. V 
cheered him. “ Come, Mirza, 
lelt us out of this Jin's palace— 
here, I see the way, follow me,'.' 
and hurrying across the room, he 
placed his foot upon the bottom 
step, and was about to ascend. 

May the blessing of Alla 
alight on the head of his Vice¬ 
gerent—the Lord of the created 
world,” said a low voice from the 
other end of the apartment. Se* 
lim started and looked back. 

“ Accursed miscreant, 1 have 
thee now,” cried Mirza Ghaius, all 
his energy and faculties returning 
in a moment, as he drew his sword 
and rushed frantically across the 
room to the spot from whence 
the voice had issued, and where 
the figure of the Fakir Pir Ibra¬ 
him was faintly visi^lew 

“ Thou hast entertained us 
bravely in thy sorcerer’s den,” 
said the Emperor, turning back, 

“ methinks we must entertain thee 
now.” 

“Raise up yon wretch first,” 
said the Fakir, pointing to the 
body of the senseless slave, a^ 
soap as the tight grasp whieP 
Mirza Ghaias had planted on his 
throat was slackened enough to 
enable him to speak ; “ he will die 
ere two minutes more be passed.'' 

** Take care of thine own life, 
villain, and mind not his,” said. 
Selim, pressing the point of Hb 
sword to the Fakir's throat, “ Say, 
art thou a mortal, or art thou In 
league with genii; or art thou » 
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denizen of huU ? 1 will have thee 

flayed alive.” 

The will of Alla be done,” 
said the Fakir, bowing his head. 
** Sooner or later death must 
eome. I have long looked for it. 
1 would fain enter Paradise.” 

“ Blaspheme not, villain ; such 
as thou in Paradise ! Speak, 
what cursed jugglery dost thou 
carry on here ?” 0 

Lord of the Universe, Alla 
has endowed his creatures with 
many properties of mind and bo- 
and to all he gives his gifts. 
To thee has he given wealth, and 
power and a throne ; to mo pover¬ 
ty, and the love of God and man, 
and that this grain of dust might 
be of some little service in liis 
generation, Alla has given me wis¬ 
dom to penetrate the secrets of 
science, and draw out from her 
innermost recesses the things that 
may beuclit mankind. In fol¬ 
lowing out one discovery I make 
others, and am sometiitics guilty 
of the crime of revelling in. the 
mysteries of nature for their own 
sake—revejs more dear to me than 
the charms offbeauty arc to thee, 
groat Prince. Tt was when en¬ 
gaged in these pursuits in an ad¬ 
joining chamber that 1 heard thy 
voice, and came to bid my sove¬ 
reign welcome ; and again 1 warn 
thee yon serf will die, for it was a 
noxious air that struck him down, 
^nd even now is he in hiS last gasp; 
raise him and he will revive ; let 
him remain upon the ground and 
he dies.” 

** See that theilend escapes thee 
not, while I lift the dying wretch,” 
. said Selim, turning to raise the 
. slave. 

The body of the slavn was no 
light weight, but the Emperor w’as 
strong. He raised thet* senseless 
cman on his feet, and propped him 


in an upright position, against the 
wall. This done, he turned to the 
Fakir again. 

“ Thou canst defend thyself, 
sorcerer, at any rate; we will hear 
thee answer one question before 
we do with thee as justice de¬ 
mands. Who murdered those men 
whose bones lie interred above 
under the large tree ?” 

“*No one murdered them, Lord 
of the world ; they died the death 
of nature, and their bones were 
laid to rest underneath that tree 
at their own request. It is hless^ 
cd to repose in a place of sanc¬ 
tity.” 

“ How came so many there ?” 

“ The dying and diseased flock 
to Pir Ibrahim for his advice and 
remedies : those whom Alla heals 
depart; and those whom Azrael 
has marked, repose above.” 

“ What charm didst thou 
give my father the Great Akber 
(on whom be peace I) that taught 
him the secret of my love for Nur 
Jchail ?” 

" 1 gave him none, most noble 
Lord.” 

“ Lie not, accursed villain, it 
will but increase thy tortures; 
dost thou deny thrt thou wert 
at the palace when that conjuror 
came there with bis juggling 
feats ?” 

” Sovereign of Islam^ thy slave 
knows not of what thou spe^est." 

” Where wert thou ten years 
before my father’s death, (may 
he find mercy ?”) 

*' M any, many hundreds of miles 
from here, Light of the Universe, 
If your Majesty will look among 
those papers, thou wilt see one 
with the seal of the Prince ol' the 
Deccan upon it. It records my 
departure from, and my sojourn 
at his palace. There, that is it,” 
he added, after a short silence, 






during which the Bmpurof hftd < 
been employed 14 tiiming over 
ihe loose papers that he had nn* 
covered. He took up the otfe 
referred to, and began to. read: 

' Be it knoiVn to edl ineu, that 
*Pir Ibrahim, the Saint df the 
‘Most Highi leaves the Roy^. 

‘ palace this day, on hisi way to 

* Delhi, the metropolis of the tnri. 

‘ verse. JLet all men honour , and 

* assist him, Given at the Royal 
.•Vpjilace at Ahmodnuggur, on the 

* 14th day of Rabi-ul akhir, in the 
‘ year of the Era 1004.’ 

“And whose signature is here 
said Selim, looking from the pa¬ 
per into the Fakir’s face. 

“ Noble Lord, Bh^gwan Dds, 
Minister of the late Prince Bur- 
hiln, signed it. At the death of 
the Prince thy slave foresaw trou¬ 
blous times, so he took that paper 
from the Minister and left the 
place.” 

“ There is no mention of thy so¬ 
journ here,” added the Emperor; 
but an unforeseen event prevent¬ 
ed his receiving any answer. As 
the conversation had been going 
on between the Emperor and his 
prisoner, MiiiEa Ghaias had been 
holding the latter with one hand 
flrmly planted on his throat, 
and his drawn sword rest¬ 
ing in the other, but be by de¬ 
grees so far relaxed his vigilance 
as to release his hold on the pri¬ 
soner’s throat, and fix it on his 
clothes. The grasp however was 
tight enough, and he doubted not 
his power to strike off the wretch's 
head at one Uow, should he 
make the -slightest attempt to 
escape.; but, alas! for his cau- 
tion, as the Emperor gave utter* 
anee to the short sentence roeq^d* 
ed ahove» the Fakir made a sad¬ 
den start. 


. Tlte. Mirza/ kept 'his itold», ihd 
raised, his right arm 
bat in vain, the prUMw wea 
and nothitig but his empty 
ments,, that had been apps^esy^^; 
cut in half in the middle, so aisltp,.: 
enable them to slip over 
retpiaiaed in the minister’s hands :,y 
at %e same instant almost H aoufUi>; 
as if a trap door, similar to the..; 
one by which they had entered. 
the apartment, was being audd^- ; 
ly shut, iihm^iately behindl: the;., 
place where the prisoner had. bead/ 
standing, fell upon their ears, and. 
before tboy had time to recover. 
ftom their surprize, or make ady, i. 
search after the fugitive, the ' 
apartment was again involved in. 
impenetrable darkness. 

“ We have had enough of this 
sorcery for to-night,” said Selim, 

“ let us find the way to the upper 
air. We have found out the fox’s 
hole; it will be easy enough to 
catch him at our leisure.” 

So saying he began to grope 
about with his hands to find the . 
steps, and in - doing so came in 
contact with the body of the slave. 
The man was motionless, and lie 
held his hand for an instant before 
his mouth, to sec if he was yet 
brealliing—no sign of life however 
was percepliblc. Tlis hunds were 
cold and.clammy, and Selim shuef- 
dcredas he felt himself handling a 
corpse. They however succeeded 
in finding the passage out, and 
dragging up the body of their luck- , 
Icsaattendant with them. As they 
emerged into the open air, the 
gref of morning liad been auci 
ceeded by a streak of red ligh^ , 
the forerunner of the rising sun,^ ' 
The air was fresh and invigorat*,. - 
ing after the dense close atmeis* , 
jihero they had been breathidg.' . 
Harrying hastily’Out of the my a- , 
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terious grove,- they aeized t^eir 
horaes' bridles, and mounting td- 
gether, rode away as fast as the 
animals' legs eould carry them to 
Delhi. There was. little probabi-, 
Jity of,the Emperor being de¬ 
tected through his disguise, as he 
rode at such a rapid pace through 
the open country. As they neared 
the city, however, he dropped gra¬ 
dually behind, and allowed Miraa 
GHioias to reach the gate before 
him.'' Here he. whispered a few 
hurried orders in the ear of the 
officer commahding tive guard. 


In an* instant the, whole guard 
was turned put, and busy in 
obeying tite cShimands that had 
been given.' Before the Empe¬ 
ror^ who was edmittg at a walking 
pace, reached :the gate, a covered 
palankeen was in waiting for him: 
he dismounted from his horse, 
seated himself ip it, and was home 
rapidly towards the palace. At 
the same moment Mir;:a Ghaias, 
mounted on a fresh horse, turned 
' back along the road he had come|, 
accompanied by a gopdly band'of 
horse and foot. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As 'soon as Slier AiFghan Khan 
received the Viceroy’s summons 
to wait upon him, be returned a 
courteous reply, begging to be 
excused that day on the score of 
ill-health, but assured him he 
would have the honor of present¬ 
ing himself the following morn¬ 
ing. The rest of that day Slier 
Affighan spent in solitude : none 
of his domestics were allowed to 
break in upon his privacy : ho 
even abstained from food. Early 
tlie next morning, however, he 
summoned his attendant, dress¬ 
ed himself with more than usual 
care, and taking his sword and 
dagger in his hand, gave orders 
for his retinue to be in waiting 
at the castle gate, and then bent 
his steps towards Nur Johan’s 
apartment. 

“ 1 grieve to see thee thus, 
my lord,” she said, greeting him 
kindly as he entered, and lead¬ 
ing him towards the carpet on 
which she had been seated, 
*' surely, my lord must have had 
ill news, or there *is something 
weighing heavily upon his hePrt.” 
v' “Truly 1 am in a sad mood, 
, sweet Nur Johan, and thy presence 


and thy kindness is like to make 
me still sadder; but I have much 
to say to thee, and must unburden 
my heart to thee, for it is the 
last time that we shall meet.” 

Nur Jehan started from her 
seat. 

“ Nay, start not, lovely lady, 
may fortune smile on thee as she 
has frowned on me; bat her smiles 
are fickle, fickle—ay, as fickle as 
a woman’s love.” 

“ My lord !” 

“ I speak not ol^ thy love, my 
Nur Jehan. My !—alas ! that I 
should call thee mine; I mock my¬ 
self with my own words; but thou 
must hear me, for time is short. 
1 will not speak now of my love for 
thee, nor how fondly 1 had hoped 
one day to win thy heart. 1 need 
not tell thee how I strove, by 
every art, to minister to thy 
happiness and comfort, in the 
vain hope tiiat I might be re¬ 
warded one day by thy affec¬ 
tion. The prophet spoke, truly 
when he told im4 a tiger was in 
my path: bnt he lied when he 
sai^ a serpent was in my bosom. 
Thou must know, Kup Jehau, that 





f^ie Emperbr Tam, thee Btin, ao‘d 
ie determined to call thee his/^ 

Nur Jehan atromhard to keep 
back the bloqd ''which ehe felt 
rachiog through, avery vein in 
her body to her face, Mt it was 
useless ; she blushed deeply ; her 
knees trembled, and. she sank 
down on the carpet beside her 
lord. 

“ The Emperor is determined 
to call thee his,” continued Sher 
^ AfTghan, rising to his feet, and 
^*%e same mandate that calls thee 
to his embrace, consigns me to the 
grave.” 

“ Speak no more, Sher AfT- 
ghan,” cried Nur Jchan, starting 
to her feet, all the wild energy of 
her noble nature Hashing in her 
large dark eyea; ” thinkest thou 
that the man I love—for love I 
did and do (and I never conceal¬ 
ed the feelings of my heart even 
from thee, my wedded lord) could 
be guilty of such baseness ; could 
stain the hands in which he would 
clasp mine, with the, blood of a 
murdered Prince. Oh, no, no— 
Selim loved me, and he loves me 
still ; but what words were those 
that came from thy lips ? Didst 
thou say th^t he would murder 
thee to claim my unfettered han^ ! 
Oh shame! I tell thee Sher Af¬ 
ghan, and have told thee oft be¬ 
fore, I love Selim, I adore him— I 
would yield my life this moment 
>f my parting breath could mingle 
in one kiss with his. But I swear 
to thee by Alla, by the unity of 
the God we worship, and by the 
soul of the Prophet, were Selim’s 
hands to be stained with thy 
blood, I would ever after shrink 
from his h^ted touch with abhor¬ 
rence, ten times as strong as the 
love I now bear him.” 

” Alla befriend thee, 8wect“Nttr 
Jehan,” lepliad the nobleman, I 


win aay more; to; 
the Empenor’s Vicerojr,;. ' 

turn alive, I will give 
frbedom thou wishest ^r, and die| 
as I have Hved, thy slave; bM 0' 
I return not, and nghtwell ^t 
know I shall i\ot retmnii thdu 
be seized by tlie murd^?*S[ wiyei.' 
midons, and hurried o# ,to!, tbe' 
Enaperor’s palace. The smiles 
of the great ore as fickle as tlra' 

‘ smiles of. fortune, and the time 
may comS when she will frown on 
thee, and when flight may be thy 
only safety. Take then these 
rings—the. jewels are valhable— 
they will be a memorial to thee of 
the unhappy Sher Aifghan, and 
they may be of service to thee. I 
have also left a written request 
to the Emperor, that after my 
death these estates may be made 
over to thee, but that will rest 
with him. And now farewell.” 

With these words he knelt, and 
taking her hand, pressed it fer¬ 
vently to his lips ; it foil however 
lifeless by her side, and looking 
up, he saw J)y the paleness of 
her features that she was faint¬ 
ing : the next moment she drop¬ 
ped senteless into his arms. 
Ptossing a burning kiss upon 
her white lips, he laid her gently 
on the cushion, and then sum¬ 
moning her attendants left the 
room. • , 

The whole of the Viceroy’s 
escort was under arms at the 
time appointed for Sher Afghan’s 
visit, and drawn up in two rows 
from the State tent, so as to form 
a street down which the procession 
paused. Kutb-ud*din had on this 
oeeasion made more than ordi'< 
nary preparations for the reception 
of his visitor, and his attendants 
could not help observing that he 
was particularly cautious in sur¬ 
rounding his tent inside and out 
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tbe appointed hour Sher AfFghan^i 
approach vae announced, and int- 
ipediately after, the head of the 
proe^aion waa visible. The oa- 
vidcado was of no great length. A 
few horsemen preceded the ele¬ 
phant on which Shcr AtFghan 
xodti behind him came his Secre- 
taiy and bead attendants on an¬ 
other elephant; a band of a hun¬ 
dred and fift; horsemen^ followed 
two by two, and double that num • 
ber of foot brought op the rear. 
As Sher Affghan entered the tent, 
the Viceroy advanced to the edge of 
the carpet to receive his visitor, 
and taking bis hand, led him to the 
‘ seat placed for him. The usual 
interchange of compliments then 
followed, and a few presents were 
given and received. The beha¬ 
viour of the noblemen towards 
one another was courteous and 
polite, and the interview drew 
amicably to a close. But as Sher 
Afighan arose to depart, Kutb-ud- 
din politely informed him that he 
had a message from his royal mas¬ 
ter of an unpleasant nature, which 
it would be better to deliver in 
private, and begged he would do 
him the lionor of attending him 
in his private tent. The blood 
mounted to Sher Aifghan’s face, 
and sunk again as he bowed assent, 
but muttered some words about 
treacherous designs. The Vice¬ 
roy heard tiiem and ostentatious¬ 
ly disencumbered himself of the 
weapon be wore. Sher Aifghan 
again blushed as he did the 
same, and laying aside his sword, 
the only weapon he had appa¬ 
rently about him, Toilowed the 
Viceroy into the next tent, the 
curtain between was let down, and 
the two noblemen were alone. 

At first their colloquy was 
parried on in so low a tone, that 


the attendftftts who remained tp;' 

. the State tent ^uld not even bear, 
the voices of ^e speidters, but by 
degrees tbdr .words were utter* 
ed wJtli mote vehemence, and at 
lengj^ haiib ahgr}r tones warned 
them to be on the alert: they 
were discussing the propriety of 
entering the private tent unbid¬ 
den, when a loud piercing shriek 
put an end to all hesitation. 
They lifted the Curtain and rush¬ 
ed in. Sher Affghan was stand-, 
ing in the centre of the tent uT 
an attitude of stern defiance. 
His tall figure was drawn up to 
its full height; his head erect and 
his bosom heaving with unsup¬ 
pressed rage and passion. His 
face was averted from them, but 
his left leg was stretched out and 
planted firmly on the ground ; his 
, left arm, thrown slightly back, 
hung by his side, and bis right 
hand held a naked dagger, from 
whose blade fresh blood was drop- 
- ping to the earth. A few paces 
in front sat, or rather reclined, the 
Viceroy. He had apparently 
fallen to the ground, and was sup¬ 
porting himself by his right handj 
while his left was pressed against 
his heart, and the wasm blood was 
oozing from between his fingers. 
The noble countenance was over¬ 
spread with the paleness of death, 
and bore the unmistakeable signs 
of agony. He fixed his glassy eyes 
for an instant on his attendants as 
they rushed in waving their naked 
swords, glanced at Sher Affghan, 
and fell lifeless backwards on the 
ground. Shcr Affghan turned to 
confront the intruders, and a dozen 
blows were aimed simultaneously 
at his defenceless body.i«> His dag¬ 
ger was of no service, and after a 
moment’s struggle be fell dead by 
toe si^e of toe murdered Viceroy. 

Two days afterwards tbb dc- 
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ceased Vicelroy’a camp was struck^ 
and marched on its way back to 
Delhi. In addition to the retinue 
that had accompamed it, a close¬ 
ly covered and richly ornamented 
palanquin followed in its train. The 
inmate was carefully preserved from 
the gaze of all intruders, and 
strictly watched by a guard of 
horsemen bearing the insignia of 


royal servitude, and attended 
w^n the camp halted at each stage, 
with the utmost respect. 

In the meantime three horse¬ 
men mounted on the swiftest ani¬ 
mals that could he procured, hur¬ 
ried on with breathless haste to¬ 
wards Delhi, to give the Emperor 
notice of what had occurred. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“’^s soon as the retreating sound 
of horses* feet trampling upon the 
road told the Fakir of his enemies’ 
departure, he emerged from his 
place of concealment. His move¬ 
ments were conducted with the 
utmost caution; nor did he ven¬ 
ture into the open air till he had 
well satisfied himself by careful 
examination that there were no 
spies at hand to watch his pro¬ 
ceedings. The body of the dead 
slave, (for dead he really was,) at 
first caused him some uneasiness, 
for die felt strong suspicions that 
the man was only feigning death, 
in order to await an opportunity 
of attacking him to advantage. 
These suspicions however by de¬ 
grees subsided, and he stepped 
forth boldly into the open air, 
gratified to no small extent at 
finding himself once more alone. 
But his proceedings were not 
conducted with that prudence and 
caution one would have been led 
to expect from acquaintance with 
his previous history. He calcu¬ 
lated too much on the effect which 
his conjurations may have had on 
the Emperor and his companion, 
and trusted that some time would 
elapse before they could summon 
courage to again molest him. 
Still Ae present abode wasnot^one 
where be could remain any longer 
in safety, and after standing in a 


meditating position for some mi¬ 
nutes under the shade of the leafy 
bough, he again descended to his 
lair, apparently with the object of 
making the necessary preparations 
for his departure. 

Mirza Ghaias was however all 
this time speeding on his way as 
fast as his steed, urged on by 
whip and spur, could carry him. 
Little more than an hour had 
elapsed before he was again on 
the spot, accompanied by a guard 
of horse and foot. It was broad 
daylight, and though he had 
touched no food since the af¬ 
ternoon before, yet the chance 
of success was now so great, 
and the prospect of vengeance 
so sweet, that the wants of the 
body were forgotten : and once, 
when the cravings of hunger 
admonished him that nature 
would not bo set aside, he inu% 
mured a vow that he would live 
on the roots and leaves of trees 
till he had the Fakir in his pos¬ 
session. He soon therefore com¬ 
menced operations a second 
time, and the men who had ac« 
companied him, laid aside their 
arms and worked as well as tho 
want of tools would allow. This 
want was however soon supplied, 
and a neighbouring village fur¬ 
nished them not only with tools, 
but sent a party of labouring men . 
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to assist in excavating the earth. 
Mirza Ghaias was determined 
not Co trust himself again in the 
mysterious apartment, and al> 
though cool reflection, Und the 
return of daylight, which has a 
surprizing antipathy to supersti¬ 
tious notions, had dissipated all 
the ideas of supernatural agency 
that had at one time possessed 
his mind, ho was too cautious to 
allow his morfk ignorant followers 
an opportunity of subjecting their 
minds to the same influence 
which had so violently affected 
him. Mirza Ghaias, with ' his 
faculties about him, was a dan¬ 
gerous enemy even for Pir Ibra¬ 
him to encounter: his art and 
science were rendered completely 
useless ; superstitious fears could 
not be made to seize the hearts of 
men in the open daylight and 
the fresh air; flight was impossi¬ 
ble ; concealment nearly hopeless, 
and death in its most terrible form 
stared him in the face. By de¬ 
grees the workmen, and there 
were now many hands employed, 
opened the ceiling of the under¬ 
ground apartment, piece after/ 
piece fell in, till the whole was laid 
bare to the eye of the curious ob ■ 
server: no trace however of the in¬ 
habitant had yet been found. With 
unceasing vigour they plied the 
axe and hoe, and at length a second 
apartment yielded to their labour, 
and was disclosed to view. Im¬ 
patient to seize his foe, Mirza 
Ghaias leapt into the yawning pit, 
with his naked sword in his hand, 
and calling on his men to follow. 
With a yell so loud and so demo¬ 
niacal, that tlie blood of the vil¬ 
lagers who were standing above 
lan cold in their veins on hearing 
it, the enraged and desperate Fakir 
bounded on Mirza Ghaias. The 
,, next instant and the Minister's star 


was set forever, but he was not un¬ 
observed. A large muscular man, 
armed with a naked dagger, leapt 
from the surface into the pit: he 
seized the Fakir by the throat and 
thrust him rudely back. Mirza 
Ghaias rose to his feet, while his 
deliverer rushed on the foe to fol¬ 
low up the advantage he had 
gained. But he recoiled with 
horror, and his blood curdled 
when he saw the weapon which, 
the enemy had reserved as 
last resource. Curling and twist¬ 
ing in innumerable coils, from the 
Fakir's waist upwards arose two 
large black serpents, their hoods 
were extended, their months wide 
open, and their three-forked 
tongues vibrating between their 
extended jaws as they hissed 
defiance. “ Strike him down,” 
cried Mirza Ghaias, pressing for¬ 
ward, and urging the others on, 
for by this time several had de¬ 
scended into the place Of conflict: 
“ strike him down ; they are 
harmless ; it is some of his accurs- 
ed jugglery.” Armed however as 
the Fakir was, the conflict was an 
unequal one ; the serpents which 
were in reality harmless, and which 
were twisted round his loins with 
their tails concealed in folds of 
cloth, as is the custom with snake 
charmers, were soon cut to pieces 
by the sword of Mirza Ghaias 
and his men ; the Fakir was sur¬ 
rounded, seized, and carried up ; 
the whole place was then searched 
and ransacked; every thing that 
could be moved was taken away 
and placed in a large heap upon the 
ground above, while every thing 
that was immoveable was dash¬ 
ed to pieces. After the place had 
been thoroughly emptied, the Mi¬ 
nister repaired to the spot where 
his enemy lay, with his hands and 
feet tightly bound, in the custody 
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of two men who held drawn swords 
to his breast. The sentence of 
death was soon pronounced, but it 
was death in one of its most dread¬ 
ful forms. “ Let him feed tlie 
crows while alive,” cried Mirza 
Ghaias, “ hang him up by the 
feet.” 

The Fakir seemed to bear his 
doom with the utmost iudifterence. 
He was raised for a minute or 
two to his feet, while preparations 
for carr3'iug the sentence into exe¬ 
cution were made. No word es¬ 
caped his lips, but he glanced his 
eye carefully j-ound the group by 
which he was surrounded; it 
rested for an instant or so upon 
the lace of a man who was stand¬ 
ing rather behind the ro.st: his 
eye met tlie prisoner’s gaze, and 
the slightest possible sign of re¬ 
cognition passed between them ; 
it was, however, unobserved, and 
the next minute Lite Fakir was 
suspended in mid-air, his feet 
towards the sky, and his head 
towards the earth. At the same 
moment the property that had 
been collected out of the subter¬ 
ranean apartments was .set lire 
to, and as soon as the smoke and 
crackling told*Mirza Ghaias that 
it had begun to burn, he gave the 
word to march, and hastily left 
the spot, followed by his men. 
A few words seemed to pass 
between one of the foot soldiers 
and the Captain of the guard, 
and just as Mirza Ghaias mount¬ 
ed his horse, and was preparing 
to ride away, the latter came up 
and addressed a few words to him 
in a low tone. 

“Thou sayest right, Aga,” re¬ 
plied the Mirza, turning liis head 
round and looking back, “ leave 
one man behind ; it will be as v^ell 
to make sure this fox does not 
escape us again.” 

VOl. II.—NO. XI. 


The Captain ol‘ the guard then 
spoke a few words to the man 
who liad addressed him, and com¬ 
municated the Mirza’a orders, 
and tlie whole party, with one ex¬ 
ception, turned their face.s to¬ 
wards Delhi, and set out at a 
quick pace, while the solitary in¬ 
dividual, who had been ordered to 
stay behind, returned to take up 
his post underneath the tree on 
which the Fakir was hanging. 

It is by no ineaiiK a pleasant 
position that of Itauging with 
one’s fi'cL uppermost, and it ig one 
calculated to give wliat is called 
a slight determination oi' blood 
to the head ; hut tiic F.ikir had not 
been vei-} long in this position, 
for all wcie anxious to leave the 
spot JUS soon as the execution was 
over, and the events thal had 
taken place occupied far icss 
time in action llian they do in 
rccil.il. No sooner howovei liai! 
the retuniiiig party passed tlu- 
first bend in tlic road that pul. 
them out of sighi of th'; l'';d.:!'.s 
grove, than the man who bad 
been left to watch, ! lipping a 
naked dagger bLtw(;en bis f.eetb, 
cla.iibcied up tlie tico with the 
agility of a c.il, .md gliding alo'ig 
the branch to which tin- f akir’s 
feet were siependod, li'“ bent 
down and cut th" strings thaU 
contiiicd hi;, hands, lli-i iinib,';, 
however, were dejnived ol motion, 
and he wa.s unable to assist him¬ 
self; indeed his deliverer for a 
moment thought lliai lite had fled. 
He lost no time in unfastening the 
rope, and lowering the body to 
the ground ; he then diagg".! it 
to the old tomb clo-.e by, ami set 
his wits to work, to devise some 
method of restoring animation. 
Suectss at lengUi crowned his 
endeavours. Tlic patient tiinvc.l, 
opened his eyes, and attrunjilcd 

i» 
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to articulate. The Fakir was 
once more free. 

In due time the camp of the 
Viceroy of Bengal reached Delhi, 
and with it Nur Jehan. She was 
taken straight to tlie Boyal pa¬ 
lace, and there assigned apart¬ 
ments adjoining tliose of the Em¬ 
peror’s mother. The news was 
bruited abroad, and the story, by 
no means creditable to the Em¬ 
peror Jehanghir, universally be¬ 
lieved, that Slu r Aflghan Khan 
had fallen a victim to royd jea¬ 
lousy. Many days, elapsed beiore 
Nur .lehan would consent to see 
her royal lover, and when she 
was forced to yield her objeciions 
to an interview, she received him 
with such a cold and formal wel¬ 
come that Selim was annoyed, 
lie guessed the cause of her alter¬ 
ed deme.'nu:nr, and eiuhavonred to 
disabuse her mind of the idea th.at 
lie liad hceii a party to lier late 
liu.sband’s (kiilli. '1 he mention of 
the suhjtct gave rise to emotions 
in her mind, which she was al¬ 
together unahlo to repress, and a 
(orient of iiuligiiaiit words against 
her loyal lover etuled in a Hood 
of tears, it was long liowcver 
before Nur .Teluiii would consent 
to accept the hami fblood-stained 
as she supposed it to be) of 
itlie Emperor. It was only when 
lie had sworn by the most so¬ 


lemn oath, that he was guiltless 
of Slier Afighan’s blood, and 
brought forward the evidence of 
the murdered Viceroy’s atten¬ 
dants to substantiate his words 
that she began to smile again. 
Then, however, her former love 
rushed back in all its fulness, and 
reclining in his arms, as he wiped 
away the tears that bedewed her 
blushing checks, she poured out 
her whole soul to him, in the 
eloquent language of a loving 
heart. 

Great were the rejoicings 
throughout the empire when the 
news of the Iknpcror’s expected 
marriage with the object of bis 
early love was spread abroad: 
and the hearts of the happy lovers 
boat high with joy. The mar¬ 
riage ceremonies were celebrated 
with the utinosl magnificence ; nor 
did Nur Jeluui fail in obtaining 
the double object of her queenly 
ambition, tlic heart of the man 
she loved, and llie power of an 
Ibiipiess she so much desired. 
And Selim lived to bless the day 
that saw his fate nni’ed for ever 
with tb 't of the angelic Nur Je¬ 
han, and his subjects blessed the 
day that saw her S'eated by his 
side upon the throne, which by 
her graceful beauty and modest 
wisdom she was so well able to 
adorn. 


Kom—It i'* ‘Kinicwliiit ilifiii'iilt te wliat course to steer lietwccii the 

contlictlii;; siati iiieiil of Iiistorv w itii ri e.n'il to Nur Ji'lian's eliiirartor, aiiil the iiieaus 
liy which .‘'he h''(‘ai)u' thi' laii|iri'or-. with. 'I’hreo Ilistoviws nt India that I li.ive 
lii'linv use irllca'li ii dili'.'iriil lale. 'llir deatli of Slici .VH^han is thus ri-lati-d in 
0111';—“ i'hi' i''.m|u'rm-, lu'fori' iiioiiiiliiig the tlnniii', saw ai..l w;’." da//!('>l with her, 
tNiirdi'lian's) ihiiiiiis; Ih" pi'asii.n w..'. iiiiiUi..!. Init .'•In'Itad lirrii tutiulheil to Shoie 
Alj;h.iii, Alt,'hail.) a I'lirl oii ■ .i ol distiiii^iii^lunl iiirrir, and .i lie was thus 

JoMiii'd \. iiu li, ai I (1.dmu to iii.i'.iii nh a^. was mdi'•elnlile. .\kl).ir hoiiouriildv, thoiieji 
j)eiha|i' 10.; in.-istcd ihat Ins -.ii,!'. |i !■-» on slnnild not inlorl'eio to jiioniit tlu* 

colli].u-toii. o! ilio i.moii." IIk’i it yoi • on i(is.t«- tlnutlio Lmneior .teli.inS'*' fried, hy 

i\oi\ 1.0. .i'!.''tiMtiigein. to imi .''ii. i .'Vllhh.in to di'ith, but inisin ■ ■ .-sliilJi. At 
U'lii'.ih a n ibieiiiaii. whose ninie was Knitnli (Kiiili-n-din) is'ieived the liigh '.diee of 
Ih'iieil. on the b0 eoiiditiuu o.''nddin.c hin master of this hated 'loal. " 
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Yet forty assassins oiriployt'il for this purpose were lii'at('ii otl’, aiul it was iiiTossary to 
make the attai’k with a little army. Even llioii Slier Aff,liiiu pertoriiusl proilipos of 
valour, slew Kuttiili liiiiiself, In^ W(*rthh"'S rnemv, as he .lUt on au lih‘]iliant tojfelhc'r 
witlisevi'ral of his pniiciiial lonK, anti was iwerjiinveri'il only hy eloiuls ofiiai'ls. TJin 
fairliut ainljitioiis ohjeet ol’ this exei-rahle imliiw .siihiulttcd nii-oKly toiler fate; hut her 
royal lover, to wliose temper crime so airoeious stems not to ha\e heeii eon,e;eiiiiil, Avas 
htruek with .such horrot, that diirine,'loui years he l■efllsel^ to see her, and she lived 
uetfleeted in a corner ol’ the palace. .Vt leimth sin coiitiived to rekindle his ]»assioii.’' 
(Hist, of India, l’idinljnv{;li Cahiiiel Lih. ]). ‘JIT.') It is diilicult to nuderstaiid this ae- 
eoijiit, for if the l'',m)ieror had commissioned Kiith-n-din to rid him of his “haled liv.il,” 
he eoiild hartllv liaA-e heeii “struck Avith horror,'’ or sIioaa'u such Adrtiioiis iiidiy;uation 
when Ids orders Avere olicyed. 

Kl])hinsioiie, Vol. ‘2, p. .’{.id, savs;— 

“It AA.is prohahly e-\)ieeled that all opposition from the hushand Avoiild he pre¬ 
vented bt' iiilliieiico and pioiuiscs; hut Shir AU'an had a hiclier sense ol honour; 
and no sooner susjiected the dedans Ih.il were e!\li>rtained, than he resigned his com- 
niaiid, and left oil' weariint arms, as a .si};ii he Avas no longer in the Kino’s sei'A'ice. The 
fiirfchei progress of the all'.iir does not ajipe.ir: it must have heeii such as to alarm {Shir 
Atgan, for the Viecrov haAdng taken occasion to tisitthe p.irl of the tirovime Avlicro 
he lesided, and liiiA ingseiit to iiiA'ite his attciniaiiee, he Aveiit to pay Ins visit Avith a 
dagger concealed in Ins dress. An iiileivicAv hegiin in siu ii a spiiit might he inspect¬ 
ed to closo ill blood. Shir Atgan, insulted by the proposals and eiirag’ed at the throats 
ol’tlie Viceioy, took his roA'ciige AV'ith his dagger, and aa.is himself disii.itched hj' the 
aUendants.’’ 

“ The murder of the Viceroy, Avhieli aa'us ascribed to a treasonable conspiracy, gavo 
a colour to all proceedings against t he f.imily of l he ass is-.m. \ur .lehan avms sci/i-d 
and sent as a pi isoiier to Delhi, .hdiaiigir soon all.T ollcrcd !iei marnag'', and applied 
all Ins a Mress to soothe and conciliate her: hut .Niii .lehaii was .i Ingh-spiiilcil ;i, ivdl 
a-i lUi artful Aroinuii: and it is not iiiiprobablo that she aviis sincere in liei reject ion of 
all overtures from one Avhom sin- looked on as the miiiderci of her hiisbiiid. Her re¬ 
pugnance was so strongly disphiAcd as to disgust Ji liai/'i. * * * * t 

ills jiassiou lioAvever Avas alicrAAaiiis nwived.” 

Again a third his! Ol \ says:—“ Tlie Viceroy of llengal being imlii"cd hv the him- 
peror to devis(“ some jiretcxts loi iinttin;; Slier .Vli’idian in coiitincineiit foi a few 
days, and carrying oil the lady in tin' ineantinie, scnl for Sliere Algh:m, I he, hiish.iiid, 
Avho having ti suspicion that some wToiig Avas iiiteiided, coiitcaied a d.i.gM,, h, jn.^ 
dless, which he drcAV forth on the lir.d s\iiiploin ol Aiolcnce, ,iiid -l.ihbed liic V’ici rov' 
to the heart. Tin; guards instaiillv nished forw'ard aiidstrink the as .ailan* lo (he 
earth Avith their scimitars. lii->dcalh, tlieietoro. which eiisiicd iiiiiiicdialciA, was tho 
couseijiioiue ot his owni rii-liiiC'S. and nor the c.iiiLri\.nice of tin-jM'ipeioi, allho'i!;lt 
it ap[ic;irs that Ills w do AAas not, at lii-st, sal'Slii d of t li.d l.nl, iiii - it wa^ along 
time hcl'on- sin; Avoiild consent i.o in.iri'A' >h-Ii.niglLii, iiotw itlis|;i'ii<i'ic In i ea, l\ nt.-n h . 
ineiit. At length, Iioaa'i vor. In iiip coiiA’inied of his luiioi-i-in e, sin ga-, c lii'ii In-i h.iinl, ‘ 
ami the nujitial.-vAvcro eelebrutf d Avilh gieat sjileiidour." (Ilnl. o) linlia h^ the au¬ 
thor of l[istorical Ta'lirarv, p. 2ilii). 

I niueli regret that 1 have no nc-aiis of rcl'crriin; lo tin-AAorks of .iiiv iiiIIac liis- 
toriaii on tins and .1 tlnnisaiid other inteic Img suhji I Is coiirn'-t'-d A\ithii i-li.irac 
ter and i-A'cnts of Indian hi.stor). Such a liixuiy Iioaacaci- jIiici ' vn he b, rici.l (ho 
reach of most residents in linli.i, until ah- Ii.iac good sl.iiion iilnaiiis (or lae-,iHh iim!* 
other Avorks cstaldislicil in cvoi v gani-oii oi c.inlojimeni in India. 

It is c'icccdiiigly diilieiilt to dross (lie i liarae(cr .i ; I cA'eiit of Jirli.'iii li'st ,iy in 
tho garh of lic'iion, so ,as to lay tin in In-loro tin- piibln- m a sli.-ijie a; .ill ad ijili-il to 
our ideas of rom.nn-o, and 1 niu-I liogtin iiididgcia-c m'ihc pobln il I li.ivi liilclor 
if 1 have taiiijiirod too iiineli aauIi tin- liiith of lii-toii'al ih-iails, '1 in-b-i lings ol 
Kur .Tehan toAvgirds her lirs( hnsh.ind ni.iv’not have hecn fpiite--i j-i-itonn os 1 have 

madi'out. Us .she had a rlaiiglitcr hy him, avIm av.is altci-waiil- i.i. r.nd to a sou of 
the Eiiiiieror Jehangir mimed S'n-ri<ii ; In-AVa lAeiitmills kilod in ihe dis( nrhain o 
that took plate at tin; he-giiniing of Shah Ji.-haii’- n ,gii. 

If I c.aunot s;iy Avith tin- I'.-rsian h.stirian tli-ii 1 have Avrif’ i. on (In-pn-^e of 
reetitiide AAitli the ]ien of truth, tin- reader p,rliaj)', il he h.is ij i-l (hi smile of 
anuisL-iiicnt lelh-ete I on tin-imiror of hi, Inait, i.ill eia-i aa'Mi i;e- jienkiiifi ol in • 
diligence tho him of failure from the s'roll ol good iiitoiition, aid m >i ,ten I In-salt 
of ciititism Avitli the Avater of favour. 


Aiar 
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NOTES OF PLACES AND PEOPLE IN CERTAIN PARTS OF 
THE CIS-SIITLEJ STATES. 


In the Cis-Sutlej states, or the 
country comprised between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, arc many 
places of evident antiquity, but 
the destructive rule of the Moo- 
sulmans, and the more recent in¬ 
vasion of the Matijha Sikhs, have 
done much to obliterate the traces 
of former days. It is probable 
that at a period anterior to the 
imperial dynasty, the hif^h line 
of road from the Northward to 
Delhi ran on this side of tlie Sut¬ 
lej throuj^li Bhutinda, Sumana, 
Pehowa and Thanesur, all of 
which are towns of importance, 
and still presenting marks of an¬ 
tiquity. The peculiar sanctity 
of the two latter places has given 
them greater importance, but 
there can be no doubt that Su¬ 
mana and Bhutinda are nearly 
eciually ancient, as is evinced by the 
number of coins which are found 
on these sites. Sumiina is por- 
haj)s the most remarkable town 
between Lahore and Delhi, its 
ruins being very extensive and 
curious. Its former name is said 
i.to have been liincbin Kliera, and 
previous to the Moosulman rule, 
it was tlie most noted city in the 
Ci.s-Sullej country. J am in¬ 
formed by Mr. Bayley, that the 
lut now at Delhi, on which is an 
in.scription of Asoka, was brought 
from Sumana by Firoz Shah 
Toghluk, which would give the 
place a high antiquity, in addition 
to which the numerous coins 
found on the site, many of which 
are of the Mithraic typo, prove its 
importance long previous to the 
period of the Moosulman invasion. 


It is mentioned in the Timoor- 
namah, it being stated in that 
book that the inhabitants opposed 
Timoor, who took the town by 
storm and burnt it. Sumdna con¬ 
tinued to retain its reputation till 
the time when the Soobadarship 
was transferred to Sirhind, wLich 
was formerly popularly known as 
one of the villages of SumAna. 
After this, Sumana was gradually 
deserted, its prestige left it, and 
the great body of its inhabitants 
became soldiers of fortune, many 
of whom acquired for themselves 
reputation and wealth, the Nizam 
of the Deccan and the Jhujjur 
Raja being both descended from 
Sumana-born adventurers. At 
the present time more than half 
the town is in ruins, and it has 
a dreary and desolate appearance. 

Proceeding from Sumana east¬ 
wards towards Thanesur, one 
passes the town of Pehowa on the 
banks of the Suruswuti stream. 
This is al.so a place of antiquity, 
and was formerly known by the 
name of Prithodduk, having been 
founded by Raja Prithod of the 
Solar Dynasty. In consequence 
of the vicinity of the Suruswuti, 
it is a noted place of pilgrimage, 
and it is said that there was for¬ 
merly a fine temple here, built by 
a Maliratta named Rdghod, which 
was however destroyed by a Ro- 
hilla chieftain. Pehowa is in¬ 
cluded within the sacred limits 
known as the Forty Kos, of which 
Thanesur is the centre. Thane- 
sui* is 15 miles to the east of this, 
and as the most noted spot of 
pilgrimage in the whole of the 
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Cis-Sutlej country, is deserving 
of more extended remark. In the 
vicinity is the scene of the war 
of the Muhabharut. In ancient 
days this tract was known by the 
name of Sumunt Punjuk, as is 
stated in the Cluda Purub, but 
the holy tank, now called Koo* 
rookshetra, was named Vayoosur, 
in consequence of Yayoo having 
performed worship tlicre. In the 
Trela Joog an engagement took 
place hero between Piirsooram 
and the Kshatri tribe, in which 
the former being victorious, cut 
oil' the heads of his enemies, and 
filled the lank with their blood. 
In the commencoment of the 
Dwapar Joog, Kooroo, a Raja of 
the Soorujbunsee race, came to the 
place and settled there, and from 
him it took the name of Koorook- 
shetra, by which appellation the 
sacred tank is still known. The 
region called Siimunt Punjuk, 
or the 40 kos, within which are 
comprised various teerths, has the 
following boundaries. To the 
eastward it extends to Piplce, 
whore the Grand Trunk road 
crosses the road from Thanesur to 
Ladwa—this side of the circle be¬ 
ing called RiStnoo Yuksh ; to the 
south-east to the village of Seckh 
in the Paniput district, this side 
being named Uruntoo Yuksh; to 
the southward to Ramrudh in the 
Jeend territory, the spot where 
the abovementionod action be¬ 
tween Pursuram and the Khatris 
took place ; and to the westward 
to the village of Buhur in the Pa¬ 
tiala district. Thanesur itself is 
almost on the extreme northern 
limit, the Kamyuk Bun mentioned 
in the Muhabharut lying to the 
south and west of the town. In 
the combats which took place*bc- 
tween the Kauravas and Pandavas, 
the army of the former was drawn 


up to the east, and that of the 
Pandavas to the west, the head 
quarters of Jayadratha, the Kau- 
rava chieftain, being in the village 
of Ameen. The town of Thmie- 
sur is of comparatively modern 
date the more ancient site called 
Ustipoor being on a mound at a 
short distance. The tank of Koo- 
rookshetra, which is a quarter of a 
mile from the town, is a large jheel 
about half a mile in length and as 
much in breadth, with a cause¬ 
way running across it. It is over¬ 
grown with w^ecds, and there is 
little water in it, save on the 
nortliern side, where it has been 
deepened, and where all the tem¬ 
ples stand. There is nothing im¬ 
probable in the supposition that 
research in the Ustipoor mound 
and in the immediate vicinity 
might bring to liglit inscriptions 
or other records of former days'. 
Attention has not yet been drawn 
to the subject, and the iconoclas¬ 
tic zeal of the Moosulmans has 
striven to efface the vestiges of tlie 
Hindoo rnra, which is proved by 
the fact, that some years ago 
several images were discovered in 
the tank, and one can only con¬ 
clude that they were intentiunally 
throvvn there b}' the faithful. Re¬ 
garding the antiquity ol 'I’hsincsur 
and its sacred character there cam 
scarcely he any question, and it 
seems prohablo that botli it and 
the towns of Pehowa abovemen- 
tioned ami Indree near the Jumna 
were held by Princes of the Solar 
Dynasty. It is somewhat remark¬ 
able that to this day the belief 
exists among all orthodox Hindoos, 
that to die within the holy limits 
of the 40 kos, as it is called, en¬ 
sures salvation, and that it is un¬ 
necessary to convey the ashes of 
one so dying to the Ganges, al¬ 
though this is universally practis- ' 
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ed in all other cases. Instances 
are frequent of Sikh Sirdars being 
brought to die here. It is im¬ 
possible, however, to obtain any 
historical account of the Cis-Sutlej 
country, previous to its invasion 
by the Rajpoot tribes, an event 
which apparently occurred about 
1,500 or 1,000 years ago. The 
most important of these were the 
Utrus or Kolce, and the I^owar 
families. These were succeeded 
by the Cbohrms, a numerous and 
important tribe extending over a 
great portion of the Umbala and 
Thanesur districts. 

In the tract of country skirting 
the Sewalik range are several 
places of evident antiquity, though 
there are few remains now left 
to attest the fact. The principal 
towns are Bilaspoor, Sadhouru, 
Kroreo, Bhawane near Binjore, 
Khurrurand Roopur. Of these 
Bilaspoor is situated on the east¬ 
ern extremity of that tract known 
by the name of Brulunavurta, and 
mentioned in Munoo as 1) ing be¬ 
tween the rivers Suruswuti and 
Drishudwuti or Ghugger. What 
was the boundary of this region 
to the southward it is difficult to 
say, although it may be inferred 
that Thanesur and Pchowa were 
included within its limits, but the 
•SuruswuLi to the east and the 
Clhugger to the west are clearly 
defined boundaries. From this 
early mention in Munoo of the 
Brubmavurta tract, it is evident 
that it was one of the first regions 
populated by the Hindoo races, 
but in what icra we have no means 
of ascertaining. It may be con¬ 
cluded incidentally from the story 
of I’urusram having conquered 
the Kshutris at Thsuiesur that 
this part of the country was ori¬ 
ginally swayed by rulers of that 
race, and that they were ejected 


by the Brahmuns of whom Pu- 
rusram was the representative. 
From tliis it would seem that the 
Sarsoot Brahmuns, who derive 
their origin from the Bruhma- 
vurta country, established them¬ 
selves subsequently to the Ksbu- 
tri race, but it must be confess¬ 
ed that previous to the invasion 
of tlie Rajpoot tribes from the 
south and the west, the history 
of the Cis-Sullej States is vague 
and unsatisfactory ; nor have we, 
with the exception of Pinjorc, 
any very ancient data on which 
to form an opinion. Shiva is the 
deity whose w'orship chiefly pre¬ 
vailed, and in the whole of the 
country surrounding Bilaspoor, 
known by the name of the 48 
kos, the teerths are sacred to 
Ijim. Bilaspoor itself is chiefly 
remarkable from xhe fact of its 
liaviug been frequented by Byas 
Dev, who offered up worship to 
Shiva at a tank which, from him, 
is called Byas Klioond. A short 
distance however from Bilaspoor 
is a place of pilgrimage called 
Kupal Mochun, of which the fol¬ 
lowing story is related. Bruhma 
was greatly enamoured of Surus- 
wati, and wandered about the 
country in pursuit of her, till he 
got himself into a very sinful 
state, from which he could find 
no relief, until Shib took com¬ 
passion on him, and putting his 
hands on his head, absolved him 
from his crimes. Tlie place where 
this occurred was called Kupal 
Mochun, from * Kupal,’ head, 
and ‘ jSlochun,’ release. There 
was an old temple liere of much 
repute formerly, hut it has been 
destroyed, and the materials have 
been employed in erecting a more 
modern structure. It is evident, 
however, from the character of 
the inscriptions which are still to 
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be seen on some of the stones that 
the temple was of an early date. 

On the banks of the Gliuggor, 
on the high road from Umbala 
to Simla, is the town of I’injore, 
in the vicinity of which is Ilhu- 
wane, the stronghold of the Tlaj- 
poot rulers of the plain country 
below. Pinjore itself is a place 
of great antiquity, and in foi-mer 
days was known by tlic name of 
Udweetnugur. Its first ruler 
was a certain Raja Nohuk, whose 
name for some unknown reason 
was accursed, but his ex-commu¬ 
nication was removed by Raja 
Yoodishthur, who in the course 
of his travels visited Pinjore to 
bathe in the sacred pool of Dlia- 
ra Kshetur. There can be no 
doubt that a very extensive tem¬ 
ple existed liere formerly, as va¬ 
rious iuscriptioiis of a remote 
period have been discovered, and 
the whole place abounds in carved 
images and masses of stone, which 
have been applied by the pre¬ 
sent inhabitants to building pur- 

noscs. There is however no au- 

* 

thentic liislory of J^injore previ¬ 
ous to the invasion of the Ulrus 
or Kolee Rajpoots of the Rug- 
hoobunseo rift'c, who apparent¬ 
ly, about l,.j»00 yeais ago, left 
their ancestial homes in Oudh, 
and after residing some time at 
Kolcshur or Coil, arrived at Pin- 
jorc, which they took possession 
of, expelling the original rulers, 
whoso names or caste tradition 
docs not mention. Attractive as 
Pinjore was from the fertility of 
the soil and the richness of the 
vegetation, the Rajpoots appear 
to have though l it an insecure 
position, for they took up their 
abode at Bhuwaiie, two miles off, 
and thence are said to have issifed 
their orders to no less than forty- 
two Rajas of the plains beneath, 


including the chiefs of Munimuz- 
ra, Ramgurh, Khurrur, &'c. (Ira- 
dually as otlier tribes of Rajpoots 
followed the example of the Ctrus 
race, the latter wore driven across 
the l^hangreo river, and a great 
part jf their jiossessions fell into 
the hands of the pow'erfiil Cho- 
Ininsand Paonees. Disputes aris¬ 
ing between Jtaja Soonij Chund 
of liliHwane and tiie Rajas of 
Sirmoor and Nalagnrh, the latter, 
dissatisllcd with Ids supremacy, 
called in (he assislance of Jaif 
Xhun, oneoftlie .Moosnlmun JSoo- 
bahdars, who dispatched troops 
against the Ra jpoot chief, u ho after 
a severe struggle was Worsted, his 
territory tak ui i'rom him, and his 
stronghold razed to the ground. 
IJis descendants arc still sjn-cad 
over the plain country, but there 
is no head of the elan remaining. 
It may be observed liowover that 
the .liibowal Uajpoots of .liimmoo, 
commonly known as Dogras, of 
whom Ooolab Sing is, l)y posi¬ 
tion, at pres lit the chief, arefjf a 
common origin wilit tlic (hjscen- 
dants of the Bhuwaua Raj.i ; on 
the extinction of tiie rule ol Raja 
Sooriij (diund, and the establisii- 
inenL of the Mofjsulnitin suprema¬ 
cy, the aucieut Hindoo buildings 
at Pinjore were, as ;i matter of 
course, overthrown by thefiiitli-* 
ful, and the richly carved stone 
images scattered about in all 
directions. 

Proceeding westward we come 
to Khurrur, said to have heeii 
called Oojfcinngur in the T)wa- 
pur Yoog, and icported to have 
been founded by a certain Raja 
Uj, two of whose descendants 
were Rajas Rusuloo and JJain- 
ciiuk. Of all of these a similar 
story is told ; viz. that they were 
ill tiie habit of playing at dice, on 
the condition that the losing party 
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should forfeit his head, and that 
in this way the Raja made a vast 
accumulation of heads, which he 
amused himself by barbarously 
trailing along the ground. From 
this amiable propensity the Raja 
was generally called “ Sirkup,” 
or decapitator. Raja Bainchuk, 
one of the successors of Raja Uj, 
appears to have been a magician, 
and his Ranee and be figure in 
several romantic fables current 
among the people. There fs a 
curious tradition that the Sutlej 
once ran under the town of Khur- 
rur, in confirmation of which, it is 
stated that many years ago the 
remains of two boats were found 
in the dry sandy bed of a stream 
at a place called Bhugut Ghat. 
In the Khera, as mounds are 
called in the Cis-Sutlej country, 
adjoining the town, silver and 
copper coins are not unfrequently 
discovered, together with other 
debris common in deserted spots 
which were formerly inhabited, 
such as beads, bits of glass, &c. 

Roopur, on the Sutlej, well 
known as the scene of the inter¬ 
view between the old lion of the 
Punjab and Lord W. Bentinck, 
was in former days called Roopa- 
nugur, and was founded by a cer¬ 
tain Raja Rookci-ur, by caste a 
'Seen, which race still e.visfs in 
Sookhet Mundee. Jjiltle is known 
of the family, but in the time of 
Soodursen, one of his descendants, 
it is related that a Moosnlman 
fukecr, named Roshun Uli, gave 
some otFence to the Raja, who or¬ 
dered him to be mutilated. The 
fukeer proceeded to Mooltan and 
related his grievance to the Moo- 
sulman ruler of that country, who 
sent a force under the command 
of Shah Khalid Bin Wulce, who 
succeeded in ousting the Baja, 
destroyed his fort, and established 


the Moosulman rule. This oecur- 
red 800 years ago, and the tomb 
of the warrior saint is still to be 
seen in the vicinity of Roopur, 
and is much reverenced by all 
true believers. A number of coins 
of early date have been found 
within the limits of the town, 
proving the antiquity of the place. 
The other most important towns 
in the vicinity of Umbala are Pu- 
tiala, Sirhind and Chhut. Putiala, 
formerly called Patulnugur, pro¬ 
bably from Patulee Devee, was of 
little or no note previous to the 
time of Ala Singh, the first Raja 
of the Putiala house, but it is now 
a fiourishing and populous town, 
containing not less than 50,000 
inhabitants. Nor was Sirhind of 
any importance before the Moo¬ 
sulman rule, although its exten¬ 
sive ruins would lead one to sup¬ 
pose that it was a place of some 
antiquity. For some time after 
the invasion of Timour, Sumdna 
continued to be the Head Quar¬ 
ters of the Imperial Soobahtlar, 
but after the lapse of many years 
it was abandoned, and Sirhind was 
selected as the most eligible site. 
Up to the period of the incursion 
of the Manjha Sikh^, Sirhind, as 
the seat of Vice Royalty, was a 
place of great importance, and 
abounded in stately mosques and 
fine gardens, slu)wing the taste 
and munificence of the Imperial 
rule. It is now a dreary scene. 
For miles around one secs dila¬ 
pidated mosques grimed with 
smoke and age, their domes 
broken, and their court-yards 
mis-shapen heaps. Multitudes 
of bricks lie strewn about in all 
directions, and the whole area 
has a scathed and desolate look, 
showing how great must have 
been the prestige of the place in 
former days, and how signal the 
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vengeance which the Sikhs took 
on their oppressors, when they 
succeeded in ovorthrowinj' the 
Moosulman supremacy, and slew 
the Soobahdar Zain Khan. This 
raid, which occurred in Sumbut 
1820,1 shall afterwards allude to. 
In the town is the Gooroodwara 
of Futeh Singh and Zorawur 
Singh, the youthful sons of Goo- 
roo Govind^ Singh, who were 
murdered here in Sumbut 1702. 
It is well known that Govind 
Singh, when at Nundpoor Muk- 
howal, was engaged in a series of 
struggles with Huri Chund, the 
Nahun Rajah, Rheem Chund, of 
Kuhloor, and Kesree Chund, of 
Subathoo. These hill chiel'tains, 
envious of the growing fame of 
the Khalsa leader, complained 
to the Emperor at Delhi tliat 
the Gooroo continually invad¬ 
ed their territories, and harass¬ 
ed their subjects. The Empe¬ 
ror directed Bahadoor Shah to 
advance with troops against Go¬ 
vind Singh, and on his refusal de¬ 
puted Dara Shikoh. The Goo¬ 
roo, after holding out for some 
time at Nundpoor, found himself 
at length conmletely hemmed in, 
and prepared to escape, first 
sending on his mother and his two 
youngest sons. On the arrival of 
the latter at Chumkor, near Hoo- 
pur, they were betrayed by an 
individual named Doonee Chund, 
who pointed them out to the Im¬ 
perial troops, upon which they 
and their mother were seized and 
brought to Sirhind, where Vuzeer 
Khan was then Soobahdar. 

There was a Khutree called 
Sochanund or Suchanund, since 
contemptuously named Jhoota- 
nund, by way of reproach, who 
had attempted to marry his daugh¬ 
ter to one of the sons of Govind 
Singh, bat the connection having 
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been declined by the latter, he 
imbibed a deadly hatred for the 
Gooroo. When the young Sahib- 
zadal's, as the Gooroo’s sons were 
called, were brought before the 
Soobahdar, thi.s Khutree said they 
were of a brood of serpents, and 
counselled their death. The Rais 
of Mailer Xotla, Slier Mohumud, 
interceded for them, saying that 
it would be a burning shan^ to 
slaughter thus innocent children 
of live and seven years age. 
The counsel of the Khutree 
however prevailed, and aftor an 
ineffectual attempt to convert 
them to Islam, they were made 
over to a person named Basuo 
Beg, who took tliem to a tower, 
and stabbed them with a da‘i:ger. 
Their grandmother tlied sliortly 
afterwards liom the cU'octs of 
grief. By some it is said that 
the Gooroo's sons were bricked 
up alive in the walks of the fort, 
but this story is doubtful. It is 
not to be wondered at that this 
dastardly act, added to the mur¬ 
der of Gooroo Tcgh Bahadoor, 
and the ])ersccution inflicted ou 
Govind Singli shfuild have prompt¬ 
ed the KluilfU. ill tlie day of ihcir 
ascendancy, fo take an ample reta¬ 
liation fur all the affronts shown 
to their faith, and the insults 
heaped on tlie persons of their* 
revered leaders. How deadly this 
vengeance was, the present con¬ 
dition of Siihirid evinces. 

The earliest accoents we have 
of Chhut state its ancient name 
to have been I.ukhiiotee, and pre¬ 
vious to the Moosulman dynasty, 
the talooka was lield by Rajpoots 
of the Toowur xTumfira) caste. 
There is an apocryjihal story told 
that Rao Prithora was pursued 
hither from Bhutinda by Shahab- 
ood-deen Ghoree, and that in a 
fight which ensued, he was da- 
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feated and taken prisoner. Some night assault made by the Guk- 
one mentioning to the Ghoree kurs, a tribe who are descended 
Prince that Rao Prithora was a from the ancient Kayanees or fire- 
famous archer, the former asked worshippers, and inhabit the lower 
him to display his skill. When hills of the Huzara country. It 
the Rao’s bow and quiver were is probable, therefore, that the 
brought to him, his ‘ bhat,’ who Chhut story is incorrect, and that 
stood by, repeated a couplet with the name of some other Moosul- 
ahidden meaning, instigating Pri- man invader has been mistaken 
thora to slay the Prince, and as for that of tlfe Ghoree King, 
the latter gave the signal to him Having thus passed in review 
to ^oot, he turned the arrow to- the principal places (Jk the eastern 
wards the Ghoree Prince’s head, side of Loodiana between the Sut- 
and shot him dead on the spot, lej and the Jumna, I shall pro- 
He was of course immediately ceed to notice the various tribes 
slain himself by the Prince’s fol- who have successively invaded the 
lowers. In confirmation of this Cis-Sutlej country, and subjected 
account, a spacious tomb, some it to their ascendancy. 1 have 
18 feet long, is pointed out as the above alluded to the incursions of 
resting place of the Moosulman the Rajpoot races, who between 
ruler, and close by repose the re- 1500 and 1000 years ago moved 
mains of his slayer. Now it is not upwards from the southward and 
a little remarkable that the histo- westward, and conquered the 
rians concur in stating that Sha- Trans-Jumna territory. The prin- 
hab-ood-deen Ghoree was killed cipal of these tribes are the fel¬ 
on the banks of the Indus in a lowing;— 


Family. Branch. Head of House. 

UtvMS or Koolee, .... Rughoobunsec,.. Extinct—descendants numerous. 

Cihorcebahee Powar, Do.,. Kaos of Chiiinkor. 

Taoiiec, . Jadmnbunsee,... Raja of Sirmoor. 

Cbundel, . Chunderbunsee, . Rajas of Bilaspoor and Nalagurh 

and Mians of Ramgurh. 

Cboban (Chkbumuua,) Do., . Rao Nutba Singh of Raipoor. 

The above five are the principal Powar (Prumdra) Rajpoots, who 

families ; but in addition to these had a stronghold in the town of 

we find Rajpoots of other stocks, Kroree, near Nuraingurh. Af- 

Buch as Toovvur,(Tomdra,) Deyee, ter the subjection of Raja Sooruj 

^Mundahur, Powar, (not Ghoree- Chund, mentioned in my notice 

bahee,) Punder, Chundla, &c. of Pinjore, the Utrus family dis- 

The first tribe who invaded the persed in the surrounding vil- 

country was that of the Ut- lages, and finally settled at Hut- 

rus Rajpoots, of whom 1 have nawur under the guidance of Raja 

previously given an account. Ujay Ram. The Nahun Raja 

Their possessions were appa- obtained a share of the Bhuwane 

rently bounded to the east ori- Raja’s territory, and held the hill 

ginally by the territory of the country round Pinjore during 
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the Moosulman supremacy. The 
Hutnawur tract was wrested 
from the Rajpoot chief by Ghu- 
reeb Das, ancestor of the present 
Raja of Munimuzra, and the 
family falling into disrepute, are 
now merely biswadars enjoying 
no further privileges. The as¬ 
cendancy of the U^us Rajpoots 
appears to have be^ weakened 
from the time when the Taonees, 
Chundels, and Chohans appeared 
on the scene, and pressing on the 
Utrus family, drove them beyond 
the river Dhangree into the hill 
country beyond. Their descent, 
however, being pure, and their 
caste one of the highest of the 
Soorujbunsce or Rughoobunsee 
race, their family tree is main¬ 
tained with great accuracy^ and 
reaches back to the thirtieth ge¬ 
neration. 

The Powar Rajpoots of the 
Ghoreebahee subdivision are very 
important from their numbers and 
the extent of country over which 
they arc spread. 

In Sumbut 1181 or 1182 Ra¬ 
ja Humbheer, the first of the 
race whom we find mentioned, 
left his ancestral home at Kot- 
kurman in iSarwar, and after 
residing some time at Dheen, 
somewhere beyond Delhi, pro¬ 
ceeded onwards to Gungolee, 
Hurdwarand Kangra, and finally 
settled at Burdar, a village in the 
Poorkhalee Sirdar’s jagecr near 
Roopur. The family did not ac¬ 
quire any importance till the time 
of RajaJuspal, the fifth in descent 
from Raja Humbheer, who ingra¬ 
tiated himself into the favour of 
Shuhab-ood-deen Ghoree, and ob¬ 
tained from that prince a grant of 
1860 villages, partly Cis and part¬ 
ly Trans-Sutlej. The boundaries 
of his district were Teera and 
Muloha to the eastward ; Sunghol 


to the southward ; Philore and 
Bhamian to the west; and Ra- 
hoon, Shunkur, Goonachor (Trans- 
Sutlej) and Noohoon near the Sir- 
sa nuddce to the north. In the 
process of time the above villages 
were partitioned off’ among his 
descendants, who spread them¬ 
selves gradually over the country, 
and are now found in great num¬ 
bers in the Jullundur and Ho- 
shiarpoor districts. Their pedi¬ 
gree, from the commencement, is 
at the finger-ends of the Meerasee 
or Bhat of Chumkor, a man .very 
remarkable for the tenacity of his 
memory, and the extent of his 
knowledge of the talcs, tradi¬ 
tions and ballads relating to the 
family. He can recount from re¬ 
collection no less than forty gene¬ 
rations, giving in detail the names 
of the greater part of the collate¬ 
ral branches. In the absence of 
written records the information of 
these hereditary meerasees is in¬ 
valuable, and from them alone 
can we hope to obtain any correct 
account of the history and actions 
of the clans whose fortunes they 
have followed. The Poorohits or 
family priests of the principal Raj¬ 
poot houses also keep up genealo¬ 
gical trees of their chief’s descent, 
but these arc generally merely 
bare lists of names, from which* 
little detailed information can be 
gained. 

TheTaonee Rajpoots are of the 
Jadumbunsee branch, and came 
originally from Jesulmere, follow¬ 
ing closely on the footsteps of the 
Utrus family, whom they drove out 
from many of their ancient pos¬ 
sessions. The head of the clan 
is Raja Rugbeer Prukash of Wa- 
hun, who holds the territory of Sir- 
moor between the Jumna and the 
Ghugger, his possessions yielding a 
revenue of about 70,000 Rupees 
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per annum. The remaining mem- by a certain Brahmun named 
bers of the Tannee family are of Handa. Of course the Rajpoot 
little note, and are not congregated tradition makes Handa out to 
together as most other Rajpoots, have been a great tyrant, and his 
but are spread ovct the country, expulsion a kindness to his sub- 
their principal habitats being Mo- jecls. It is sufficient however 
rinda, Khurrur and Bliurwala. to state that the Rajpoot brothers 
In consequence of many of them succeeded in acquiring the su- 
having been Islainized, they liave premacy, on which a division of 
not kept up their distinctive fca- JlamJa’s posftssions was made, 
tures .so strictly as most other Humeer Chuncl, the elder brother, 
Rajpoot tribes.*' taking possession ol Kuhloor,com- 

The Chundcl Rajpoots have prising the nor'liern part of the 
succeeded in retaining the greater tenitory otherwise called Koc, 
part of the possessions conquered and Kanh (Ihund Ilindor, where 
by them, and their principal Handa resided. In the course 
chiefs, the Rajas of Bllaspuor and of time Ki.hloor was abandoned 
Nalagurh, have preserved an un- for Bilaspoor, and Hindor for 
blemished pedigree, and arc still Nalagurh, the present seals res- 
of some importance. The Chun- pcctively of ihe Chundel Rajas, 
dels are of tlie Chunderbunsee After twenty generations had 
race, and came originally iVom passed away the original line of 
Chunderce, the situatioii of \\hich the Nalagurh i'.ajas became ax¬ 
is doubtful, but is, 1 believe, near tinct, by the murder of the heir 
Jhaiisee in Boondelkhund. The In his uncle, who in his turn was 
family priest of the Nalagurh also assassinated. A collateral 
Raja gives an apocryjdial list of was then seated on llie guddee, and 
tlie earlier Rajas of Cluinderte, his grandson is tlie present Raja, 
tracing them up to Chund him- The llaingiiriiia Sirdars, who 
self. According to this account hold a small estate on the eastern 
the first rulers were Tu])usya bank of the (ihugger, are of a 
Kikliis, or holy men, and it junior brancli of the Bilaspoor 
was not till after the lapse of house, and distinguished by the 
several generations that their de- title of Mian, the appellation 
scendants condescended to take generally given to the younger 
,a share in sublunary concern}!, members of royal families. 

All this early account is of Notwithstanding the reputation 
course mere myth and tradi- for gallantry which is usually at- 
tion, but in the fifty-eighth gene- tached to the Rajpoot name, it 
ration of the family, 775 years would appear that the hill Rajas, 
ago, according to their account, from the Jumna to Kangra, made 
Humeer Chund and Kanh Chund, but a poor defence against the 
two brothers of a junior branch of Goorkhas, when the latter invad- 
the Chunderec house, with a nu- ed their territories under the 
merous train of follower.s, invad- command of Umur Singh Ghapa, 
ed a tract of hill country in the the Goorkha General. The whole 
vicinity of the Sutlej, then held hill .side fell before this enterpris- 

• The T:iom>es arc ssuiil to lia\f (lenvoa their name from Rai Fan, i^randson of 
Salivahuua, who ruigiied about I,) A. D. Kai L'm]).'), one of the dcscendaViU of Rai 
Tail, fouuded the town of L'lubula aecordiiig u> popular report. 
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ing soldier, and liis victorious 
troops, who ravaged the country 
and inspired such fear that they 
are still talked of with a sensation 
of horror by the people of the 
present day. 

The last of the Rajpoot tribes, 
who acquired much repute, are 
the Chohans (Chdhuintina.^ This 
numerous and important clan is 
one of the most widely spread in 
the country north of Delhi. Ra- 
na Hurrao, son of Rana Prithoha, 
came from Sumbhul in Morada- 
bad in 845 Sumbut, and was the 
father of twelve sons, who ac¬ 
quired a great part of Thanesur, 
and all that part of the Umbala 
district which lies between the 
Dhangree river and the .lumna. 
The most noted of the sons was 
Rao Ranta, from whom is descend¬ 
ed Rao Hulha Singh, the pr(?- 
sent Chief of the house ; although 
from their numbers the Chohans 
still possess great influence, they 
are too widely dilfused to have 
much in common, and this want 
of unanimity is increased by a dis¬ 
pute between the Rao of Raipoor 
and the Raos of PunJIasa near 
Naraingurh, as to their respective 
claims to superiority. 

As a general rule, the Chohans 
have fallen to the position of mere 
biswadars, and Rao Hutha Singh 
is almost the only chief who re¬ 
tains any family estate. The 
Chohans appear to have adopt¬ 
ed the ancient Hindoo practice 
of partitioning their possessions 
into divisions of 84 villages, 
commonly called ‘ Chourasee,’ 
but these denominations have dis¬ 
appeared with the supremacy of 
the in venters.* The rem-aining 
Rajpoot tribes are not of sufficient 


importance to require separate 
mention, and are found in but 
small numbers. 

Such is a brief and imperfect 
account of the people who acquir¬ 
ed ascendancy in the Cis-Sutlej 
conn'ry previous to the permanent 
establishment of Moosulman dy¬ 
nasty. The history of adventurers, 
such as most of these Rajpoots 
were, is generally unsatisfactory, 
and from the want of written do¬ 
cuments it is difficult to come to 
a conclusion as to who were the 
original rulers of the coimtry be¬ 
fore the incursion of the R.ajpoot 
tribes. It is not impossible lliat 
in a part of (he tract alluded (o the 
Rrahmiuical race may liave ex¬ 
ercised sway, htit this is mere 
conjecture. It is clear however 
that the country fell an easy pre^y 
to the invaders, and it may he 
conceived that the predominant 
powers, whoever they were, re¬ 
tained but little authority. It is 
uniieceshary to enter upon the 
history of the Cis-Sutlej .States 
during the Moosulman rule, as in 
the Ayin Akbiri and the historians 
of the time, frequent mention is 
found of the principal towns, their 
inhabitants, revenue, and other 
statistics. I shall therefore take 
up the thread from the time when 
the Sikhs, goaded by the injuries* 
which had been inflicted upon 
them, and calling to mind the 
barbarities practised on their saint¬ 
ed leader’s father and sons, took 
advantage of the growing weak¬ 
ness of the Moosulman rule, .and 
attacking in force the Soobahdar 
of Sirliind, succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the Imperial dynasty. 
Here we enter upon quite a new 
phase of history. It is well known 


• Kao Prithora or Prithweeraj was, as i.s well krtovMi, In lorlJi a Chohati, but was 
adopted into the roval family of Ti)i)wur, and on as'emlin;; tin- throne ot Delhi united 
the two houses. iCis exploits as reeited by hn> bard (Jliaiid, aic to this day well 
known among the Choban Uajpools 
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that the greater part of the Sikhs 
are by caste Jats, that industrious 
and powerful race which is widely 
spread over the Punjab, but whose 
origin and early history are hi¬ 
therto little more than conjec¬ 
ture. The theory which would 
identify them with the ancient 
Scythians appears somewhat fan¬ 
ciful. An agricultural people 
living in village communities, and 
with the Caucasian cast of coun¬ 
tenance, bear little resemblance to 
the nomadc pastoral tribes who 
roamed in the plains of Tartary. 
It may be said, however, that the 
term Scythian is vague in the 
extreme, and it is not improbable 
that the Jats may have originally 
come from the northern part of the 
ancient Persian empire south of 
the river Oxus, from the same 
tract in fact in which originat¬ 
ed, as far as we know, the 
ancestors of the ancient Ger¬ 
mans and Scandinavians. The 
resemblance alluded to by Elliot 
in his Glossary is too striking not 
to attract attention, the holdings 
in common, and other agricultu¬ 
ral features being undoubtedly si¬ 
milar.* The Jats in the Pun- 
jaub have, from time immemo¬ 
rial, been a sturdy people, of lofty 
stature and independent manners. 
The sub-divisions of the race are 
too numerous to be mentioned, 
amounting to more than one 
hundred, but the most important 
are the following. 1st—the Sin- 
dhoo, which is very generally 
spread over the Manjha, and 
numbers in its clan some of the 
most noted Sikh fannlies. 2d— 
The Virk, a tribe chiefly inhabit¬ 
ing the lower part of the Ilechnab 
Duab. 3rd—The Sansee, of which 
division were Runjeet Singh and 


the Sindhanwala family. And 
4 th—The Gil, which includes the 
W'ell known Lehna Singh Mujee- 
tia and his house. 

In the Cis-Sutlej States how¬ 
ever there is one Jat family of 
such pre-eminent note, and hold¬ 
ing such extensive possessions, that 
it may be not uninteresting to 
give their genealogical tree, which 
is as follows. At the same time it 
should be observed that this house, 
though without any suflicient au¬ 
thority, lays claim to a Rajpoot 
descent. (See Lithograph,form A.) 

This extensive and powerful 
family, which includes the Rajas 
of Putiala, Jeend and Nabha, is 
commonly called the Phoolkian 
misul, from their great ancestor, 
Phool, the first of the house, who 
acquired any reputation. His 
forefathers came from the Deccan, 
and were Jats of the Sidhoo race. 
Phool himself appears to have 
been a daring freebooter, who 
plundered his neighbours, but 
possessed no fixed abode. His 
sons, Tillok Singh and Rama, 
were disciples and followers of 
Gooroo Govind Singh, and for 
this reason their descendants 
are held in considerable res¬ 
pect by Sikhs generally. The 
first of the house who acquired 
any extensive possessions was Ra¬ 
ja Ala Singh of Putiala, a man of 
great energy of character, who 
before the period of the ascen¬ 
dancy of the Sikhs, won for him¬ 
self a small principality, of which 
the capital was Putiala. His suc¬ 
cessor, by temporizing with Ah- 
mud Shah on the latter’s invasion 
of India, added considerably to 
his hereditary territory, and when 
the Cis-Sutlej States were placed 
under the protection of the Bri- 


Vide Pri<‘liard ou this head—Vol. IV., ^tp. 131-132—History of Mankind. 
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tish Government and the Sirdars 
secured immunity from the 
inroads of Runjeet Singh, the 
Putiala Raja was acknowledged 
to be the principal Sikh chief on 
the eastern side of the Sutlej. 
The possessions of the Putiala 
Raja arc now not less than 20 
lacs; and his territory impinges 
on all the districts in the Cis-Sut- 
lej division. The other branches 
of the Phoolkian misul are of less 
renown, but the Rajas of Jeend 
and Nabha hold extensivo terri¬ 
tory, the estates of the former 
producing a revenue of two lacs, 
and those of the latter 23 lacs 
yearly. While the Sirdars of the 
Phoolkian misul were gradually 
rising into importance and in¬ 
creasing their possessions, the 
Manjha Sikhs united their for¬ 
ces, and in Siimbiit 1820, or 90 
years ago, marched upon Sirhind. 
The Moosulman rule had already 
been shaken by the growing pow¬ 
er of the Mahrattas, and Zhain 
Khan, the Soobalidar of Sirhind, 
was quite unable to cope with 
the army of the infuriated Khalsa, 
which threatened him from the 
Punjab. Sirhind was speedily 
taken and sAcked by tlic Sikh 
troops, the Soobuhdar was slain, 
and the Sikhs, like furies let loose, 
did their utmost to level with the 
ground every building which at¬ 
tested the power and supremacy of 
the hated Moslem, and that they 
were not unsuccessful in their 
attempts at vengeance the present 
desolate appearance of the place 
bears witness. It is commonly 
stated that twelve misuls or fra¬ 
ternities of Sikhs banded toge¬ 
ther in this raid, but in reality 
there were only three Sirdars of 
any especial note, viz., Ju#sa 
Singh Aloowalia, the ancestor of 
the Kapoorthula house, Kupoor 


Sing Singpooria, and Jussa Singh 
Ramgurlua. The first of these 
was by caste a Kulal, the second 
a Yirk, and the last a Thirkan. 
The other Sirdars were of inferior 
impcitance, but their respective 
misu’s conquered large tracts of 
country. The most celebrated 
bodies besides those above men¬ 
tioned were the Dulewalia, Nisha- 
neewalia, Krorian and Rhungee 
misuls. From Sirhind the Sikh 
Sirdars spread themselves over 
the whole country, each taking 
what territory he could, and.littlc 
or no opposition appears to have 
been made to their progress. The 
whole country to the Jumna fell 
into their hands, and assemblies 
of all the various misuls were 
ht'ld, at which it was decided what 
partition should be made among 
the different Sirdars of the spoils 
of the fraternity. As a general 
rule, till the invasion of the Cis- 
Sutlej country by Runjeet Singh 
in 180G, these divisions remained 
intact in the possession of ihc 
chiefs by whom they were at first 
seized, and allowing for deaths, 
forfeitures and lapses, the descen¬ 
dants of the conquering Sirdars 
are still settled in the places 
which their ancestors won by the 
sword. Many of the greater Sir¬ 
dars on leaving the Manjha, took * 
with them in their train large bo¬ 
dies of needy Sikhs, who formed 
themselves into puttees or bands, 
and on the conquest of any ta- 
looka, made a division of the vil¬ 
lages comprised in it according to 
the number of tlieir body, each 
sowar gctti.nga fixed share. From 
this has sprung up a curious kind 
of tenure known a^ puttendaree, 
in which, by hereditary division 
and subdivision, the holdings have 
become infinitessiraally small. 
Government has however laid 
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down the status of 1808-9 as it 
is called (i. e. the state of posses¬ 
sion at the time, when the grow¬ 
ing power of Runjeet Singh was 
restrained by the able interven¬ 
tion of Sir C. Metcalfe) as the 
basis on which rules have been 
framed for the resumption or re¬ 
lease of putteedaree tenures, the 
claim of collaterals depending on 
the state of possession at that 
period according to fixed and 
well-defined principles. One bo¬ 
dy of the Khalsa under Bughel 
Singh, of the Dulcwalia misul, 
reached as far as Delhi, and there 
erected a suinadh or tomb in me¬ 
mory of Gooroo Tegh Bahadoor, 
who was murdered by the orders 
of the merciless Aurungzebe. 

I have above alluded to the 
common tradition that the Sikhs 
who invaded the Cis-Sutlej 
country were divided into twelve 
niisuls or fraternities. Properly 
there were only eight misuls, the 
others being merely auxiliary bo¬ 
dies called ‘ Deras.’ The eight 
misuls were as follows : 1.—Aloo- 
walia. 2.—Singhpoorian. 3.— 
Ramgurhia. 4.—Dulewalia. 5.— 
Krora Singhian. 6.—Nishanee- 
walia. 7.—Bhungee. 8.—Ghu- 
nia, each band taking its name 
from the chief who led it to vic- 
*tory. The Deras were as fol¬ 
lows: 1.-—Katgurhia. 2.—Phool- 
kian. 3.—Bhais of Khythul. 
4.—Shuheeds or martyrs ; but it 
may be observed that accounts 
do not always agree as to the 
names of the auxiliary bands, 
the Paijgurhias and others being 
sometimes included in the list of 
the twelve misuls. 

It may be not uninteresting to 
specify the purgunnahs which 
each of the fraternities took pos¬ 
session of after the conquest of 
Sirhind, and 1 shall therefore 


briefly mention the names of the 
leading Sirdars in each misul, and 
state over what extent of country 
their sway extended. 

The Aloowalia misul, headed 
by Jussa Singh Kulal, held ori¬ 
ginally a large tract of country 
in the Jullundcr Doab, and its 
chief, before Runjeet Singh’s star 
rose in the horizon, was regarded 
by the Sikhs as the most power¬ 
ful Sirdar in the Punjab. The 
possessions acquired by Jussa 
Singh and his tributaries in the 
Cis-Sutlej States were very ex¬ 
tensive, comprising Koteese Khan, 
Moolanwala, Mukhooand Futteh- 
gurh, in Ferozepoor, and Nurain- 
gurh and Alumpoor in Umbala. 
In addition to these Runjeet 
Singh bestowed on Jussa Singh’s 
successor the talookas of Jugra- 
on, in Loodiana, and Bussee, now 
in the Putiala territory. After 
the Sutlej campaign the whole of 
the Aloowalia States, Cis-Sutlej, 
were confiscated, and the family 
possessions were confined to the 
hereditary domain of Kupoorthul- 
la. The Sirdar Nehal Singh re¬ 
ceived from the British Govern¬ 
ment the title of Raja, and still en¬ 
joys sovereign powers. The second 
great misul was that of the Singh- 
poorians, led by Kupoor Singh, 
who rejoiced in the title of Nu- 
wab, and in truth, as the head of 
the Virk Sikhs, was the chief of 
a powerful and influential body. 
The Virks are a numerous race 
of Jat Sikhs, common both in the 
Baree and Rechnab Doabs, and 
appear to have joined both the 
Singhpoorian and Dulcwalia mi¬ 
suls, for it must not be supposed 
that the constitution of the se¬ 
veral misuls depended in any way 
upon the caste of its members. 
The Singhpoorian misul direct¬ 
ed its course chiefly towards 
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the fertile country on the borders 
of the Sutlej near Roopur, and 
seized the talookas of Bhurut- 
gurh, Bela, Ghunolee and Munu- 
lee, together with part of Bun- 
noor. Subsequently it assisted 
the Raja of Nalagurh in his dis* 
putes with Sirdar Id uri Singh, of 
the Dulewalia misul, and acquired 
half the talooka of Hindor. The 
estates held by the family were 
valued at one lac. Connected 
with this family by common des¬ 
cent is Sirdar Juswunt Singh of 
Choonce Muchlee, also a Virk 
Sikh of Singhpoora, a village in 
the Manjha near Bhudana. The 
third misul, that of the Ramgur- 
hias, took its name from Jussa 
Singh Thirkan (carpenter,) but the 
Sirdar did not personally cross the 
Sutlej, and although in the Puii- 
jaub the family is of some mark, 
the tract of country acquired by 
them, Cis-Sutlej, was very small, 
comprising only the talooka of 
Solhur and a few detached vil¬ 
lages. Solhur was wrested from 
them by General Perron, and sold 
to the Bhais of Khythul, and their 
name has disappeared. The Du¬ 
lewalia misul acquired great re¬ 
nown from the extent of its 
conquests. The fraternity took 
its name originally from Dulei 
Singh, but their most noted 
leader was Bughel Singh, who, 
as above stated, led the con¬ 
quering forces of the Khalsa as 
far as Delhi. He did not how¬ 
ever live to retain any of his con¬ 
quests, and the principal Sirdars, 
who settled in the Cis-Sutlej 
States, were Huri Singh of Roo¬ 
pur, Bhunga Singh of Thauesur, 
Sahib Singh of Ladwa, nicknamed 
Khoonda, Desoo Singh of Moos- 
tufabad, and Dewan Singh Kulal 
of Udhoa. Their possessions 
amounted to several lacs of yearly 
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revenue, comprising the estates 
mentioned with each Sirdar's 
name, besides Bu.ssec, near Sir- 
hind, Siyalba, Sekundya, Shil- 
gurangan and Gudhera, but by a 
strange fatality the greater number 
of those extensive holdings have 
become escheats to Government, 
Roopur and Ladwa having been re¬ 
sumed in consequence of the mis¬ 
conduct of the Sirdars in the Cis- 
Sutlej campaign, and Thanesur 
and D dhoa having lapsed by death. 
The lifih misul was that of Krora 
Singh, one ot three ‘ cbelas’ or dis¬ 
ciples of Sookhur Siiigli, who 
did not liinisclf cross the Sutlej. 
This misul comprised a subdivi¬ 
sion culled Sham Singhian from 
its leader Sham Singh, and filially 
separated into two heads, one 
that of the Kulsia Sirdars and the 
other that of the Sham Singliians. 
'J’lie fraternity conquered the 
whole country between tlie Mar- 
kunda and the .Imnna, north of 
.iughadhreo and IMoostulabad, and 
was led by the following cliieis, 
Gooibuksli Singh of Kulsia, Nodh 
Singh of Leda, Kuruni Singh of 
Bilaspoor, Kuruin Singh of Dhu- 
noura, Doolclia Singh of lludour, 
and the A^irk Jageerdars of Sa- 
dhoura. The descendants of some 
of these chiefs still survive, and the 
Kulsia Sirdar yet retains tenilory* 
valued at 1} lac yearly, hut the 
Sham Singhian branch, the mem¬ 
bers of which were of minor im¬ 
portance, is almost extinct. 

The Nishaneewala misul was 
headed by Unoop Singh and Mo- 
hur Singh, and comprised the fol¬ 
lowing Sirdars : Sonda Singh of 
Khunae-kee-Serui, Kuruiii Singh 
of Shuhabud, Goorbuksh Singh of 
Cmbala, Unoop Siiigh of Liish- 
kuree-K!ian-kee-Serai, Moliur 
Singh of Kob Singhanwala, Jai 
Singh of Ludhran, &c. Their 
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possessions were extensive, and 
their revenues larger, but tlin 
Sliahabad Sirdars are now tlie only 
chiefs left who possess much in¬ 
fluence, the estates of many of the 
other members having reverted 
to Government. 

The seventh misul, known by 
the name of Bhungee, was, in the 
early history of the Siklis, of 
much importance : Laliore itself 
having been held by Sirdars of 
this branch, from whom it was 
wrested by llunject Singh. At 
tlie Delhi (Jate of Lahore there 
was formerly to be seen, and pro¬ 
bably still is, the Bhungee Tope, 
a gun of very large size, which 
took its name from this fraternity, 
and which is said to have been 
used at the siege of Mooltan in 
the time of llunjeet. No prin¬ 
cipal Sirdar of the Bhungee mi¬ 
sul crossed the Sutlej, although 
Goorbuksh Singh held extensive 
territories in the Ferozepoor dis- 
tricr, comprehending the talookas 
of Ferozepoor and Sooltanklian- 
wala, but two of the feudal subor¬ 
dinates of the clan, named Bagh 
Singh and Nanoo Singh, reached 
the Jumna, and seized the talook¬ 
as of Booria, Jugudhree and 
Diyalgurh, rich and fertile tracts 
for the most part, skirting the 
river. The Booria estate is the 
only one which has survived, 
both the others having lapsed 
by the death of the holders. 

The eighth misul was called 
the Ghunia, and was led by Jus- 
sa Singh, who was a Sirdar from 
the upper part of the Manjha 
near Vuttala. The fraternity 
conquered the W'udnec talouka, 
but did not apparently acquire 
for itself an extensive territory. 

Of the Deras or subordinate 
clans, the Bhoolkian and Khythul 
misuls were of great mark, but 


both they and the Shuheeds hav¬ 
ing long previously to the Sikh 
invasion settled in the Cis-Sutlej 
country, were for this reason not 
included in the body of the Khal- 
sa, comprised in the abovemen- 
tioned eight misuls, all of which 
came from the Manjha. The 
Bhais of Khythul, and also the 
Sirdars of Fureedkotc, claimed, 
it is said, a common origin with 
the descendants of Phool, but no 
extant genealogy substantiates 
their statement. Ihave previously 
mentioned the gradual rise to 
pre-eminence of the Phoolkian 
misul, when the Moosulman Em¬ 
pire began to decline in power. 
On the invasion of India by 
Ahmud Shah Dooranee, all 
those Sikhs who were unable to 
withstand him, and feared the 
result of an encounter, fled to the 
hills, leaving the estates, which 
they had won to the protection of 
the Putiala Chief, who by tem¬ 
porizing with the Moosulman in¬ 
vader, succeeded in retaining his 
position. When the storm of 
invasion had blown over, the 
smaller Sikh Sirdars returned, but 
found themselves unable to re¬ 
cover their former territories 
from the Putiala Eaja, who re¬ 
fused to surrender. At length a 
compromise was made, by which 
the Sikh jageerdars enjoyed half 
the revenues, the remaining half, 
together ^^ith predominant juris¬ 
diction being retained by Putiala. 
These jageerdars were called 
Chubarumecs, and have generally 
been at feud with the Putiala 
Paja, but recently a division has 
been made of the shared villages, 
each party getting its portion, and 
the,smaller fry coming under the 
protection of the paramount pow¬ 
er. Force and fraud w'ere of 
course freely employed by the 
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members of the Pboolkum misul, 
in order to obtain that ascendancy 
which they succeeded in reachiiig. 
Even now the territory held by 
them is of greater extent tliaii 
the four districts of Thanesur, 
Umballa, Loodiana and Feroze- 
poor, including the domain held 
by the lihais of Khythul, which 
lapsed but a few years ago, its 
boundaries may be described as 
follows. Kohtuk, llurriana and 
Ehutteuna lie to the south ; 
Eureedkote, Wudnec, Rluler Kot- 
la, Sirhind and I’unnoor to the 
north ; to the east Thanesur ; 
and to the west IMiutinda. In 
addition to this tract, the Putiala 
Raja holds Pinjore and several 
districts in the hills, extending 
even as far as Simla. 1 do not 
propose to enter into a detail of 
these pergunnahs, having already 
mentioned the principal towns 
comprised in them, viz. Sumuna, 
Putiala, Pinjore, S:c. The mem¬ 
bers of the Plioolkian misul are 
in personal appearance very strik¬ 
ing, the Putiala Raja being an 
extremely fine looking man, and 
his cousin of Jeend a perfect giant, 
but with most courtly and pleasant 
manners. I»have seen no Sikh 
Sirdar, even in the Punjab, who 
can in any way be compared with 
him, ho being equally conspicu¬ 
ous for his manly appearance, dig¬ 
nified deportment, and frank and 
unassuming manner. II is estates 
are managed with great skill, and 
he himself inspects and compre¬ 
hends all the details of his juris¬ 
diction. He is in short a worthy 
specimen of a Sikh Sirdar. 'I'lie 
Khythul district was bought by 
Bhai Lai Singh from M. Perron, 
a French officer in the Mahratla 
service, and continued iu the ilos- 
session of his heirs till the death 
of Bhai Oode Singh, when it 


lapsed to (jovornment. These 
Bliais, partly from their priestly 
rank and partly from their con- 
nociion with the powerful Phool- 
kian house, enjoyed considerable 
influence, which was increased by 
the'.r having done gooil service to 
Lord Lake, and thus won his 
favour. 

The small liody of Shuheeds 
took their title from Deep Singh, 
who came from the Manjlia, 
and was installed by (loorno («o- 
vind Singh on the guildet: of 
Dumdama Sahib, on the depar¬ 
ture of the tJooroo for Ue'liulnu- 
gur. lie was killed subse«picnt' 
ly in fighting with (he Moosul- 
mans at Jundiula, and die<l cry¬ 
ing out with his last bieath that 
he was a Shulieod, or marlvr foi 
the faith, ills discipleci and fol¬ 
lowers assumed the honorary ap¬ 
pellation, and have ever since 
retained it. 

Kuriim Singh and Dhurm 
Singh, (wo Shuheeds, united with 
a body of Nuliuiigs, and won i’or 
themselves (lie talookas of Sliah- 
zadpoor, Majra and Kesree, while 
three of their partisaiit. seized the. 
small estates of Juroiee, Tliol 
Tungore and Biijaolce. 

Tlie Katgurhia Sikhs were not 
of much note. Dhurm Singh, a 
Khutree of this clan, seized tli« 
fertile tract of Moriuda, but it 
was wrested fr(jm his sou W'hal 
Singh by lir.nject Singh, and 
bestowed by the Punjab ruler on 
his relation Raja IJliag Singh, of 
Jeend. On the dealli of Raj;) 
Sungut Singh, (bo laltcr’s grand¬ 
son, without direct male issue, 
although the hereditary estalcR 
of the Jeend family were releastJ 
to the Buzeedpoor branch, of 
which the re[)i'esentative was 
Sooroop Singh, great grandson 
ol Raja (jujput Singh, lather of * 
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Raja Bhag Singh, the territories 
bestowed on the Jeend house by 
llunjeet Singh were declared to 
be escheats to our Government, 
the Lahore ruler’s claim being 
disallowed. 

I have thus given a brief 
sketch of the results of the inva¬ 
sion of the Cis-Sutlej country by 
the Sikh forces. When llunjeet 
Singh’s incursions were put an 
end to by Sir C. Metcalfe, and 
his attention was directed to the 
cqtially productive territories of 
('ashmere, Moolian and Pesha- 
wur, the whole of the Sikh Sirdars 
on this side of the Sutlej put 
themselves for the future under 
the protection of the British Go¬ 
vernment, which promised them 
immunity from the inroads of the 
l^ahore ruler, demanding from 
them service in time of need in 
token of feudal submission. The 
country thus acquired the name 
of the Protected Sikh States up 
to the time of the Sutlej cam¬ 
paign, the state of possession, 
making allowances for lapses by 
death, continued much the same 
as in 1808-0, but the rebellion 
of the Ladvva and Roopur Sir¬ 
dars, and the confiscation by Lord 
Hardinge of .all the territory held 
by the T.ahore State, Cis-Sutloj 
wiaterially changed the aspect of 
affairs. Tlie various Sirdars how¬ 
ever still retained for some time 
the sovereign powers, which from 
the first they had enjoyed in all cri¬ 
minal, civil and revenue matters ; 
but in 18 10, thirty-four chiefs 
were deprived of these privileges, 
and were reduced to the rank 
of ordinary jageerdars. This 
measure was most salutary and 
expedient, for the greater num¬ 
ber of the disfranchised chiefs 
w-ere quite unfit to wield the pow¬ 
ers previously held by them, 


and it is obvious that to permit 
every petty jageerdar to enjoy 
seignorial rights, which only the 
paramount power should possess, 
must be prejudical to good go> 
vernment. The former agency 
court exercised but a weak and 
imperfect supervision, and in con¬ 
sequence every Sirdar’s domain 
became an asylum for the outcasts 
of his neighbour. For forty years 
this anomalous state of things 
had existed, and it must be con¬ 
fessed that it has given rise to 
many of the complicated difficul¬ 
ties which have beset the admi¬ 
nistration of the Cis-Sutlej States. 
'J’he first effect of the new order 
was to make servants masters and 
masters servants; that is to say, 
the zemindars, seeing that the 
jageerdars had no longer power 
to extort their revenues by force, 
refused to pay at all, and hence 
arose intricate and troublesome 
disputes, the more difficult to 
adjust, because from the jageer¬ 
dars' custom of collecting in kind, 
there were no data to decide on 
if the zemindars, as was frequent¬ 
ly the case, made away with the 
standing crop. In criminal mat¬ 
ters the difficulty ha'a been quite 
as great. The system of double 
government, which prevailed for 
so long, has had the worst possi¬ 
ble effect on the character of the 
people, has taught them resistance 
to authority, and inspired a spirit 
of litigiousness, and a resort to 
frivolous appeals, which can only 
be equalled by the genuine Ben¬ 
galee. The only matter for re¬ 
gret in the deprivation of the Sir¬ 
dars of their sovereign powers is 
that they will in future be scarce¬ 
ly distinguishable from other sub- 
jccls : they w ill run into debt and 
finally disappear from the face of 
thu land. This is the infallible 
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result of the contact of Native 
States with British rule, and al¬ 
though the procedure of escheat 
is in the Cis-Sutlcj States more 
lenient than in the Punjab, it is 
most probable that the aristocra¬ 
tic families of the present day 
will, in the course of one or two 
generations, give place to tlio mo¬ 
nied Ugurwal and Surhalee. If 
at home the English are a nation 


of shopkeepers, it may be said 
with equal or more truth that in 
India they have set up a Bunya- 
ka-roj, erected on the decline and 
ruin of all the old and famous 
native houses. 

Amidst the general wreck of 
the Cis-Sutlcj families, the fol¬ 
lowing nine States were allowed 
to retain sovereign powers as for¬ 
merly :— 


Name of State, 

1 —Patiala,. 

2. —Jeencl,. 

3. —Nabha,. 

4. — Furreedkote,.... 

5. —Biis.see,. 

6 . —Diyalgurh,. 

7. —Tliikotc. 

8 .—Muindotc,. 

9.—Miller Kotla, ... 


Rcrenue. 

Us. 20,00,000 
,. „ 2,00,000 
. „ 2,.'i0,000 

.. „ aO.OOO 
,. „ 1,.'50,000 

,, 20,000 i’.\tinct. 

„ 7,000 

.. „ 40,000 

.. „ 1 , 00,000 


The first three belong to the 
Phoolkian misul. The Furreed- 
kote chief also claims a descent 
from the house of Phool, and pos¬ 
sesses the districts of Furreedkote, 
Katkupoora, and Mookutsur. The 
Bussee Sirdar holds extensive 
estates at Bussee and Chuchrolec 
and half Cheeruk in the Feroze- 
poor district, llis grandfather 
joined the Kfora Singhian misul 
as above stated. 

The Raikote family, now re¬ 
presented by a feeble old woman, 
formerly was of some importance, 
and possessed the districts of 
Loodiana, Jugraon, Biulowal, 
Bussian and Pukhowal, but w'as 
ejected from these by Runjcct 
Singh, and reduced to a small 
holding in Raikote. The lady 
who held Diyalgurh died a year 
ago, and her estates have lapsed 
to the paramount power. 

The Mumdote Nuwab, a Pu- 
than of the Ghorghoshl tribe* of 
which division are also the Koonj- 
poora Nuwab, and the Afghans oi 


Khizurabad on the Jumna, belong¬ 
ed to the Kusoor family in the La¬ 
hore district, and when that house 
was overthrown by Runjcct Singh 
and (heir possessions were wrest¬ 
ed from them, the territory of 
Mumdote was assigned to the 
present Nuwab's anceslors, and 
in this way it has always escaped 
the incursions of the Sikhs. The 
Mumdote district lies along the 
course of the Sutlej south of Fe- 
rozepoor. 

The Rais of Mulor Kotla hold* 
an extcn.sivc estate in the JiOodia- 
na district, and is to this day held 
by all Sikhs in great respect, in 
consequence of his ancestor hav¬ 
ing interceded for the children of 
(rooroo (iovind Singh, as men¬ 
tioned in my notice of Sirhind. 
It is said that the Goroo present¬ 
ed him with a copper plate, in 
which he had scratched with mi 
arrow a .sentence, thanking him for 
his intercession, and recommend¬ 
ing him and his posterity to the 
favourable notice of all followers ' 
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of the Khalsa persuasion. On 
the sack of Sirhiiid the Muler 
Kotla Rais ,profited by the pro> 
tection this afforded him, and 
preserved his estates intact, being 
the only Moosulman chief, who 
did not fall under the vengeance 
of the infuriated Sikhs. 

There arc several other families 
in the Cis-Sutlej States, not in> 


eluded in the above notice, both 
Hindoo and Moosulman, but this 
article has already reached its 
limits, and a dry detail of names, 
without descriptive remarks on 
each family, would scarcely be 
interesting to the general rea> 
der. 

B. 
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The tale which I have to tell 
is a very strange one, and hap¬ 
pened many years ago : the events 
which are described to the casual 
reader may seem very trivial, 
but to me they were IVaught wilh 
overpowering interest, and Iiave 
had an influence over my cha¬ 
racter and life. 

In the year 18—, I was in 
civil charge of the remote and 
obscure district of G-, the so¬ 

litary European. I was in the 
midway of the ])alh of life ; the 
romance of youth had iioc entire¬ 
ly been extinguished by the com- 
mon-placeness of manhood : natu¬ 
rally of a serious and retired dis¬ 
position, I rejoiced in my solitude, 
was never less alone, than when 
alone, as 1 found in my studies 
and books a better companionship, 
a more engrossing society, than 
can be realized in the sickening 
hustle and hollow gaiety ot the 
larger stations, where no real 
friendships are formed, where so 
lew sympathetic spirits can be 
met with. 

My days glided peacefully 
away—my mornings and evenings 
were usually spent in my large 
and carefully kept garden, and 
there, when relieved from the du¬ 
ties of my office, I sauntered up 
and down, chaunting the majestic 
lincsof Homer, orlostin the beau¬ 
ties of the Italian Poets. I have 
spent hours in one nook, where a 
lofty peepul afforded shade to a 
rude bench : there often I saw the 
sun rise and set without intermjs- 
sion and without alloy. 

The extremity of my garden 
bordered on the native town, and 


a largo tank and a few poor 
houses were immediately adjoin¬ 
ing. A low fence, with a little 
gateway, separated me from a 
path winch, though not much fre¬ 
quented, was open to the public. 

Here one day my eyes fell on 
a little urchin of a girl, of about 
five years old, but lightly and 
poorly clad, who used to dart 
about from the cottage where 
she resided, along the high 
banks of the tank, who seem¬ 
ed every where like a ray of sun¬ 
shine wilh her light laugh. Some¬ 
times she stood watching my 
actions, as 1 paced up and down. 
Insensibly an acxjuaintance was 
formed between us : a present of a 
few copper coins removed all fear 
and basiifulness. One day with 
trembling steps she obeyed my 
summons, and passing the little 
gate, came up to me to be inler- 
rogated us to her residence, and 
the occupation of her parents. 1 
became then aware of her ex¬ 
treme beauty, such as I have ne¬ 
ver seen realized before or since: 
eyes of the deepest black, features • 
of the most delicate chiselling, 
and long black hair : her figure 
and limbs were of the slightest 
and frailest mould, she seemed 
more like a sprite than a living 
being. It appeared that she 
lived with an old woman in one of 
the cottages, whom she called her 
grandmother, hut on inquiry it 
appeared that she had been found 
five years before—a new-born in¬ 
fant, on the banks of this tank— 
her parentage utterly unknown 
and unsuspected, and she had been 
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reared out of compassion by a 
childless crone. 

The gate once passed, the little 
fairy included my garden within 
the circle of her dominions. To 
me personally still shy and re¬ 
served, with the gardeners and 
my numerous servants she was 
soon on terms of the closest inti¬ 
macy, and won their hearts by 
her gentleness and beauty—hearts 
easily won towards children or 
animals. Morning and evening 
there she was, chasing the butter- 
lly down the alleys, calling to 
the birds, picking llow'ers—busy 
about something—her voice heard 
everywhere, her slight figure 
glancing about: she appeared and 
she vanished with the birds and 
the insect tribe, and seemed as 
one of them. Sometimes, but not 
often, she came to me to have her 
head putted, and receive some 
toy, some new dress, or some 
small sum of money to carry 
home; and surely as this hap¬ 
pened, on the following morning 
tlie natural gratitude of the child 
pi’oinptcd her to lay aside her 
shyness, and bring me a nose¬ 
gay. As we met on the path there 
was always a glad smile, a light 
laugh, a musical salaam” to greet 
me, but a year or more elapsed 
.ere 1 thought of her more ihuii 
the birds and the butterflies, 
which appeared always as her 
companions, or the pet dugs and 
tame deer, which, like her, had 
the entree of my enclosure. 

One day, in the whim of the 
moment, it occurred to me to 
order that she should be taught 
to read and write—an unheard-of 
accomplishment fur a girl in In¬ 
dia. She however was in rap¬ 
tures, and in a few weeks deve¬ 
loped a wonderful memory and 
capacity, and it was then that 


our acquaintance ripened into in¬ 
timacy : the treasures of know¬ 
ledge which she acquired daily 
from her teacher could not be 
communicated to her former 
companions, for in them she found 
no sympathy, but to me she de¬ 
lighted in her newly acquired 
boldness to read over the lesson 
of the day, to repeat what she 
had committed to heart, to ask 
wild questions, and I soon became 
aware that there was a soul in 
that tiny body, that Nature had 
endowed that fairy form with a 
wonderful prccociousness of in¬ 
tellect— in mind as well as body 
she difl'ered from those among 
whom she had, as it were, been 
dropped Iroin the skies. 

My attention once roused, a 
deep interest now surrounded 
her. Wlu) has ever had the task 
of instructing a beautiful and in¬ 
telligent child without feeling a 
deepness and purity of love insen¬ 
sibly spring up in the bosom ? 
As she sat on the ground day by 
day at my feet, busily reading, or 
listening with those deep eyes 
fixed upon me, with a trust and 
belief that knew no bounds, her 
gentle hand supporting her chin, 
as she sobered down her gay spirits 
to thought iind contemplation, or 
separated the long locks which 
had fallen across her eyes : all the 
love which of old I had borne 
to the little fairies of my home 
and my youtli, which had lain 
stagnant in my bosom during 
ten years of solitary exile, burst 
out, and were concentered in 
her. When alone, one soon 
learns to love, if a fit object can 
be found, but she seemed like 
one of the spirits that 1 had 
dreamt, or read of credulously in 
the wildest of Poets. As I saw 
her sometimes sitting by the edge 
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of the fuunlain, thoughtfully look- 
inginto the water, and remember¬ 
ed her unexpected appearance in 
this world, I began to think that 
she was indeed one of the Naiads, 
although no sandal imprisoned her 
liny foot, and no tillct looped up 
her shining tresses. 

As her ripening intellect ena¬ 
bled her to comprehend, I led her 
gentle spirit to the. contemplation 
of Religion. I felt that I had a 
sacred deposit entrusted to my 
charge : here was no rude strug¬ 
gle with Sin and Satan—no at¬ 
tempt to drive out, trench by 
trench, the world from a harden¬ 
ed heari: her guileless soul took 
in and ehended the divine 

trutlis,as J with unpractised tongue 
ir'ed to convey them : I felt my 
own anworthiness, my own unlit- 
ncss u) bo the instructor and guide 
of >o pure a disposition. 

f had named her M.iiam, from 
' •'* rcscmhlauee to tin- j<.< l.uj-e oi 
(OtiL most bles.>'‘d among \ orum, 
which Murillo has left us to g-ize 
on with wonder, if not adoration, 
and Miriam had now beesmu 
to me the companion of my so¬ 
litude, and a very necessary 
part of my happiness. To me .she 
read her Riblc, under my guidance 
she increased her worldly know¬ 
ledge : she was still the same 
wild, all but unearthly thing, 
with light step and uncontrolled 
spirits, the darling not only of 
the white master, but every one 
of the dark attendants, atid all 
with whom she came in contact. 

Thus seven quiet years from 
the day that I had first known 
her glided away, and my little 
girl had budded into a beautiful 
woman, for at the age of twelye, 
under the precocious heat of an 
Oriental sun, development is more 
rapid than in the tardy West, and 
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willingly would I have bade the 
dial return, and restore her to 
me as a child, on whom [ could, 
without reproach, centre my affec¬ 
tions, but I now daily felt the res- 
ponsibdily of my charge : the 
fate of my beautiful, and now 
Christian child, was in my hands, 
and depended on my judgment ; 
and to permit one so buautifui to 
live mipioteclcd under her hum¬ 
ble roof, and to run unrebtruiued 
about my garden, and in my so¬ 
ciety, was not uii.itteiided by dan¬ 
ger to her future happiness, and 
in a censorious world to her good 
name, and 1 was arranging to 
forward her to flic charge ol the 
lady of a Missionary some hun¬ 
dred miles oir, tliere to lu* regular¬ 
ly introduced into the Chri.^tiaii 
Chiircli, and tube brought up and 
settled in siieli eomfoitas belonged 
to the adopted cliild of my at'ec- 
tioii. I wa.s steeling my heart to 
t!»e monieiiL wlien this coinmuni- 
e.ition was to he made to her, h r 1 
eoiil.l not hut hcln.ve that slu lovi-d 
me as <i lather, and I knew that lu'r 
binlefts aiid guiltleso lieart «<njld 
not see the impcraiive neeessity ol 
our separation. Conseiuus ol tins 
inUgiPy of my couduet and the 
blernne.ss of the duty, I had re¬ 
conciled myself to the d. privation 
of my greatest eartlily comfort :* 
and my plans wcie all hut ma¬ 
tured, wlien it pleas^,d I’lovidenoc 
to ordain otlmrvvise, and to hiiiig 
to me and my cliild a more eter¬ 
nal separation. 

It was in the middle of June, 
the season of llie year the most 
intensely hot and oppiessing, and 
my arrangements were made to 
despatch her to her new home, 
when one evening I niisbcd her 
from her usual scat in the garden, 
but thought nothing of it, a.scrib- 

o 
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ingil to the weather ; in the mid¬ 
dle of the next day I was infonn- 
ed that she had an attack of fever, 
and was dangerously ill. Illness 
to her was an entire stranger, and 
alarmed me the more, and with¬ 
out further delay 1 hurried down 
the path which led to the hum¬ 
ble roof which she still continued 
to occupy. During our long ac¬ 
quaintance it had so happened 
that I never had crossed her 
threshold till this moment, and 
it was under one of the humble 
Indian roofs of mud, scarcely high 
enough for me to stand upright, 
dark though clean, that 1 found 
my sweet Miriam lying on one 
of the rude pallets of the country : 
it then flashed upon me how 
little, while dwelling on her in¬ 
tellectual improvement, I had 
thought of her temporary com¬ 
forts ; but such as it was, it 
had to her the charms of home : 
there she lay, exhausted by fever, 
her eyes closed, her long hair 
falling on her pillow, and one 
tiny hand hanging over the side. 
1 knelt down, for in that humble 
roof there were no seats, and took 
the little hand in mine, and by 
the fierce heat and the rapid pul¬ 
sation, became aware of the seri¬ 
ousness of the attack : perhaps 
"there was something electric in 
my touch, for she opened her 
languid eyes, and a sweet smile 
passed across her features, and 
making signs to those around 
her to raise her up, she put for¬ 
ward her hot parched lips to meet 
mine, as with tears in my eyes, I 
leant over her. The exertion 
was loo much, for she fell back, 
holding my hand, in which she 
buried her soft burning check and 
closed her eyes again with a smile 
in her lips, as if she were then 
happy. 


1 felt from the first that there 
was no hope ; that her delicate 
frame could not resist the dread 
evil which had seized her ; 
and as 1 bowed my head, a 
scalding tear fell upon her hand, 
she opened her eyes, and began 
to speak faintly, asking me whe¬ 
ther she was really dying. “My 
sweetest Miriam,” said I, “ it is 
in the hands of God: you have 
learnt to trust in him, and he 
will not desert you.” She raised 
herself gently up, and leaning in 
my arms, clinging to me, exclaim¬ 
ed—“Hut why should I die? 
Please do not let me go : keep 
me with you : you arc all power¬ 
ful—all obey your orders : I am 
still so Utile—so young: I was 
so happy : the world seemed so 
bright to nie. You were so kind 
to me : all were so kind to me : 
what harm have I done? Wliy 
should I die, and leave you ? I 
cannot and tvill not leave you.” 
She was pleading with me as 
for her life ; her voice was 
now choked by sobbings, and 
she threw herself into my arms, 
hiding her head in my bosom, 
and 1 felt her little heart beat¬ 
ing rapidly against Vnine. 1 tried 
to south her, and reminded her 
of what I had taught her in the 
Bible; bow Jesus Christ would 
take her to Heaven ; how much 

better it was fur her to leave the 

« 

Earth as a child, fur to them Hea¬ 
ven was promised. “ Is it,” she 
exclaimed, “ oh ! do tell me about 
that; but 1 should wish so much 
to live to hear mure about Christ. 
Y^ou told me that you had much 
more to teach me : / must not, I 
cannot go yet.” Laying her gen¬ 
tly back on her bed, 1 opened her 
little Hindoostanoe Testament, 
and read to her slowly—“ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, 
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and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” A 
sweet smile crossed her lips, and 
she again pillowed her head in 
my hand, as if she was now re¬ 
signed to Death; and I thought 
that the end was not far distant, 
and I prayed gently but distinct¬ 
ly the little prayers which I had 
taught her, and sometimes her 
lips seemed to try to form them¬ 
selves to pronounce the words, 
but the deadly dryness prevented 
the utterance. 

'J’hus an hour went by as she 
dosed gently, and I even began 
to hope that my prayers had been 
heard, and that the crisis might 
be passed. 1 looked round the 
poor chamber in which this sweet 
girl had been brought up ; bare 
mud walls, with scarcely an article 
of furniture beyond the two pal¬ 
lets on which she and her grand¬ 
mother slept; but in one niche 
I saw her secret hoard of trea¬ 
sures, and with tearful eyes I re¬ 
cognized all the little presents, 
which in days gone by, before 
she was valued as I now valued 
her, 1 had thoughtlessly given her. 
Every thing w'as there stored up. 
On the little ^ark arm, which lan¬ 
guidly fell on the white sheet, I 
recognized a small piece of rib¬ 
bon, a mark of a book, which in 
a moment of playfulness I had 
two years ago tied round her 
arm, and which she had never 
allowed to be removed. All 
spoke of a love exceeding that of 
a daughter. She had given away 
a heart ere she w'as conscious of 
possessing one, to the white stran¬ 
ger, who was unworthy of the 
priceless gift. In thought I hasti¬ 
ly glanced over the whole perjod 
of time since 1 had first seen 
her in her gambols : nor could 
1 accuse myself of having striven, 


by idle yiride, to gain her simple 
lieart; nor had such a possibility 
ever suggested itself to my mind, 
pre-occupied by other ties and 
other notions; but to her 1 had 
been Tcaclier, rrotecior and Be¬ 
nefactor, and in return for little 
kindnesses, she had given tlie one 
great gift of all a heart can bestow. 

As the evening drew on, the 
door of the dark chamber with a 
sudden gust blew open, a gleam 
of sunshine streamed in, and 
played in glorious waves on the 
wall; a joyful chorus of singing 
birds floated into the dead silence; 
all Nature seemed as reviving 
from the exhausting heat of the 
day; the dying girl raised her 
head, for it was the hour when 
she had been in the habit of sal¬ 
lying out for her evening lesson 
under the peepul tree, and her 
sports down the green alleys. 
She passed her hand faintly across 
her forehead, as if she hardly 
knew what had happened, but 
seeing me kneeling by her side, 
all came back to her ; she knew 
that she was dying ; she hoped 
that lier peace was made, fur the 
words of Jesus bad remained on 
her soul, but her lust thought in 
this world was pure womanly: 
it Was not for herself, tshe had 
forgotten the grief of leaving the* 
sweet and dear things of the 
Earth so soon ; she had forgotten 
her trepidations as to her future 
acceptance in Paradise; she seem¬ 
ed in modest pride to know her 
own worth at last ; all her 
thoughts were centered on the 
object of her guileless love, and 
her feelings for his bereavement. 

“ Oh ! what ?” she exclaimed, 

“ will you do without your own 
Miriam ? Who will read to you 
the Bible, and learn her lessons 
for you under the pee pul ? Who 
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will, when I am dead, look after 

your flowers ? Who - who 

will-” She could not ex¬ 

press the words, but love, un¬ 
utterable love, was written in her 
eyes, and raising herself up, she 
threw both arms round my neck, 
placed her lips to mine, and in 
the exertion she breathed forth 
her gentle spirit and expired. 

1 laid her lifeless body down, 
and turned my face to the wall— 
all was over now. There are mo¬ 
ments of such agony in this life, 
(by the mercy of God they come 
but seldom) when the world 
seems one wide blank ; when the 
wave of affliction bears down, 
sweeping away all the r;unj)arts 
of pride and resolution, and over¬ 
throwing all, but the rock t)f 
God’s providence, to those who 
trust in him: this now swept 
over me, engiilphing cv«n-ything 
fair, everything that was lovely, 
everything that was desirable 
here below. 

One such wave had passed 
over me beibro on the day that 1 
left my father’s home, and lu*gan 
life among strangers. My teais 
had now ceased, that is, an early 
stage of grief. I had passed it; 
I felt like a martyr being led to 
the stake, whose bitterness of death 
i,was already gone by. It was 
time for acting also ; as 1 looked 
on the slender body of my dar¬ 
ling before me, I trembled at the 
tbonght of the jackal in that un¬ 
protected spot during the night, 
and shuddered at the idea of the 
funeral pile, which the old Hin¬ 
doo woman might perhaps have 
suggested. I seemed to recover 
a strange calmness, and ordered 
rny servants to dig a deep grave 
beneath the peepul tree, and plac¬ 
ing a rosebud between her tinv 
Ungers, 1 kissed the cold cheeks of 


my lost child, and directed that 
her body should be at once sown 
up in the sheet which surround¬ 
ed her. One long lock of hair 
I cut off from her luxuriant tress¬ 
es, and with her little Testament 
placed it in my bosom. The news 
had now spread, and my servants 
were all assembled in deep grief 
at the loss of tbeir favourite, and 
I looked on in sullen calmness, 
till it was announced that the 
grave was ready, but no one 
would raise the poor remains,— 
of those ignorant, all but soulless 
clowns, notwitlistancling their 
respect for me, and love for her, 
none would raise her from her 
lust (much. Indignation roused 
me—crushed as 1 was from my 
ielburgy—and lil'ling the light 
weight of her stiflened body from 
llie bed, 1 carried Iicr in at the 
gdi'ilcn g.ite—(hat gate she had 
.so often jiassed in gladness ; one 
little black foot peeped out 
througli the shroud : her little 
elbow knocked against my luait 
as I boro Iier in my aims. No 
useless collin enclosed her, no 
useless jirayers were said over 
her: prayers are for the living ; 
the dead ask them*'not. J laid 
her gently down, and placed all 
her playthings by her : the earth 
was tilled in and levelled, and 
the last, that I remember of the 
scene was that 1 cliaiged the 
gardeiiei to take care, that nought 
disturbed the peace of the de- 
pai ted. 

What happened afterwards I 
know not: I remember turning 
homewards, but from that mo¬ 
ment consciousness left me, aud 
it was not till weeks bad elapsed, 
that I bocame aware of what was 
goifig on round me. 1 found 
th. 1 t I luul been brought to Heath’s 
door ftom u severe attack oi fever 
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the evening of the events above 
narrated ; that another officer had 
been sent to discliarge my duties, 
and had nursed me: that to his 
unremitting care I was indebted 
for my life : I almost regretted 
that it had been spared, so blank 
did the Future appear, but a long¬ 
er Pilgrimage awaited me. 

1 scarcely clearly recollected 
what had happened, till my eye 
fell on the little Testament, and 
the black lock of hair : then all 
tlie sad details came heavily back. 
As soon as 1 had strength, I walked 
alone to my favourite seat. The 
grass had grown during the rains, 
and there was scarcely a sign of 
the grave, but I was assured that 
a faithful watch had been kept. 
1 sat down to try to compose my¬ 
self to the loss, and I saw before 
me the very spot of open ground, 
where the little girl had at first 
attracted ray attention seven years 
before. 

There was the same humming 
of insects, the same busy sounds 
in the trees, the same in¬ 
cense breathing in the air : the 
flowers were blooming with re¬ 
doubled brightness, and Earth 
had recovered her verdure from 
the rich blessings of rain ; butao 
Miriam glancing down the shin¬ 
ing palhw'ay, or bounding towards 
me with a grateful offering along 
the shady alley, like some Indian 
Flora, the Genius of my Refi-eat, 
with eyes sparkling as the foun¬ 
tain which splashed her naked 


feet, as gay, as fantastic as 
the butterfly, wlioso flight she 
was chasing, as musical ns the 
bird who clieerily answered to 
her calling. No gentle pupil 
seated at my feet with upturned 
eyes, and talking thoughtfully of 
Heaven—to which, rather than 
Earth, she seemed to belong. 

Thither she has returned and 
is an Angel now : they reckon not 
by years or months where she is 
gone. F'rom much inevitable 
grief has she been saved ; nor was 
her mission to me in vain, for 
when 1 pondered on the inscrut¬ 
able reasons which had thrown 
her across my path, and then 
snatched her away, 1 seemed to 
hear a voice say—“ Surely that 
mortal might know that tlio race 
of Angels is not yet extinct.” 

Soon after I returned to Eng¬ 
land. Many years have passed 
by since, and Providence lias 
heaped unmeiited blessings on my 
head. Among ihc friends of my 
youth I found a companion for ray 
age, and loving hearts are gather¬ 
ed round me. Yet those scenes 
have never lieen forgotten : often 
have my children, seated on my 
knees, listened with glistening eyes 
to the talc of poor little Miriam, 
and the memory of their father Ic^ 
his latest hour will turn to that 
solitary grave, where the remains 
of the Indian girl moulder under 
the shade of the wide-spreading 
Peepul. 
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1588.—We are assured by 
grave historians worthy of credit, 
that the year 1588 was ushered 
in with many astounding prodi¬ 
gies. On one occasion the sun 
was suddenly obscured, while on 
another no fewer than five par¬ 
helia were at once observable in 
the sky. Earthquakes occurred 
in Brittany, and the waters of the 
Loire boiled up from their lowest 
channels. A flaming sword ap¬ 
peared to issue from the bright 
luminary of day, while gloomy 
tempests, or fiery phantoms, 
would at other times distort the 
fair lace of nature. A strange 
fish was caught on the coast of 
Pomerania, wonderfully marked 
w'ith crosses, swords, flags, clubs, 
war-ships, and horses' heads, and 
a woman in Alsace was delivered 
of twins, with an interval of five 
days between the two births. 
Nearly a century before, the fa¬ 
mous astrologer Regiomontanus 
had predicted that if the world 
Came not to an end—for from its 
creation it hath been like a sickly 
infant hourly expected by its fond 
nurses to expire, but w'hich clings 
to life notwithstanding their dark 
forebodings—mighty events at 
least would come to pass. And so 
indeed it proved. Poland, possess¬ 
ing a titular King in Henry 111. 
of France, lost her real monarch 
Stephen Bathory, and two com¬ 
petitors contended for her crown, 
Maximilian of Austria and Sigis- 
mund of Sweden. In the latter 
country grave disturbances took 


place, and even Russia seemed to 
heave to and fro, like a giant 
awakening out of a long sleep. 
Frederick II. of Denmark paid 
the unavoidable debt of mortality, 
and his son suflered the usual 
misfortunes of a minority, being 
governed by four patriotic lords, 
who, however they might differ 
as to what belonged to their 
country’s welfare, entertained but 
one opinion as to their personal 
merits and due aggrandizement. 
The invincible Armada was over¬ 
come, and the unruly elements 
concurred with the heretics of 
England in frustrating the pious 
wishes of the father of the Church, 
who would gladly have establish¬ 
ed one universal creed by des¬ 
troying all dissentients. • The 
King of Prussia, too, relinquished 
his throne and his life, and Italy 
and Germany were torn by civil 
dissensions. The Tdrks were sig¬ 
nally defeated in Hungary, but 
in France the cause of the faith¬ 
ful drooped low, and the cham¬ 
pion of the Church of Rome was 
anticipated by the Most Christian 
King in a deed of atrocious vil- 
lany. 

To preserve unbroken the 
thread of the narrative, a few lines 
must be here devoted to the af¬ 
fairs of the Ducky of Bouillon. 
It has been already stated tliat 
the young Duke died at Geneva 
in the very commencement of 
this'year, on the twenty-fifth an¬ 
niversary of his birth-day. True 
to the interests of his religion, he 
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declared his sister Charlotte de la 
Marck his sole heiress, on condi¬ 
tion that she neither introduced 
nor permitted any innovations, 
but firmly adhered to the Protes¬ 
tant faith. Her marriage, how¬ 
ever, was to depend on the sanc¬ 
tion of her uncle Montpensior, 
and of Navarre and Cond6, who 
were instructed to become her 
guardians. But should she ab¬ 
jure her religion, or die childless, 
the Duchy of Bouillon was to de¬ 
volve to these three princes in the 
order above cited, on the same 
conditions. The virtuous La 
None was appointed Governor of 
Sedan and immediate protector of 
the orphan heiress, while Jamets 
was consigned to the valour and 
fidelity of Schelandre. As the 
opportunity appeared favorable for 
causing the just punishment of an 
heretic to conduce to the power 
of his own family, Guise without 
much difficulty prevailed upon 
the Duke of Lorraine to endeavour 
to annex the Duchy to his own 
principality. A long, tedious, and 
uninteresting war ensued. The 
invading troops remained for 
months before the principal towns, 
slaughtering* the inoffensive and 
unarmed, and destroying the 
country they desired to possess. 
Sallies were likewise frequently 
made, and parties of unsuspect¬ 
ing soldiery were hurried into 
eternity, immersed in guilt to 
gratify the selfish and ungenerous 
ambition of their prince. For a 
time the oppressor triumphed, 
and the cause of the innocent and 
feeble seemed alike forsaken by 
God and man. But the hour of 
retribution, however late, never 
fails to ariive, for communities, if 
not individuals, receive even in 
the present world the just reward 
of their actions. These particu¬ 


lars, however, scarcely belong to 
the exclusive history of the 
League, though they form one 
of the lesser evils that grew from 
that mass of corruption, and the 
detail of deeper guilt and shame 
leaves in comparative obscurity 
the crimes and cruelties commit¬ 
ted in a distant province. 

After ravaging the County of 
Montbeliard, the Duke of Guise 
proceeded to Nerac, whither he 
had summoned an assembly of all 
the princes of his family. It was 
there agreed, after due delibera¬ 
tion, that the King should be called 
upon to co-operate more openly 
and heartily with the League, and 
to remove from his presence, and 
from the most important offices 
of State, all persons obnoxious to 
that patriotic association. That 
the Council of Trent should be 
published throughout the land, 
and the Holy Inquisition intro¬ 
duced as the best and most effec¬ 
tual means of disposing of the 
heretics and their secret suppor¬ 
ters : but that its officers should be 
either foreigners or, at least, entire 
strangers in the place where they 
were stationed. That certain 
towns should be required to be 
given up to the Chiefs of the 
League, with power to construct* 
fortifications and post garrisons in 
them at the expence of the dis¬ 
trict in which they were situated. 
That funds should be allotted 
from the public treasury for the 
maintenance of troops in Lorraine 
and on the adjoining frontiers, to 
repel any future invasion; and 
that for this purpose, the proper¬ 
ty of the heretics and their asso¬ 
ciates should be immediately con¬ 
fiscated and realized. That all 
who have professed or have been 
reputed to profess the heresy du- 
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ring cany period since the year 1560, 
should be taxed to the .amount of 
one-third or, at least, of one -fourth 
of their possessions, as long as the 
war may continue ; but that the 
Catholics should only be called 
upon to advance by way of loan 
one-tenth of their annual income. 
That in the first instance every 
means should be employed to 
compel the relatives of the here¬ 
tics to purchase their property in 
consideration of an abatement of 
one-fifth of its value ; but that if 
they were unable to do so, the 
actual purchaser should be secur¬ 
ed from all molestation hereafter. 
That the monies so levied should 
be applied to the payment of the 
debts incurred by the princes on 
account of this war ; and that the 
surplus should be committed to 
trusty persons who should be res¬ 
trained from appropriating it to 
any other purpose than that al¬ 
ready named. Finally, that no 
quarter should be granted to any 
person whomsoever, unless he 
gave good security to live thence¬ 
forth in the Catholic religion, 
renounced all claim for ever to 
his possessions, and held himself 
ready to serve for three years 
without pay or any other remu¬ 
neration. Such was the extraor¬ 
dinary and insolent memorial pre¬ 
sented to the King in the name 
of the Cardinal of Bourbon and 
the League. Many good Catho¬ 
lics, however, now perceived the 
real tendency of their leaders, and 
either totally abandoned the asso¬ 
ciation, or withdrew from it their 
active support. Henry III., 
though justly indignant, deemed 
it expedient to dissemble his re¬ 
sentment, and merely replied that 
he would submit it to his Council. 
But Guise despatched fresh mes¬ 
sengers from his government of 


Champagne, to insist on an im¬ 
mediate and satisfactory answer. 

Tlie conduct of his friends and 
allies must often have prompted in 
the mind of the unfortunate mo¬ 
narch a disadvantageous compa¬ 
rison between them and the per¬ 
secuted Huguenots. After the 
overthrow and dispersion of the 
Germans, the King of Navarre 
had retired to La Rochelle ; but 
whether in victory, or defeat, 
his claims were ever the same—- 
the restoration of the Edict of 
Poitiers, and freedom of con¬ 
science. The Protestant cause, 
how'ever, now sustained a great 
calamity, which is said to have 
drawn tears from its intrepid 
champion and the poignant ex¬ 
clamation that he had lost his 
right arm. On the 5th of Mai’ch 
the Prince of Coud6 died sud¬ 
denly, and, his body being opened, 
the traces of a violent and cau'stic 
poison were easily perceived. 
One of the officers of the Prince’s 
household, .Tohn Ancelin Brillaud, 
formerly advocate to the Parlia¬ 
ment of Bordeaux, was appre¬ 
hended on suspicion of being ac¬ 
cessory to his death, and, being 
convicted of the crime, was pub¬ 
licly quartered in the market¬ 
place of St. Jean d’Angely. The 
villain, while under torture, ac¬ 
cused the Princess of instigating 
him to the deed, and on this 
worthless evidence the unfortu¬ 
nate lady was confined six years 
in the castle of St. Jean d’Angely, 
and only recovered her liberty 
after Henry IV. had been firmly 
seated on the throne. Her life 
even would have been forfeited 
had she not happened to be preg- 
naqt, but on the 1st of Septem¬ 
ber she was safely delivered of a 
male infant, while coruscations 
in the air and thuuderings under 
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a clear sky, -according to the his¬ 
torian De Thou, celebrated the 
joyful event.* 

The Prince of Cond^ perished 
at the early age of thirty-five, 
regretted even by the Duke of 
Guise. With much of his fa¬ 
ther’s determined character, he 
was greatly inferior to him in 
ability, but his firm attachment 
to the Protestant faith, and his 
untiring energy, rendered his 
loss peculiarly disastrous at the 
present moment. The vulgar of 
all ranks of Catholics rejoiced 
at his death, and the Cardinal 
of Bourbon professed to regard 
it as a natural consequence of 
the Bull of Ex-coinmunication. 

The Parisians now carried their 
arrogance to such a point that 
the King’s forbearance was at last 
exhausted, and he determined at 
the eleventh hour to subdue his 
refractory subjects, and entirely 
suppress the Council of Sixteen. 
Consulting with Epernon, Ville- 
roy, and the Gueen Mother, on 
the steps to be taken for this pur¬ 
pose, the latter made use of a 
Plorentine proverb to the effect 
that before attacking a wasp’s 
nest, it is ^ell to protect the 
face. He acted on her hint, and 
commenced making his prepara¬ 
tions without ostentation or pa¬ 
rade. The Duke of Epernon ac¬ 
cordingly set out for his govern¬ 
ment of Normandy in order to 
secure Rouen, Honfleur, and 
Caen, and thus overawe the citi¬ 
zens of Paris. He failed indeed 
to get possession of Havre de 
Grace, because Guise had already 


gained over the Governor Andrew 
de Brancas, Lord of Villars, by 
persuading The Sixteen to pre¬ 
sent him with the sum of 30,000 
crowns. Villeroy was also un¬ 
successful in his negotiations to 
induce D’Entragues to give up 
Orleans; but on the other hand 
Marshal Biron arrived at Lagny 
with 4000 Swiss, and the Guards 
and Royal Archers were ordered 
to join their respective regiments. 
The Sixteen had proposed>to sur¬ 
prise the King on his return from 
Vincennes, on which occasions he 
was usually attended with a very 
small retinue, and • frequently 
without any, and to carry him off 
to Soissons, where the Duke of 
Guise had arrived, and by spread¬ 
ing a report that the Huguenot's 
had seized upon his Majesty, pro¬ 
bably induce a second massacre. 
Nicolas Poulain, however, duly 
informed Henry HI. of these and 
similar designs, and thus enabled 
him to frustrate them, though 
Villequier, the Governor of the 
city, persisted in making light of 
Poulain’s revelations, and declar¬ 
ed that his only object was to 
extort money. But the prepara¬ 
tions that were evidently being 
made by the King, convinced The 
Sixteen that they had no time to 
lose, if they would not be foiled* 
with their own weapons. They 
therefore wrote urgent letters to 
the Duke to come in person and 
direct their movements, and his 
sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, 
also pressed him nut to delay. 
Guise however contented himself 
at first with sending officers of 


* Charlotte dc la Tremouille not OJily married the Prince contrary to the wifilieft of 
her family, but even embraced Protestantism. There is no reason to doubt her affec¬ 
tion for her husband, but it is by no means improbable that she may have denounced 
to the Prince the peculations of ills unworthy servant, who—moved by revenge and 
a hope of Spanish gold—may thus have been led to commit the deed for which 
he justly suffered. Suspicions also fell on a Page, who fled immediately after th« 
Prince’s death. 
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experience to drill the burgher 
guard, hut secretly enjoined all 
his followers to enter tlie city by 
dillcrcnt gates, a few at a time, 
so as to avert suspicion. This 
proceeding likewise was commu¬ 
nicated to the King, who accord¬ 
ingly despatched President Bel- 
licvre to Soissons to forbid the 
Duke’s entrance into the capital. 
The Duke coldly replied that his 
intention was to proceed thither 
as a private individual without 
any attendants, to clear himself 
from the calumnies of his enemies, 
and to obtain some security for 
I he good treatment of the true 
believers who—he had much rea¬ 
son to fear—were placed in im¬ 
minent danger. Bellicvre repeat¬ 
ed that the King’s orders were 
positive, and at length extorted 
a promise from the Duke not to 
leave Soissons until he again 
heard i'rom him, engaging at the 
Bame time to procure him full sa¬ 
tisfaction on all the points of 
which he complained. It does 
not appear that this communica¬ 
tion over arrived, pr&bably be* 
cause of Henry the Third’s habi¬ 
tual procrastination, and perhaps 
also—as had Imppcned on a for¬ 
mer occasion—because there was 
not a sufficient sum in the trea- 
t sury to pay the expenses of a 
courier. But Ouise did not long 
remain in suspense, for, accompa¬ 
nied only by seven gentlemen, he 
struck off the main road'to avoid 
any messengers who miglit have 
been despatched to prohibit his 
nearer approach, and about noon 
of the 9th of May entered Pa¬ 
ris by the Porte St. Denis. The 
news of his arrival spread with 
marvellous rapidity. Crowds 
cumc flocking to see their loved 
idol p.iss. The streets, the win¬ 
dows, the roofs of the houses 


wore alive with eager faces and 
uplifted arms. The air re-echoed 
with repeated shouts of “Long 
live Guise.” The people press¬ 
ed on one another to touch his 
cloak, or his boot. Some extend¬ 
ed to him from afar their clasped 
hands, others bent the knee, or 
touching his garments with their 
rosary, devoutly raised it to their 
lips. Thousands preceded him, 
singing the burden of a song of 
triumph composed in honour of 
his victory over the Germans at 
Anneau : 

Vive* Henri! vivc Guise 1 

Vive le Pillier de 1’ li{?lise I 

They called him Saviour of 
Paris, Protector of the Catholics, 
Pillar of the Church. Flowers 
were showered upon his head, 
and branches strewed his path. 
Mademoiselle de Vitry, one of his 
mistresses, as she had previously 
been of Joyeuse and Epernon, 
raised her mask as lie passed, 
and exclaimed, “ Good Prince, 
since you are here, we are all 
saved !” Thus he slowly advanc¬ 
ed, hat in hand, wearing the fas¬ 
cinating smile that distinguished 
his family, bowing gratefully to 
the right and left,^ offering his 
liand to those who were nearest, 
waving it to those afar off, and 
directing a glance of recognition 
to the most remote. In this 
manner he arrived at the house 
of the Queen-mother, near the 
Church of St. Eustache. 

In the meantime the King had 
been deliberating in Council as to 
the expediency of potting him to 
death. The Corsican Colonel, 
Alphonso d’Ornano, and some of 
the members of the Quarante 
Cinq, advised that tlie Duke 
should be assassinated as he en¬ 
tered the palace ; and the Abbe 
d’ El bene observed—* * 11 is w ritten. 
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I will smite the shepherd and the 
sheep shall be scattered.” But 
the Chancellor Chiverney. Bellie- 
vre, La Guiche, and even the 
notorious Villequier, protested 
against the injustice of condemu> 
ing any man without first hearing 
his defence. Henry was still 
undecided when he heard that 
Guise had entered the palace. 
Dismounting from his horse at 
the residence of the Queen-mo¬ 
ther, Guise had proceeded to pay 
his respects to her Majesty. Af¬ 
ter giving him to understand that 
she altogether disapproved of liis 
coming to Paris under the exist¬ 
ing circumstances, Catherine set 
out for the Louvre, while the Duke 
walked by the side of her litter. 
As he approached the palace, his 
heart for a moment misgave him, 
for on bowing to Crillon, the 
Captain of the body-guard, that 
determined officer coldly fixed 
his eye upon him without return¬ 
ing his salute. But it was too late 
to listen to the voice of prudence, 
and he boldly traversed the dou¬ 
ble line of guards. Within the 
palace, gentlemen and archers 
were posted on every landing 
place, and i^ic courtiers, as he 
passed, rudely turned their backs 
upon him. A princess, it is said, 
privately whispered to him to be 
on his guard, for his death was 
being deliberated in Council. On 
this he involuntarily grasped the 
hilt of his sword, and assumed an 
attitude of* proud defiance. At 
that moment the doors were 
thrown open, and the King en¬ 
tered, accompanied by his more 
immediate counsellors. The Duke 
made a low obeisance, but Henry 
sternly reminded him that he hud 
forbidden him to approach *thc 
capital. Guise endeavoured to ex¬ 
cuse himself by alleging the ma¬ 


lice of his enemies, and pretended 
that he was nut aware his Ma¬ 
jesty’s orders had been so posi¬ 
tive. Henry on this turned to 
Bellitivrc, and demanded if he 
had not delivered them. The 
latter /eplied that he had been 
must explicit both in person and 
by letter. On this the Duke ob¬ 
served that he had received no 
written communication of any 
kind ; but Catherine drew the 
King aside, fearing he might be 
exasperated by the dispute, and 
warned him that any act of vio¬ 
lence would certainly occasion 
a revolt of the citizens. While 
these remarks were being made 
in a low tone of voice, Guise 
crossed over to the Queen-Cem- 
sort, and calmly exchanged a f(;w 
compliments with his royal rela¬ 
tive, though every eye was angri¬ 
ly bent on him, and there wore 
few present who would not have 
rejoiced at his death, and eviMi 
aided in his destruction. The 
King then turned to him and .said, 
that he could not yet judge whe¬ 
ther he had been caluiniiialed or 
not, but that the best proof of Ins 
innocence would ho the continu¬ 
ance of tranquillity and public 
order. The audience having thus 
terminated, the Duke of Guise 
respectfully withdrew, unnoticed • 
by the genlleincn in attendance, 
but greeted by the mob in the 
streets with rapturous exclama¬ 
tions. His progress to his own 
Hotel in the Hue St. Antoine was 
one continued ovation, and if in 
that moment of triumph and ex¬ 
ultation vague phantoms of ambi¬ 
tion arose before his mind, those 
alone may coridoinu him who 
have passed unscathed through a 
similar temptation. But he was 
fully aware ol ilie danger he had 
ao narrowly cacaped, and went 
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no mort! abroad without a numer¬ 
ous retinue of gentlemen, allarm- 
etl to the teeth. 

Next day a second conference 
took place between Catherine, 
Henry III. and Guise in the 
Queen’s garden, whither the 
Duke repaired, accompanied by 
some of his most devoted parti¬ 
sans. A renowned Captain nam¬ 
ed St. Paul, observing that the 
door-keeper was endeavouring to 
fasten the gate, thrust him back 
and forced liis way in with his 
companions. This interview led 
to no satisfactory conclusion, for 
Guise’s demands were justly 
deemed exorbitant. He insisted 
upon a war of extermination 
against the Huguenots, the im¬ 
mediate dismissal of Epernon 
and others of the royal favorites, 
and the promotion of his own 
friends to the charges thus ren¬ 
dered vacant. The King after¬ 
wards summoned to the Louvre 
the Provost of Trades and the 
chief officers of the Municipality, 
and gave orders that on the 
morrow they should go round the 
city with Yillequier and Francis 
D’O., and make an exact list 
of all the strangers who had 
arrived within the last few 
days, and that those who were 
^unable to give a good account of 
themselves should be compelled 
to take their departure forth Vvith. 
This measure was particularly 
directed against Guise’s satellites, 
who to the number of 15,000 
had secretly introduced them¬ 
selves within the walls. The at¬ 
tempt to get rid of them quietly 
was, however, frustrated by the 
connivance of the citizens who 
concealed their guests, and refus¬ 
ed to give any information on the 
subject. Irritated by this op¬ 
position to his orders, the King 


commanded 6000 Swiss and 
French guards to march in and 
overawe the people. At one 
o’clock on the morning of the 
12th, he himself went on horse¬ 
back to the Porte St. Honor6 to 
meet them, and positively forbade 
them to insult or in any way mo¬ 
lest the citizens. They then 
marched in with fifes playing and 
drums beating, and proceeded 
under the directions of Marshal 
Biron to occupy the Cemetery 
of the Innocents, the principal 
bridges, the Hotel de Ville, the 
Place de la Greve, the avenues to 
the Place Maubert, and the dif¬ 
ferent approaches to the Lovure. 
The palace was further guarded 
by a numerous body of troops, 
archers and gentlemen, but, by a 
strange oversight, the Rue St. 
Antoine, in which Guise resided, 
was left totally unguarded. It 
might be that the King wished 
to avoid giving him any cause of 
ollcnce, or of manifesting any ap¬ 
pearance of suspicion. In the 
morning the citizens were panic- 
stricken to find the streets occu¬ 
pied by armed soldiery, and a re¬ 
port w'as spread that Paris was 
to be given up to pil'age. It was 
also stated that twenty gibbets had 
been erected in the Court of the 
Louvre, and lists were handed 
about, purporting to be the names 
of those who W'ere destined to 
suffer. They were one hundred 
and twenty in all, headed by the 
Duke of Guise, and Comprising 
the most eminent preachers and 
leaders of the faction. The shops 
were closed, the tocsin sounded 
the alarm, and the burgher guard 
took up arms, and rallied round 
their Captains. V’^illequier soon 
afterwards rode through the prin¬ 
cipal streets, exhorting the citi¬ 
zens to open their shops, and 
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promising them every security 
against outrage. As the morning 
drew on, it became apparent that 
the soldiers had no ordeis to act, 
and the populace accordingly be¬ 
gan their preparations for assum¬ 
ing the offensive. It is impossi¬ 
ble to explain the King’s conduct, 
except by supposing that his mo¬ 
mentary firmness had already for¬ 
saken him. He had marched in 
a considerable body of troops with 
the avowed purpose of curbing 
the seditious, but when the mo¬ 
ment of action arrived, he refused 
to permit them to use their arras, 
and abandoned them a defenceless 
prey to the fury of the mob. 
'Fhe Queen-mother and Ville- 
quier, it is true, dissuaded him 
from allowing the soldiery to fire 
on the people, and it may well be 
conceived a painful and heart¬ 
rending duty to sanction the 
slaughter of fellow-countrymen 
and subjects. But when those 
subjects prove rebels to their 
prince and traitors to their coun¬ 
try’s laws, it becomes the sove¬ 
reign’s duty to repress outrage 
and violence with a strong arm, 
otherwise in vain does he wield 
the sword of justice.* His¬ 
tory teaches us that it is false 
humanity to spare the guilty on 
such occasions. Well-timed chas¬ 
tisement often prevents the per¬ 
petration of greater crimes, and 
promptitude and energy would 
generally obviate the terrible ef¬ 
fusion of blood that usually ac¬ 
companies popular revolutions, 
besides the demoralization of so¬ 


ciety that must inevitably thence 
ensue. 

On the present occasion the 
statue-like attitude of the soldie¬ 
ry inspired the citizens with hope 
and courage. They began there¬ 
fore to stretch chains across the 
streets, and to form barricades 
with carts, beams, casks of earth, 
and paving stones, j- 

Formidable missiles were also 
carried into the houses to be 
used from commanding win¬ 
dows and roofs. A collision seem¬ 
ed at one time inevitable at the 
March6 Neuf and at the Pont St. 
Michel, but Or nano and Dam- 
pierre were despatched in haste 
to restrain the military. Such 
imbecility naturally emboldened 
the rioters, while in the same pro¬ 
portion it disheartened the sol¬ 
diers, who were besides sufi'ering 
from fatigtie and hunger, for not 
a shop was opened, nor would any 
one supply them: while the in¬ 
fluence of liquor began to be very 
perceptible on the part of the 
mob. They had now assembled 
in great numbers on the Place 
Maubert, and Crillon at length 
received orders to disperse them. 
It was already too late. Barri¬ 
cades arose at the corners of eve¬ 
ry street, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the military ^ 
were hemmed in on all sides, like 
sheep in a fold. The students 
and the boatmen of the Seine 
were particularly active under 
the general superintendence of 
Count Brissuc. Formidable de¬ 
fences were soon advanced to 


* In the Jiiilogue hetween the Maheutre and the Manaiil, thp former says: “It 
is a i)ity thar you had not had to deal with the jircsent King (^llenr^ IV.) 1 Mispect 
lie would very sioon ^la^e .shut you up in your .slioij.s, and made you hide yoursulve.s in 
the bottom of your cellar.^, miserable drivellcis at. smi are. The late Kuig wasted too 
much time in t il 111 king. In such iiiaqiTs on-.-should alwins opjio-sc the. cniiiinence- 
ueiit, which is sure to he feeble, whereas (lies gradually gain .stri iigtli by delay, 

t Itwa-sfromtlie/a/rriMyiiesor —Aiiglue—caskMU butts, that the miiiieof bur- 

ricade was given totliecxtempuie fortilieation formed of .such loose and ready materials. • 
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within a hundred yards of the 
Louvre, and at intervals of thirty 
or forty yards a fresh barrier arose, 
flanked by musketeers. Stones 
were now thrown down upon the 
helpless soldiers, and their de¬ 
struction seemed imminent. The 
popular fury was principally di¬ 
rected against the Swiss, and a 
massacre of them commencetfat 
the Cemetery, and near the Place 
Maubert. Above sixty had al¬ 
ready fallen when Brissac hasten¬ 
ed up, attracted by the report of 
musketry, and found the Swiss 
on their knees, with their hands 
clasped in supplication, or ve¬ 
hemently making the sign of the 
Cross to prove that they were 
not heretics. Moved with com¬ 
passion, he induced the people to 
cease firing, and calling upon the 
Swiss to lay down their arms and 
shout Vive Guise! conducted 
them for safety to the Butchery 
of the Marche Neuf. Brissac 
was in fact the hero of the day. 
He was everywhere conspicuous, 
for he had determined to avenge 
a disparaging remark made by 
the King, because he had nut 
behaved very well at the battle 
of the Azores, when Philip Stroz- 
zi w'as slain. Henry III. then 
observed that Brissac was good 
.for nothing by sea or land. When 
therefore he beheld the soldiers 
completely inclosed and at his 
mercy, he exclaimed, “ At least 
the King will know to-day that 
1 have found my clement, and 
that if I am good for nothing by 
sea or land, 1 am worth something 
on the pavement. 

While these stirring events 
were passing in the streets of 
Paris, the Duke of Guise had re¬ 
mained in his own Hotel, which 
was filled with armed retainers, 
and had refused to go forth, not¬ 


withstanding the repeated mes¬ 
sages he received from the King, 
almost entreating him to use his 
influence to appease the populace. 
His reply was always the same, 
that he was not the keeper of 
these wild beasts that had 
broken loose, but which ought 
not to have been irritated. Late 
in the afternoon, however, when 
all idea of resistance was over, 
he proceeded from barricade to 
barricade, accompanied by the 
Archbishop of Lyons, and carry¬ 
ing merely a light cane in his 
hand, and exhorted the people 
to make a mild use of their victo¬ 
ry. lie then released the Swiss 
and French guards, restored them 
their arms, and desired St. Paul 
and Brissac to conduct them to 
the Louvre. Ilis moderation at 
this crisis was most praiseworthy, 
for had he really designed to de¬ 
throne Henry HI., he need only 
have remained in his Hotel, and 
in a few hours the crown would 
have been placed at his feet. But 
it is probable that he really aim¬ 
ed at the succession, and for this 
purpose it was necessary first of 
all that the Bourbon Princes 
should be excluded*by the voice 
of the nation. He also saved the 
lives of Biron and Bellidvrc, 
whom the rabble was about to 
sacrifice, and being anxious that 
the Queen of England should re¬ 
ceive a favorable report of the 
proceedings of this eventful day, 
he sent Brissac to her ambassador 
to offer his protection. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Stafford replied that he 
was satisfied with his Majesty’s 
protection, and could accept of 
no other. The Count then be¬ 
gan to excuse the conduct of the 
Duke of Guise in coming to 
Paris, on which the other observ¬ 
ed, that a subject’s first duty was 
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obedience to his sovereign, but 
that he should forward a faithful 
report of what had taken place to 
his royal mistress, who would then 
judge for herself. Brissac then 
warned him that the citizens 
were greatly infuriated against 
him on account of Elizabeth’s 
cruelty to the Queen of Scots. 
An act of justice, said Sir Edward, 
can never be termed cruelty, nor 
did he believe that the people 
bore any ill-will towards himself 
personally. “ Have you any 
arms ?” inquired Brissac. “ If 
you asked me that question,” an¬ 
swered the ambassador, “ as the 
intimate friend of your late uncle 
M. de Cosse, perhaps I might 
tell you : but in my official ca¬ 
pacity I can tell you nothing.” 
” But,” resumed Brissac, “ the 
people will be here immediately. 
They are persuaded that you have 
arms, and there is danger that the 
house may be forced.” ” There 
are two doors to this house,” 
replied Sir hldward, ” I shall 
close, and defend them both as 
long as 1 can, that all the world 
may know how foully the law of 
nations has been violated in my 
person.” Bfissac still persisted, 
“ Tell me then as a friend, I en¬ 
treat you, have you any arms ?” 
” Since you question me as a 
friend,” rejoined the ambassador, 
” I will answer you as a friend. 
Were I here merely as a private 
individual, 1 should certainly be 
possessed of arms, but being here 
as an ambassador, 1 have no other 
than public faith and national ho¬ 
nour.” ” I beseech you then,” said 
the Count, “close your doors.” 
“I shall do nothing of the kind,” 
replied the other. The house of 
an ambassador should be opei? to 
allr Besides 1 have not been sent 
to France to remain particularly 


itf Paris :—my post is beside his 
Majesty, wherever he may be.” 
Thus terminated the interview so 
highly honourable to the fearless 
and noble-minded representative 
of the English Court. 

The moderation of the Duke 
of Guise was, however, lightly 
esteemed by men of the world, 
and the event justified their pene¬ 
tration and judgment. The 
Prince of Parma observed that he 
ought to have borne in mind 
that when a subject draws the 
sword against his sovereign, he 
should throw away the scabbard. 
Pope Sixtus V. likewise evinced 
far more of the subtlety of the 
serpent than of the innocence of 
the dove in estimating the con¬ 
duct of the two great actors in this 
scene. When he heard that 
Guise had ventured into the 
Louvre unattended, he exclaimed, 

“ O the rash, imprudent man, to 
place himself thus in the hands of 
a Prince he has so grievously 
outraged !” But when he learn¬ 
ed that he had escaped without 
molestation, he again ejaculated ; 

“ O the cowardly Prince ! O the 
poor Prince! to allow such an 
opportunity to escape of freeing 
himself for ever of a man who 
seems born to be his destruction !” 

At a late hour of the day Ca- » 
therine de Medicis undertook to 
clfect a reconciliation with Guise. 
Siie was two hours in passing 
from the Louvre to the Rue St. 
Antoine, her litter being lifted 
over the barricades, not one of 
which would the people permit to 
be demolished, 'fhe conference 
began by the Duke complaining 
of the King’s suspicions of him¬ 
self, and of his violating the liber¬ 
ties of the citizens by introduc¬ 
ing a foreign garrison into the 
capital. The Queen-mother re- 
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plied that his only object was to 
expel all seditious strangers, and 
that his intentions had been 
grossly misinterpreted. They 
then entered upon the real busi¬ 
ness. Guise demanded that, in 
addition to the articles of the 
memorial lately forwarded from 
Nancy, he himself should be de¬ 
clared Lieutenant General of the 
kingdom, as his father had been 
under Francis II., in which case 
there w’ould very soon be only one 
religion in the land: that the 
Bourbon Princes be declared in¬ 
capable of succeeding to the 
Crow'n : that the States General 
be shortly convened in Paris, and 
the Constitution entirely remo¬ 
delled : that Lpernon, La Valette, 
Francis D’0.,the Marshalls Biron 
and De Retz, the Colonel Al- 
phonso d’Ornano, and many other 
favorites be disgraced, and their 
ofTices given to noblemen nomi¬ 
nated by himself: that several 
strong places be consigned to the 
custody of the chiefs of the 
League : that the Duke of Ma- 
yenne be appointed Admiral of 
France, and Brissac Governor of 
Paris, with the charge of Colonel- 
General of French Infantry ; and 
that the body-guard of Forty- 
Five be immediately dismissed. 
“These propositions evidently plac¬ 
ed the entire power of the State 
at the disposal of Guise, and it 
was mure than probable that the 
States of Paris would not long 
have permitted Henry III. to 
enjoy even the empty title of King 
of France. Catherine, however, 
dissembled her feelings, and pro¬ 


mised to obtain every satisfaction 
by the morrow. 

The night passed over without 
any disturbance, though an un¬ 
quiet and uneasy spirit was 
abroad. The burgher guard, in¬ 
deed, refused to receive the watch¬ 
word from the Provost of Trades 
and applied for it to the Duke.* 

The King’s counsellors were 
as usual divided in opinion. 
Chiverney, Villcroy, and Ville- 
quier advised him to remain in 
Paris, and negociate for better 
terms. But his mother and 
his truest friends pointed out 
the danger he hourly ran 
from any fresh impulse given 
to the mob, and urged him to 
make his escape while he yet had 
the power. This advice was the 
more agreeable to Henry, because 
being conscious of his own recent 
guilty intentions towards the 
Duke, he readily suspected him 
of meditating a similar deed. 

On the morrow, as the Oueen- 
mothor was proceeding to the 
Rue St. Antoine, according to her 
promise, a gentleman, while pre¬ 
tending to assist in lifting her lit¬ 
ter over the still undemolished 
barricades, whispere*d in her ear 
that a large body of the rabble 
had gone into the fields with the 
design of attacking the Louvre 
from the Porte Neuve, on which 
side it was totally unguarded. 
She instantly despatched a trusty 
messenger with the intelligence 
to the King, and continued her 
journey with the same apparent 
calmness. To gain time she ob¬ 
stinately canvassed every article. 


• In the early part, of this night the Leajruers carried a quantity of arms to the 
Convent of the Cordeliers, to be distributed amuhg the students, who were to invest 
the Louvre next day. These students lived out of college, aud only attended certain 
classes. They went by the name of GaUoches, tiecanse in wet weather they wore a 
thick shoe called Gallica:, foinicrly worn by tiic Gauls in the rainy season. 
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and protracted the conference 
for nearly two hours. At last 
Mainevilie, one of the Duke’s 
gentlemen, hastily entered the 
apartment and said something in 
a low tone. Guise instantly per¬ 
ceived that he had beeir duped, 
and exclaimed: ** Ah, Madam ! 
I am a lost man. While your 
Majesty is trifling with me, the 
King escapes to do me more harm 
than ever.” On receiving Cathe¬ 
rine’s message, Henry III. saun¬ 
tered from the Louvre to the 
Tuileries, stick in hand, as if to 
enjoy a walk in the garden. 
Turning aside to the royal stables 
he hastily mounted a swift horse, 
and accompanied only by fifteen 
or sixteen gentlemen, galloped 
out of the capital by the Porte 
Nouve. On reaching Chaillot he 
pulled up for an instant, and turn¬ 
ing round poured out a maledic¬ 
tion upon the city, declaring with 
an oath that he would never again 
enter itexcept through the breach. 
He slept that night at Trappes, 
and next day arrived at Chartres, 
where he was welcomed by the 
inhabitants with every demonstra¬ 
tion of respect, owing in a great 
measure to the loyal exhortations 
of their Bishop Nicolas de Thou. 
He was here soon afterwards join¬ 
ed by most of his household and 
Court, some on horseback, some 
on mules, and others again on foot, 
flying in confusion, and without 
luggage or attendants. The brave 
Crillon also prevailed upon the 
Swiss and French guards to re¬ 
main true to their allegiance, and 
marched at their head to protect 
the King’s person. 

The flight of the King from 
Paris had completely foiled the 
well-laid projects of the Duke, 
but he instantly adopted prompt 
measures to remedy the evil, and 
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to secure his own safety. The 
retreat of the guards facilitated 
his getting possession of the Bas¬ 
tille and other strong points of 
the city, though Colonel Alphon- 
so d’Ornano had in vain solicited 
the King’s permission to defend 
that fortress, so long the terror of 
the Parisians. Guise next pro¬ 
ceeded to change the municipal 
authorities, and persons devoted 
to his interests were placed in 
every situation of responsibility. 
Chapelle-Marteau was nominated 
Provost of Trades, and Bussy-le- 
Clerc was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the Bastille. Within a 
few days the Duke had made 
himself master of the Fort of Vin¬ 
cennes, St. Cloud, Lagny, Cha- 
renton, and other small towns in 
the neighbourhood. Corbeil of¬ 
fered some resistance, but Henry 
III. commanded the Governor 
Villers to surrender, in order to 
avoid an useless effusion of blood. 
Tristan dc Rostaing, Governor of 
Melun, also exhibited an unflinch¬ 
ing loyalty, and replied to a sum¬ 
mons to surrender, that he was too 
old to fear for himself, and that 
he should be proud to sacrifice 
his few remaining years in the 
service of his King. President 
llarlay likewise refused to sanc¬ 
tion the acts of the usurper, and . 
sternly remarked to Guise him¬ 
self that it was much to be re¬ 
gretted when the valet drove 
away the master. Hu also added 
that the magistrates had no long¬ 
er any power, since the Majesty 
of the throne had been violated. 
President Brisson, however, was 
more accommodating, and rati¬ 
fied the edicts submitted to him. 

Shortly after his arrival at 
Chartres, Henry III. addressed a 
circular letter to the Governors 
of the diflerent provinces and 
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towns of France to acquaint the;n 
with what iiad lately passed : but 
it was couched in such feeble, 
diffuse, and hesitating terms, that 
public feeling was enlisted in 
favor of the Duke of Guise, who 
boldly justified his conduct, and 
declared that he had repaired to 
Court to refute the calumnious as¬ 
sertions of his enemies, on which 
the King endeavoured illegally to 
coerce his faithful city of Paris, by 
secretly introducing a garrisob of 
mercenaries : that the citizens, 
without at all consulting him, had 
flown to arms in defence of their 
liberties, and their King stoleaway 
from his capital. llis private 
letters, however, were in a very 
different strain, and he earnestly 
besought his friends to assemble 
whatever armed force they could, 
and send him speedy succours. 
The authorities of Paris also 
adopted the version given by 
Guise, and protested that they 
had been compelled to act in sell- 
defence, owing to the machina¬ 
tions of the Duke of Pipernon and 
the other covert friends of Na¬ 
varre and the heretics. Guise 
himself ventured to address the 
King, professing his undeviating 
loyalty, but complaining of the 
injurious rumours that were 
afloat, and which were malicious¬ 
ly intended to warp his Majesty’s 
judgment. A deputation from the 
Parliament was commissioned 
to wait upon the King during 
his residence at Chartres, to be¬ 
seech him to return to bis loving 
city of Paris, and graciously to 
pardon the late unhappy tumult. 
Henry 111. replied that he was 
willing to accord forgiveness on 
seeing some sure signs of repent¬ 
ance, otherwise he should remove 
the Law Courts and the University 
to a more grateful locality and 


make that the capital of his king¬ 
dom. He was more mild, how¬ 
ever, in his answer to a deputa¬ 
tion from the chiefs of the 
League, supported indeed by ma¬ 
ny of the most respectable inhabi¬ 
tants of the metropolis. Their 
address was extremely humble 
and expressive of much contrition, 
but on its termination they pre¬ 
sented a memorial embodying 
the following demands t That he 
accord a full amnesty for the 
past ; that he dismiss Epernun 
and La Valette as abettors of 
heresy ; that he avail himself of 
the services of his Catholic Prin¬ 
ces and subjects for the extirpa¬ 
tion of the said heresy ; that he 
latilythc new appointments in 
the municipality ; that he name 
a Catholic successor ; and finally 
that he restore the ancient laws 
and usages of the kingdom, and 
empower the Parliaments to ex¬ 
amine all new edicts before cn- 
registeriug them. To this dicta¬ 
torial petition the King replied : 
That it was his intention to con¬ 
voke the States-General at Blois, 
when the affairs of the kingdom 
would he properly and calmly 
discussed ; that fr<«m his youth 
upward his conduct had given 
undeniable proofs of the since¬ 
rity of his attachment to the 
Church of Home ; that he was 
quite disposed to prevent the 
progress of heresy ; that he was 
aware of many abuses having 
crept into the administration of 
public affairs owing to the civil 
dissensions ; that he was ready to 
pardon the citizens of Paris 
whenever they truly returned to 
their duty ; and that be would 
act towards Epernon and La Va- 
leite with strict justice, nor should 
private partiality interfere with 
the welfare of his peopk. 
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Unable to induce the King to 
trust himself again in their hands, 
by either remonstrance or peti¬ 
tion presented to him oflicially, 
the Leaguers had recourse to an 
expedient which they imagined 
could not fail of success. A 
procession of Penitents proceed¬ 
ed on foot to Chartres. At their 
head walked Brother Angelus, 
lately the Count de Bonchage, 
with a crown of thorns on his 
head, and bearing a liuge cross on 
his shoulders, followed by a num¬ 
ber of persons representing the 
principal actors in our Lord’s 
Passion. This indecent and re¬ 
volting masquerade was rendered 
still more blasphemous by the 
solemn chaunting of Psalms and 
sacred Litanies. The King w<is 
attending Vespers when these 
mummers entered the Cathedral 
of Chartres. Chaunting the Mise¬ 
rere, they slowly made the cir¬ 
cuit of the interior of the holy 
edifice, while two sturdy Capu¬ 
chins scourged the shoulders of 
the mimic Christ. “ Strike 
•away ! strike hard !” exclaimed 
the dauntless Crillon. It is 
a coward, that assumed the cowl, 
that he miglft not have to bear 
arms.” By this mystery it was 
intended to be signified that as 
our Saviour forgave his persecu¬ 
tors, so should the King pardon 
his city of Paris. Many w’ere 
moved to tears with the spectacle, 
while others scoffed and railed at 
the actors, but all sensible men 
were grieved with an exhibition 
that plainly evinced the value at 
which their Sovereign’s judgment 
was estimated by the Leaguers. 
Marshal Biron, like ablunt soldier 
and an honest man, advised the 
King to arrest the entire gan^, as 
it probably concealed some of his 
worst enemies, who had only come 
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UP spy out. the nakedness of the 
land. Henry received them, 
however, very graciously, and re¬ 
peated his willingness to forget 
the past, whenever he perceived 
any certain tokens of a lively 
sorrow. 

The Queen-mother had in the 
meantime remained in Paris to 
watch the movements of the 
Leaguers, but she soon :dlowed 
herself to be beguiled by the 
Duke of Guise, Henry’s resent¬ 
ments were never proof against 
his habitual indolence, and though 
he felt much dissatisfied with 
Chiverney and Villeroy for re¬ 
commending pacific measures in 
preference to tempting the for¬ 
tune of war, he was nevertheless 
greatly influenced by their coun¬ 
sels. He therefore despatched 
his physician Miron and (’ount 
Schomberg to request his mother’s 
mediation with Guise, and their 
reconciliation was in some dcgreii 
facilitated by Kpernon’s volun¬ 
tary resignation of the Govern¬ 
ment of Normandy, wliich was 
immediately conferred on the 
Duke of Montpensier. Cathe¬ 
rine WHS induced to co-operate 
with Guise by his assurance that 
his only object w;is to secure the 
succession for his rclalive and her 
grandson, the Marquis Du Pont,, 
and she bad long been desirous 
to remove Epernon from the 
King’s person in the hope of re¬ 
covering her former influence 
over his irresolute mind. Many 
of the chief towns of the kingdom 
had sent deputations to the King 
to express their abhorrence of the 
conduct of the Parisians, and to 
entreat him to fix his residence 
within their walls. Lyons and 
Rouen were equally ambitious to 
obtain this honorable advantage, 
but the preference was given to ' 
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the latter on account of its vicinii^ 
to the capital. After a tedious cor- 
respondence and an incessant in¬ 
terchange of couriers, the terms 
of accommodation were at length 
arranged, but there is little doubt 
that it is hardly unfair to believe 
that Henry 111. never intended 
to adhere to them, for although 
he was almost invariably present 
at the meetings of his counsellors, 
he seldom appeared to take any 
interest in their discussfons, 
amusing himself with the most 
frivolous pastimes. By this new 
treaty the King assigned to the 
League for six years the fortified 
towns of Montreuil, Orleans, and 
Bourges, in addition to those 
previously accorded. He further 
promised to publish the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, with the 
exception of those that were con¬ 
trary to the time-honored liber¬ 
ties of the Gallican Cliurch; and 
to prosecute with vigour the war 
against the Huguenots, whose 
property was to be seized and 
confiscated, and the proceeds ap¬ 
plied to the maintenance of two 
armies, one in Dauphiny under 
Mayenne, the other in Poitou and 
Saintonge under a General to be 
nominated by the King, for Guise 
had determined not again to 
* leave the Court. The Duke of 
Guise was subsequently appoint¬ 
ed Commander-ill'Chief of the 
Gendarmerie, and Grand Master 
of the Royal Household, while 
the Cardinal of Bourbon was de¬ 
clared first Prince of the blood, 
with power to impose tribute, 
and his retainers were placed on 
the same footing as the King's, 
with the enjoyment of the same 
privileges and exemptions. 

On the 15lhof July the Edict 
of Reunion was published at 
Rouen. The preamble set forth 


the King’s zeal for the one true 
religion, which he was resolved 
to place on a secure foundation, 
and his earnest wish that all good 
Catholics should co-operate with 
him in effecting his desirable ob¬ 
ject : that as their souls were re¬ 
deemed by the blood of Christ, 
they and their posterity should 
form in him one body. He 
therefore pledged himself with all 
the solemnity of an oath to em¬ 
ploy his life and his utmost po¬ 
wer for the preservation of the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion, and to make no peace 
with the heretics, nor grant any 
Edicts in their favour. All prin¬ 
ces, nobles, gentlemen, ecclesi¬ 
astics, and subjects of all ranks 
and conditions, were required to 
take the same oath, and also that 
they would never submit to an 
heretical sovereign. No milita¬ 
ry, financial, or judicatorial office 
was thenceforth to be conferred 
on any but good Catholics, who 
should even be required to pro¬ 
duce a certificate of their ortho¬ 
doxy from their Bishop, Priest, 
or Curate, attested by six wit¬ 
nesses. They were also called 
upon to swear mutCal protection 
against the heretics, but to de¬ 
part from all other leagues and 
associations whatsoever. The 
King and his posterity were to 
be defended against all adversa¬ 
ries. The past was to be for¬ 
gotten as if it had never happen¬ 
ed, and all were to be deemed 
faithful and loyal subjects who 
now united with their King to 
eradicate heresy: while all who 
refused to sign this agreement 
were to be treated as rebels, and 
deprived of all rights and privi¬ 
leges whatsoever. This Edict was 
registered by the Parliament of 
Paris on the 2i8t, and proclaimed 
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in the squares and public places, 
by the sworn crier and trumpeter 
amid the enthusiastic shouts of 
the populace. The Huguenots 
on the other hand w'erc filled w'itli 
dismay, and very many abjured 
a faith which seemed doomed 
to certain and speedy destruction. 
But at the same time not a few 
of the moderate Catholics wore 
grieved to see the royal authori¬ 
ty so abused, and the Duke of 
Nevers positively refused to sign 
the declaration, until the King 
himself reminded him that all re¬ 
cusants would be treated as re¬ 
bels. Though opposed to here¬ 
sy, he was a staunch supporter of 
the ancient usages of the realm, 
and objected to any alteration 
being introduced into the law of 
succession. 

P’rora Rouen Henry 111. pro¬ 
ceeded to Mantes, where he was 
joined by the two Queens, after 
which he repaired to Chartres, 
while Catherine de Medicis re¬ 
turned to Paris, and accompanied 
the Duke of Guise to the pre¬ 
sence of his injured sovereign. 
The conference between the King 
and his haughiy subject was a 
matter-piece'ftf hypocrisy and dis¬ 
simulation : the one aiiecting all 
humility and contrition, while 
the other displayed unbounded 
cordiality and affection.* 

It was evident that neither 
looked upon the reconciliation in 
any other light than as a means 
of temporizing, and that the 
great struggle for supremacy was 
yet to be decided. Indeed, the 
treaty was no sooner executed 
than infringed, the Leaguers had 
covenanted to give up the Bas¬ 


tille, but which they still retained, 
while the King reff^sed to sur¬ 
render the citadel of Orleans, af¬ 
firming that it was the insignifi¬ 
cant town of Dour Ians that had 
been specified, nor did he dis¬ 
band his obnoxious body-guard. 
He also declined going to Paris, 
as his time would be fully occu¬ 
pied in making preparations for 
the approaching assembly of the 
States. The Army destined for 
Poifou he committed to the Duke 
of Nevers, who, though he had 
long borne the Leaguers much 
ill-will, at first refused to accept 
the command on plea of old age, 
but urged the King to proclaim a 
crusade against the heretics un¬ 
der the sanction and benediction 
of the Pontiff, when those who 
could not serve in person should 
be compelled to supply the funds 
necessary for the war. To prove 
his sincerity and disinterested¬ 
ness, he offered to equip at his 
own expense a hundred gentle¬ 
men and to serve at their head. 
The Army sent into Dauphiny 
was miserably ineflicient, and 
proved unable to cope with the 
Protestants under the gallant 
Lesdiguieres, with whom La Va- 
lette—in conformity with instruc¬ 
tions transmitted by his brother 
—had concluded an alliance, of- • 
feiisive and defensive, as soon as 
he heard of Mayenne’s approach* 
The King further evinced the 
unfriendliness of his feelings to¬ 
wards Guise, by placing his en¬ 
tire confidence in Marshal D’Au- 
mont, Nicholas de Kambouillet, 
Ornano, and others well known 
to be inimical to the .Duke: 
while he disgraced without ex- 


* It is thus described by De Thoii: “ Guisiutu cum summa deinisaiune in speciem 
ad salutatiouem se iuelinantcm, Bex sereno vuitu ac pari benigiiitate erexit, et corn- 
plexus cst, summaque utrinque dissiinulatioue, qualiter in aulis fieri ossuerit res per- 
acta.” 
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planation the Cli^incellur C}i{>- 
verney, the Secretaries Villeroy 
and Pinart, the Presidents Bel- 
li^vre and Uoulurt, and all whom 
he suspected of being secretly 
partial to the great Chief of the 
League. The seals were given 
to Francis de Montholon, a gen¬ 
tleman of approved integrity and 
loyalty, at the recomiuendation of 
tlie Puke of Nevers, and even 
the Queen-mother found her¬ 
self disregarded and laid aiHde. 
Henry’s dislike to Villeroy is 
easily explained, thougii the latter 
stoutly protests his innocence, 
and affirms with many assevera¬ 
tions that he acted only in strict 
accordance with the instructions 
he received. This might be so. 
]n a moment of caprice or ill- 
temper Henry III. may have 
been surprised into affixing his 
signature to a paper that autho¬ 
rized the most flagrant outrage 
against the liberty, and endanger¬ 
ed the life of his greatest favorite. 
This is possible, but it would nut 
render the instrument of wrath 
less odious. But as Villeroy ac¬ 
knowledges that he had been once 
grossly insulted by Epernon, and 
could obtain no redress from the 
King, there seems too much rea¬ 
son to believe—judging by the 
4 common standard of human frail¬ 


ty—that personal revenge had 
much to do with the following 
incident.* 

The Duke of Epernon, after 
taking leave of the King, proceed¬ 
ed to visit his governments of 
Anjou, Tours, Poitou, the An- 
goumuis and Saintonge. After 
confirming the loyalty of the inha¬ 
bitants of Loches and strengthen¬ 
ing the citadel, he repaired to 
Angouldme, where he was received 
with the usual demonstrations of 
popular respect. The Mayor hap¬ 
pened to be an ardent partisan of 
the League, and soon arranged 
a well planned scheme for seizing 
on the castle. Circumstances 
seemed to favor his design. The 
Governor, Epernon’s cousin, hud 
gone forth with the principal part 
of the garrison on an expedition 
against the Huguenots, and the 
Duke himself usually resided in 
an old mansion, known as the 
Chateau du Roi, possessing hard¬ 
ly any means of defence except 
some old stone towers. One day 
while Epernon was in his cham¬ 
ber preparing to go to Mass, 
and conversing with some friends 
about a libel against his Majesty 
that had lately basn published 
in Paris, a noise was heard in the 
ante-chamber, and several pistol- 
shots were fired. Some of the 


* lilpeniou one day called him in tlic royal presence “ petit coquio,” and said that 
he was like a restive horse and wanted the spurs, lie seems to have entertained 
doubts of his sincerity and good faith, which one can hardly avoid sharing, even at 
the risk of being thought uncharitable, when it is remembered that Villeroy was Se- 
l-retarv of Stale under three such very ditferent nionarchs as Charles IX., Henry III., 
and llenry 1V'., nut to mention the intrigues he was incessantly cundnctiiig while a 
luembcr oi the League. His own version of the aflair at Augouleinc exonerates him¬ 
self to a certain degree, but it is impossible not to riso from the perusal of his me¬ 
moirs with a vague unpleasant feeling that “this man is not honest/’ He declares 
that the king had sent a courier to Augouleme to forbid the authorities to receive any 
one whomsoever into their town, who might be likely to dictate the line of conduct 
tliey were to pursue. The courier, however, did not arrive till three days after Eper- 
uon had been received within the walls. But the Mayor’s brother-in-law secretly des- 
puU‘hcd a conlidential messenger to Villeroj', bv whom he was introduced to Henry 
ill., otfering to elose the gates of the town upon*i<fpernott the tirst tune he issued forth, 
or even to seize his person. The king accepted the offer and gave the requisite autho* 
rity, hut strictly enjoined that no personal violence should be suffered by the Duke, 
be.t Olid the temporary loss of liberty. 
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attendants rushed in, exclaiming 
that the Mayor was coming with 
armed men to murder the Duke. 
On this Epernon hastened into an 
inner apartment, somewhat difii- 
cult of access, and there resolved 
to defend himself to the last. A 
confused conflict ensued, in which 
the Ma^or was mortally wounded 
and his companions obliged to 
take refuge in one of the tow> 
crs. The tocsin, however, had 
pealed forth its notes of alarm, 
and the populace ran to arms 
under the impression that it was 
some attempt of the Huguenots, 
liarricudes were formed close up 
to the house, and some vigorous 
assaults were given and repulsed. 
The Duchess happened to be in 
the Cathedral at the time, but, 
hearing the tumult, and likewise 
imagining that the Protestants 
were attacking the tower, she na¬ 
turally endeavoured to rejoin her 
husband. Being recognised, she 
was made prisoner by the rioters, 
and her two attendants, in attempt¬ 
ing to deiend her, were killed 
beiorc her eyes. Many gentle¬ 
men attached to the Duke were 
also placed in conflnement, but 
not othervr^sc ill-treated. No¬ 
thing could intimidate Epernon. 
He '.owed that he would give no 
quarter to the traitors who might 
lall into his hands, and encourag¬ 
ed his brave little garrison to 
hold out till succours could 
arrive. Their greatest distress 
arose from the warrt of water, fur 
the well in tl.e court-yard was in 
the power of the mob, and 
their entire stock of provisions 


oonsisted of four bottles of wine 
and a small quantity of bread. 
The troops in thc^ citadel were 
unfortunately afraid to act, for 
the deputy-governor had been 
enticed to the Mayor’s house un¬ 
der p/etcnce that a plot had been 
discovered and was there arrested. 
Hut after thirty hours of anxious 
suspense the soldiers of M. de 
Tagent returned from their expe¬ 
dition, and some of iho most in¬ 
fluential inhabitants of the town 
showing themselves adverse to the 
violence of the rabble, a parley 
took place which terminated in a 
salistaclory manner. The cour¬ 
age and resolution displayed by 
Epernon throughout this trying 
aflair were only equalled by his 
moderation in success. No one 
suffered death, though several 
were obliged to quit the town, 
and the usual honours were re¬ 
fused to the deceased Mayor be¬ 
cause he had fallen with arms in 
his hands, fighting against the 
King’s repiescntative. 

'Jhc Military operations of the 
preceding spring and summer are 
too insignificant to be recorded. 
A war of detachments continued 
to be waged, that served no otlier 
purpose than embittering the feel¬ 
ings of animosity already enter¬ 
tained by the couteiiding patties.. 
The country was rendered deso¬ 
late, the defenceless were reduced 
to utter misery, and rebgion, tiie 
excuse for all this suflering and 
sin, was remembered only as a 
watch-w'oid to slaughter, not aa 
the rule and comfort of life. 

( To be Continued.) 
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THE HOPE THOU GAYEST. 


As odtentimes the perfumed breeze 'will bear 
Earth’s fragrance to the lonely bark at sea, 

Telling of spicy groves and flowerets rare.— 

So hath the Mope thou gavest been to me : 

A reminiscence mid life’s toil and care, 

Of thoughts more holy and of things more fair— 

As through the loophole of a Captive’s cell 
Struggles at eve one transitory raj', 

Recalling sunny scenes remembered well 
Where he, a happy child, was wont to play ; 

That Mope of thee would soothe my heart’s distress 
With images of long lost happiness— 

As in a sick man’s chamber at dead night. 
When all beside are slumbering around, 

He, with pain sleepless, listening to the sound 
Of the cluck’s ceaseless ticking; to his sight 
How grateful then that one dim candle’s light 
Which like a guard and comrade seems to be ! 

So, amid prospects dark, the Hope of 'Fhee 
Shone like a cheering star, remote but bright— 
As when a man, who long the fullest measure 
Of poverty’s worst ills hath borne, perchance 
Discovereth at last a hidden treasure ; 

How doth his heart for very gladness dance ! 

Or as a Mother clasps her new born boy 
When first the fountain of her love he drains, ^ 
And vieweth him with pride, and in her joy 
No mote remembereth her former pains ; 

Such was the change and such the extasy 
The Hope thou gavest hath conferred on me— 

As after an Eclipse returning light 
Seems with more splendor to illume the scene * 

So then my heart’s new happiness was bright 
As dark before had its dejection been ; 

And 1 remembered from that hour no more 
The doubts and anguish I had borne before— 

As unto travellers on a winter’s niglit 
When heavily and fast comes down the snow, 

A moonbeam bursting like a smile of light 
Through a dense cloud, gives coirtfort as they go ; 

So through the over-l-owering gloom of sadness 
Broke that dear Hope, a ray of glorious gladness— 
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And as a Liglit-liouse on a*vave-worn I'ock, 
Casts ever on the Sea its blessed ligiit, 

And all unshaken by the billow’s shock, 

Like Mere}' watcheth all the weary night, 

And still alike in calm and tempest stands 
To guide the homeward steering barV aright, 

Lest having ’scap^'d unscathed from foreign lauds, 
And crossed in safety Ocean’s heaving wave. 

Her crd^»^hould mev^,t upon their native sands 
The unkind welcome of a watery grave : 

The Hope thou gavest hath been such to me— 
Yes, dearest one, the beacon of in^ life 
Through passion’s tempests and ’mill worldly strife 
Hath been that Hope of Thee ! 

Directing me while wandeting afar, 

As guides the mariner the Polar star 
Over the trackless Sea! 


VOL. It.—NO. XI. 
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CHAMPERNOWNE. 

A T A 1j S« 

i3|) ^aul !3eni0on. 

“ Our own weakness shows us what we are.” 

Uyuon. 


CIT^tipter SSI. 

1 TRY TO CO OUT TO INDIA. 


Potuit teiuii liflere ligno, 

Inter Vita; Mnrtisque vias 
Nimium gracili liniite ducto ! 

Medea. 


Motley’s the only wear ! I in¬ 
wardly exclaimed, as I determin¬ 
ed to drop the domino of obser¬ 
vation and join in the fooling 
myself. Taeut.-Col. Dagon sat 
at the end of the cuddy tabic ; 
Mrs. Major Lurcher on his right, 
a young Engineer, named Tre¬ 
vor, on his left ; beyond him 
little Captain Wigyins : beyond 
Mrs. Major Lurcher, Edward 
Champernowne. We five form¬ 
ed a party by ourselves, and if 
not very select, we made up for 
our promiscuoiisncss by good tem¬ 
per and high spirits. Walking 
about deck, as we came down 
, Southampton water, I had fallen 
into company with certain fashi¬ 
onable clerks and stylish trades¬ 
men, to whom the first-class ca¬ 
bin had given the privilege of 
appearing in the character of 
gentlemen—for the voyage, and 
with them, I confess, I felt at 
some loss : their pretensions were 
80 high their sentiments—so low, 
that I could neither grapple with 
the one or growl in the other. 
But wp had no affectations at our 
dinner corner : Dagon was a roar¬ 
ing sensualist, with puffy lips and 


eyes like boiled gooseberries; 
vulgar beyond censure, and good- 
natured to folly: Mrs. Lurcher, 
though not at all plain in features, 
was exceedingly so in language ; 
and little Wiggins was an adven¬ 
turer, with a variety of characters 
and behaviours, ready for exhibi¬ 
tion, like dissolving views : he 
had selected one however out of 
the collection which suited bis 
present friends very well. This 
gentleman was a nail-maker, 
yclept ‘ Captain,’ by virtue of 
having formerly commanded cer¬ 
tain small ciafts, such as the 
Richard Cohdeiif the Mary Jane, 
the Hamlet, ^c.; vessels which 1 
suppose do sometimes reach some¬ 
where, or they would not be en¬ 
trusted with freight, but which 
appear to suffer cruelly from 
tempests and other dangers, and 
are generally met out at sea, by 
larger ships, dismasted. Trevor 
was dark and handsome, a cos¬ 
mopolitan philosopher evidently 
in character, and very easy and 
genial in manner ; now returning 
to India, it appeared, from sick 
leave. He was distinguished for 
the nice conduct of an eye-glass, 
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his manoeuvres with which sup¬ 
plied the place of those gestures 
which illustrate the conversation 
of more animated nations than 
ourselves. 1 like a mannerism of 
this kind ; it serves to lesson the 
oppressiveness of what Balzac 
calls—“le calme absolu des Ang¬ 
lais, des sauvages, des orientaux, 
et des diplomates consommes.” 

Well, as I said before, Colonel 
Dagun sat at the end of the cuddy- 
table : it was our first dinner on 
board, and 1 did not know then 
the names 1 have introduced, 
but 1 use them to prevent con¬ 
fusion. Determined to throw 
myself on the public, the best 
opening seemed to be to attack 
the cuisine. “ This soup,” cried 
I, “ reminds one of jEsop’s fable 
of the dog and the shadow: a 
stream of water with a bone dropt 
into it.” 

“ Yes,” said Trevor, letting his 
glass fall out of his eye and 
laughing, “ or of Hood’s Ger¬ 
man broth, with such a flavour 
of beef in it as should be pro¬ 
duced by a cow slipping into the 
Rhine.” 

My example was not thrown 
away. Shortly after a turkey 
was set before Dagon ; a turkey, 
it must be confessed, with rather 
an aquiline contour of breast, 
if I may use the term. Dagon 
looked with a withering expres¬ 
sion of countenance first from the 
fowl to the steward, and then 
from the steward to the fowl ; 
at length sifting the latter bodi¬ 
ly out of its dish at the end of 
his fork, he exclaimed in a thick 
undertone, “ What the devil do 
you call this ?” 

” Boiled turkey, sir,” replied 
the steward, adding, in a winning 
whisper, ‘‘stuffed with truffles.” 


•“ Stuffed with charcoal, sir,” 
cried the Colonel: “ where the 
devil is the meat ?” 

“ The thin ones are the ten- 
dcrest, sir,” murmured the tran¬ 
quil steward. The Colonel look¬ 
ed upon him with terrific stern¬ 
ness for a few seconds, and then 
raising his voice that his joke 
might not be lust upon the more 
distant audience, he said—” Well 
sir, go and give my compliments 
to tlfb purser, and tell him if tliis 
thing is what he calls turkey in 
Europe, it is not what / call tur¬ 
key in Asia.” As tins mot was 
supposed to be final, the Colonel 
glanced round for applause, and 
then, set resolutely to business, at¬ 
tacking the corporeal frame of the 
aquiline turkey with the same 
gusto with which he had damag¬ 
ed its reputation. 

“Mr. I'revor,” saidl\Trs.Lurch¬ 
er, “ it is a long time since I have 
seen you : bound again, like us, 
for the North West, eli ? But 
you do not mean to say that you 
are coming out again without a 
wife V' 

“ Matrimony,” said Trevor, “ is 
like a chemical expeiiment: the 
ingredients may amalgamate, or 
there may be an explosion. Be¬ 
ing blown up, you know, would 
be rather a bore.” 

“Lord!” cried Mrs. Lurcher, 
“ you might have given it a trial; 
there is what 1 call matrimony 
on trial.” 

“ What is that ?” inquired 
Trevor, leaning forwards on his 
arms, with his glass firmly fixed 
in his eye. 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Lpreher, 
with perfect calmness, “ you 
might have married and brought 
your wife out, and if she did not 
suit, and you wanted to get rid of 
her, sent her to the 11 ills, where 
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she would soon have wanted /o 
get rid of you, and when two 
people are agreed, you know, they 
can do anything.” 

Trevor dropt his glass out of 
his eye, and, looking at me, burst 
out laughing. 

“ That’s what wo call an ex¬ 
perimental trip in the dockyard,” 
said little Wiggins with a grin. 

“ But,” said Trevor, “ if the 
trial succeeds, surely the time 
of probation should terminate, 
and matrimony be placed final¬ 
ly on a less precarious foot¬ 
ing ?” 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Lur¬ 
cher, “ if two people love each 
other, why then they are: 
they pull together like a pair 
of bullocks : the wife may be in 
the Hills, and the husband in the 
plains, but she’ll be whimpering 
up there, and he’ll be as dull as 
ditch-water down yonder.” Whilst 
she was saying this, 'rrevor was 
looking at me all the time, and I 
felt sure he had drawn the remark 
out of her, lest 1 should hastily 
judge of her, and think her en¬ 
tirely without feeling and prin¬ 
ciple. 

Colonel Dagon almost every 
night of his life passed through 
three moods. He was first a lit¬ 
tle peevish and fretful: this was as 
dinner drew near : anxiety peep¬ 
ed out of his eye, and his nerves 
appeared affected by the approach 
of the crisis. But soup once 
secured, this passed away. Then 
came a silent interregnum, when 
the heavy meats were got in for 
the night, and this again over, he 
entererd into his second or com¬ 
municative mood, during wdiich 
he made jokes, told stories, chaff¬ 
ed the servants, and performed 
other like pleasantries, the whole 
exhibition being freely irrigated 


with champagne, if he could get 
it, and beer if he could not. 

The third mood was philoso¬ 
phic : the Colonel’s system may 
have been founded upon that of 
Ficlite, as it contained a vast deal 
of the “ absolute Ego” in it, but 
be that as it may, it was develop¬ 
ed by brandy and water. He 
was talkative in this mood, but 
not to the public : he required 
then a single, silent and confiden¬ 
tial auditor, and if this indivi¬ 
dual listened attentively, without 
opening his lips, the Colonel 
would be much pleased with him, 
and would mention him to others 
as “ an uncommon conversable 
fellow.” 

To-night the Colonel having 
stow'ed away the valuable part of 
his freight, and having arrived at 
that period when he always took 
a little nip of neat brandy, to pre¬ 
vent, as he used to say in his jo¬ 
cular manner, the cargo from shift¬ 
ing, commenced a story for tlie 
entertainment of'I’revor and Wig¬ 
gins. I seized the opportunity 
of having a talk with Mrs. Lurch¬ 
er, who 1 was sure must be a 
character. 1 found that she did 
herself much inju^ice by her 
coarse remarks ; that she was a 
sensible woman, and thoroughly 
schooled down by time and expe¬ 
rience into taking a quiet view of 
life herself at any rate, wliatever 
latitude she might be disposed to 
extend to others. She was per¬ 
haps forty, but retained traces of 
great personal beauty : her aqui¬ 
line nose, large eyes and small 
mouth reminded me, when I first 
saw her, a little of Margaret. By 
the time dinner was over we 
were fairly beyond the Needles, 
and there began to be considerable 
motion of the ship. Tiiis was the 
signal for many departures, some 
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of a sudden and headlong descrip¬ 
tion, and others more concealed 
and excused to friends by the 
cheerful pretext of “ taking a peep 
how they are getting on on deck.” 
I saw poor Trevor’s jaw begin to 
sink, and his cheek to pale, and 
when at last he lost all command 
of his eye-glass, I felt that go he 
must, and he went. Whilst 1 was 
still talking to Mrs. Lurcher, a 
benevolent looking man, with a 
bald head and very large black 
whiskers and inoustacho came and 
joined us from another table : 
“ This is my husband,” said the 
lady, and Lurcher and I bowed. 
“ [ have just drawn “ Monday 
from 10 to 11 A. M.” in the Gib¬ 
raltar lottery,” said the Major. 
“ Have you, indeed ?” I replied, 
not having any idea of what he was 
talking about. “ Yes,” said he, 
“ and I will sell it you for £15, 
or back all Sunday against it, live 
to two in sovereigns.” I declin¬ 
ed both proposals. He then of¬ 
fered to play me at ecartc, or 
get up a rubber of whist for my 
especial amusement. 1 declined 
these further proposals, though it 
was rather hard to do so, as Lurch¬ 
er was verjj bland, spoke very 
softly, and seemed to shine with 
goodness and virtue. A sickly- 
looking young man happening to 
pass, spoke casually to Lurcher. 
When he was gone. Lurcher said 
to me, “ it is no use that fellow 
going out again ; lie’ll die the first 
year.” 

“ Oh,” said T, “ I don’t know, 
these sickly men live a long 
time.” Lurcher immediately took 
a large memorandum book from 
his pocket and said, “Perhaps 
you would like to back that 
opinion : I take the first year, 
counting from his landing ; you 
have the field ; what odds do you 


give It was no use : I was 
obliged to make a memo, that I 
bet Major Lurcher, (*a Major I did 
not know,) seven gold mohurs, (a 
coin I did not know,) to three, 
that Skeleton Smith, (a stranger I 
did 1100 know,) would not die till 
after a year of India, (a climate 
I did not know). Satisfied with 
the benevolent action he had per¬ 
formed, Lurcher bid me "ood 
evening with an almost apostolic 
expression of countenance, and 
moved to another table. 

“ What do you think of him ?” 
asked Mrs. Lurcher, pointing to 
her departing husband. 

“ He seems a very amiable plea¬ 
sant person,” I said. 

“ He’s the best fellow in the 
world,” said she, as she was rising 
to go to her cabin, “ but I’ll put you 
up to a dodge; as you are not so old 
as you will be, always keep your 
pockets buttoned with Lurcher, 
and then you’ll do: do you twig?” 

I did. Little Wiggins had gone 
on deck: Dagon and 1 were left 
alone : there was no escape: I 
was secured as the auditor of the 
philosophic mood. It would tire 
the reader were I to recount tho 
Colonel’s conversation as much as 
the conversation itself tirod me 
that night : but as it was all 
pretty much of the same complex- • 
ion, a specimen will perhaps give 
an adequate idea of it. 1 must 
tell you first of all that he had 
asked me my name. “ Leave 
mo alone I tell them ; I am getting 
an old man and must not be put 
out. 1 am fond, you know, of my 
comforts, but they are very sim¬ 
ple : just a plain dish, welLcooked, 
a glass of sound beer, and then shut 
up shop with a little brandy and 
wat. r. I remember a follow say¬ 
ing to ms, ‘ Dagon, you never 
drink colfee?’ ‘No,’ said 1, ‘I 
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think it heating,’ and so I do. 
No—1 tell the fellows, it is all 
very well for you youngsters to 
play tricks, but my time is past, 
and 1 must attend to my habits. 
But the youngsters are very fond 
of me, Mr. Chamberlain." 

“ Champernowne," 1 mildly in¬ 
terposed. 

“ Of course, yes, Champer¬ 
nowne, I beg your pardon ; oh 
lord ! the lads are very fond of 
me—very fond. They say * Rt’s 
come ami dine with old Dagon,’ 
and so they drive down to my 
place, and one of them begins, 

‘ Colonel, we want to taste your 
champagne.’ ‘ Devil a drop,’ 
say 1, ‘ you may have brandy 
and water to your liking—hut no 
champagne to-day, 1 can tell you.’ 
They know what this means, and 
next day clown they come, and I 
give them a drop of champagne : 
none of your damned gooseberry 
humbug, but a good sound wine, 
genuine grape and no mistake, 
and as cold as the North Pole. 
But this is only in our play-time 
you know, Mr. Chesterfield.” 

1 made no correction this time. 

“ Play’s play and work’s work, 
none of your tricks, 1 tell them, 
and the chaps know this, and 
they say, ‘ Dagon’s a devilish 
. good fellow over a bottle of wine ; 
but, by gad, don’t try it on with 
him at parade.’ No—I should 
think not; 1 should like to see the 
man who woiild do it. Some 
impudent fellow, I don’tknow who 
it was—a clever scoundrel I dare 
say—the lines are not without 
ability—scratched up on the wall 
at coffee shop— 

‘ Dagon’s a divle 
At drawing a cork, 

But, lord, at the drill 
He’s a regular Turk.’ 

Impudent dog—though I believe 
he was about right: but the fact 


is. Chesterfield, I am not so 
young as I was, etc. etc. etc." 

This lasted, perhaps, say two 
hours and a half, by which time 
the Colonel, who was a nice judge 
of his own capabilities, had drunk 
just as much brandy and water 
as he could conveniently carry 
straight to his cabin. In fact I 
am not sure that to-nigl»t he had 
not drunk a little more : perhaps, 
however, he had not allowed for 
the motion of the ship; but he 
certainly did not walk very stea¬ 
dily, as he bid me good night, 
and started for his cabin. The 
saloon was now half empty, and 
as 1 was drooping for want of a 
cigar, I determined to go on deck 
and smoko one. It was a rough 
night: a disastrous kind of moon¬ 
light showed the white crests of 
the waves, for Phoebe was in pur- 
turbation, shrouded with films 
and troubled on all sides with 
swift vapors and blinding clouds, 
like a soul in search of truth, and 
fated not to find it. And as I 
leant over the side and peered 
out into the weird waste of waters, 
perhaps a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment and disgust came over me, 
that it should be my«iot in life to 
mingle with Dagons and Lurch¬ 
ers, but 1 felt sure there must be 
gentler and purer spirits that 
would come to light hereafter; 
and, moreover, 1 fore.saw that 
whatever Indian society was, there 
could be no legitimate escape 
from it in India, and therefore, to 
begin at once and make the best 
of it was the only plan. And I 
endorse that idea from experience 
now : any attempt at select society 
in India ends in the most miserable 
cliq^uism, and no improvement in 
the tone of our community can be 
anticipated from excluding people, 
except indeed those guilty of 
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crimes, like stealing or cheating. 
There was another consolation 
with regard to Indian society 
founded on far higher grounds, 
but 1 did not apprehc'ud it then, 
and was not to learn it till after¬ 
wards, from a loftier mind than 
my own. To me, thus leaning 
over the side and musing, came 
up Captain Wiggins. 

“ We are going to have a rough 
night,” said he. 

“It looks like it,” said I. 

“You do not suffer?” asked 
the Captain. 

“ No,” I replied, “ I come 
from the coast; I have been on 
the sea all my life : many’s the 
rough night I have weathered 
on board a Brixham yawl, along 
with the fishermen,” [one does 
seem to have gone through a 
great deal—after dinner.] 

“ She steers very wildly,” said 
Wiggins, “ 1 have been standing 
at the wheel: and look here,” 
pointing to certain loose spars, 
ropes, and odds and ends lying 
about the deck, “1 do not call this 
ship-shape. 1 hear she was in 
London last Saturday, and the 
upholstery was not finished when 
we left Southampton, we brought 
the carpenters down the water 
with us.” 'i'he ** Hardirige” was 
a new vessel, very handsomely fit¬ 
ted up and conveniently arrang¬ 
ed, but there did seem truth in 
what Wiggins said, that she hud 
started in a great hurry. 

On comparing notes, Wiggins 
and 1 found we occupied the same 
cabin. It was forward, and open¬ 
ed into a little saloon. 

We determined to turn in, as it 
was getting late, and just as we 
reached the door of the cabin, its 
other two occupants (there were 
four berths) appeared. One was 
a very neat little man, whom i 


afterwards learnt to he a Hong- 
Kong merchant of .the name of 
Halbert, and the other a very 
grimy Captain of Infantry. W^ig- 
gins began repeating his suspi¬ 
cions about the undue haste with 
which the vessel had been dis¬ 
patched, to Mr. Halbert, who, I 
observed, did not take the slight¬ 
est interest in the subject, but 
proceeded to undress, throwing 
in only polite cjaculaiions, such 
as * indeed,” “ really,” “ 'pon 
my word, too bad,” and the like. 

The undressing of Mr. Halbert 
formed a contrast to that of the 
grimy Captain. The former had 
a masterly carpet-bag, opening 
with a springy alacrity to one of 
three keys suspended by a black 
ribbon from its master’s neck. 
Everything that he wanted seem¬ 
ed to come out exactly in the or¬ 
der that he wished it to come out, 
and as he did a great many things 
at himself in the way of lip-salvo 
and so on, it w.as very well such 
complete order reigned in his 
equipments. The grimy Cap¬ 
tain’s wardrope was contained in 
a hat box, the key of vvliiijli, to 
begin with, he entirely lost, un¬ 
til, after incredible searching in 
grimy pockets, it turned iip in 
his cigar- case. 

Then when the hat box was • 
opened, the only thing the Cap¬ 
tain wanted—his night-cap—was 
missing, and could not be reco¬ 
vered, until, after another incre¬ 
dible search, it fell, in a sadly 
grimy state, out of an old po¬ 
lished leather boot. At last we 
got to bed, but before five minutes 
had elapsed, the roar oil steam 
through the funnel, and the al¬ 
tered motion of the ship, shew¬ 
ed us we had stopped. Captain 
Wiggins leapt into his slippers. 

“ 1 never like their stopping,” said 
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he, “ r am an old hand at engines, 
and there’s something wrong.” 
On this he left the cabin. I 
made some remark to Mr. Hal¬ 
bert, to the effect that an acci¬ 
dent had probably occurred, but 
he only responded that navigation 
was a subject with which he was 
not at all acquainted. The old 
hand at engines soon returned, 
informing us very cheerfully that 
it was all right, only the crank- 
pin had got red hot.” I must con¬ 
fess that if he had come down 
with a face of despair, and have 
told us that we were all done for, 
because the crank-pin had got red- 
hot, I should have received the an¬ 
nouncement with equal credulity. 

All in bed again ; steam turned 
on, and forward motion of the 
ship as before, but alas! no sleep. 
It was evidently getting rougher, 
and in a few minutes a cry of 
“ Steward, steward, steward !” 
arose from the next cabin opening 
into our little saloon, apparently 
from two or three voices in chorus. 
Now I had happened to observe 
our steward asleep in a corner of 
the great saloon, which was a trifle 
less than a quarter of a mile 
from where we were, and I was 
prepared to expect that the party 
in question would not come. He 
‘'did not, and the roaring conti¬ 
nued. “ What’s up now,” cried 
Captain Wiggins, again leaping in¬ 
to the vigilant slippers, and rush¬ 
ing to the rescue. “ What’s up !” 
answered the gentlemen in dis¬ 
tress, “ why, the cabin’s half full 
of water !” This was an hyper¬ 
bole, and the fact it represented 
really was, that the port was leak¬ 
ing. Captain Wiggins rushed on 
deck, and shortly afterwards came 
down again in loud altercation with 
a sailor, who faddlcd a little at 
‘ the port with a turn-screw, and 


having done no good whatever, 
made his departure in a very sul¬ 
ky temper. My turn came next, 
for the port in our cabin was just 
over my berth, and gush, gush, 
in came the water above mv head, 
and trickled down the panel, with 
a faint phosphoric light, under 
the bed clothes. “ Hollo !” said 
Wiggins in bed for the third time, 
“ anything more ?” It was a 
hopeless business, so 1 deter¬ 
mined to jest. “ I am taking a 
little cold port and water,” said I: 

a good thing at night, but it is 
a bore one cannot get a grilled 
bone.” 

“ Ha, ha, that’s a good one,” 
said Wiggins, “ but upon my 
word it’s too bad of the Compa¬ 
ny.” Well—another attempt at 
sleep ; no, it was not to be. For 
as ill-luck would have it, there 
was a bull-dog chained up not far 
from our saloon, and this brute, 
interpreting ns it appeared a little 
rolling on the part of a loose 
block into a hostile demonstration, 
began barking in a furious man¬ 
ner, and if it could have broken 
its chain, would have gone in at 
the block in no time. Poor Wig¬ 
gins told us this, who was oblig¬ 
ed to go and see what was the 
matter, and who came back, hav¬ 
ing reconciled parties by removing 
the block to another place. But 
the infernal brute—this Cerberus 
—this evil Phitonian beast—hav¬ 
ing once commenced barking un¬ 
der a misapprehension, now con¬ 
tinued to do so from a distemper¬ 
ed sense of humour, and legions 
of Wigginses could never have 
stopt him. However most of us 
who could hear him were by this 
time wet and weary, and had got 
beyond caring much about any 
thing. But a most humourous 
effect was produced by one old 
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gentleman thinking it his duty to 
answer the dog, as if it would 
never do to allow such conduct 
to pass unnoticed. First there 
would be a pause, and no sounds 
heard but the sea and the creak¬ 
ing of the ship : then would come 

“ Bow wow, wow, wow, wow wow,” 

and after this had quite ceased, 
a loud thick cry of “ Damned 
brute.” Then another pause, 
another bark, and another de¬ 
scription of the dog in the same 
words, and so on for ever. And 
what made it much more funny 
to me was, that I at once recog¬ 
nised the voice to be that of Da- 
gon. You must remember these 
scenes were enacted in very dim 
light, there being only a small 
night lamp in the little saloon, 
and this will sufficiently complete 
the outline to give you an idea of 
how uncomfortable we were. We 
stopt several times in the night, 
and though it was very cheerful 
to know it was only the crank-pin, 
I confess to having thought that 
if it could have been managed 
(but I know nothing about engi¬ 
neering) it would have been bet¬ 
ter either to> have a crank-pin 
that did not want to get red-hot, 
or that need not stop the ship 
when it did. 

However the morning came at 
last, and I having scarcely slept 
a wink till it did come, then fell 
oflp and awoke no more till twelve 
o’clock, when I found our cabin 
deserted, save of the grimy Cap¬ 
tain, who was making rather a 
lame attempt at shaving, having, 
as I firmly believe, only obtained 
his razor and shaving brush after 
incredible searches in his shoes 
and other places where they ought 
not to have been. 

VOf,. 11,—Ko. XI. 


* I called out to the steward to 
bring some tea, and .this tea, as it 
happened, was brought to me ac¬ 
cordingly, but in the most marvel¬ 
lous manner. For exactly as 
the steward entered the cabin, 
there came such a stupendous 
roll of the ship, that he made 
a headlong descant upon me, and 
exactly catching the edge of my 
berth with the tea cup, contrived 
to tj^row the whole of the tea in 
my face, and to drop the broken 
china on the floor. Immediately 
afterwards arose such fearful 
noises overhead, that notwith¬ 
standing my nights in the Brixham 
yawls, 1 was very speedily in my 
pea jacket and trousers, and on the 
scene of action. It was chiefly 
from the lower deck the noises 
proceeded, and their cause was, 
that all kinds of things being there 
stowed awa,y but unlashed, were 
now, from the extraordinary mo¬ 
tion of the ship, rolling from side 
to side. It was really dangerous 
to move along: bars of iron, casks, 
troughs, heaven knows what, 
made desperate attempts at your 
life, and I had a narrow escape 
from the cow-house, whicli came 
down upon me like the car of Jug- 
gernath, and as I slipped aside, 
struck with one corner ihc door of 
the purser’s cabin, and shivered it * 
to pieces. A knot of peojdc were 
collected on the cuddy-stairs, and 
from them 1 soon learnt that the 
rudder had just snapt in two, 
which of course accounted for the 
reckless rolling. In about an 
hour’s time, however, a gallant 
sailor managed, by being let down 
with a rope from the stcrif, to se¬ 
cure a chain to the lower part of 
the rudder, helow where it wa;- 
broken, and with this chain at¬ 
tached to the capstan a rude kind 
of steering was irislilulcd. and we 
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turned the ship’s head homewardu. 
Amongst the_^ people on the cud¬ 
dy stairs was the Mail Agent ■ 
“ Always the way,” cried he, 
“ with your damned glm-crack 
improvements, a flat-bottomed 
tub with a lot of bricks on one side, 
to keep her straight in the wa¬ 
ter ! A piano in the saloon, and 
a rudder tliat they picked up at a 
Custom House sale.” This I ex¬ 
pect was more a stroke at the 
commercial marine than anything 
else, and must be taken cum gram, 
emanating, as it did, from a verit¬ 
able Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s 
Navy, albeit of thirty-seven years 
staruling. The rolling now some • 
what abated, but the progress of 
the ship was very slow : the en¬ 
gines worked badly, and the wag¬ 
gish crank-pin, not content with 
the games which he had played 
all night under more allowable cir¬ 
cumstances, now gave pennanent 
trouble, binding somebody’s h.it- 
box in a corner by the cuddy- 
door, I took a seat on it to watch 
the progress of events. There 
was only one person in the cuddy 
at all, Mr. Halbert, calmly seated 
at a wiiting desk and attempting 
to achieve letters, which, finding 
impracticable, he employed liim- 
self in the examinalion ol ac- 
. counts. Most of the cuddy-stair 
people were got up in rough coats 
and glazed hats in character with 
the weather, but Halbert, true to 
his utter repudiation of interest 
in, or knowledge of, marine mat¬ 
ters, was dressed in his usual pale¬ 
tot and pepper-and-salt trousers, 
and sat working away without 
paying jthe least attention to any¬ 
thing that was happening in con¬ 
nexion with the ship. From 
where I was sitting two other 
persons were in sight, a ste¬ 
ward working hard, but rather 


dolefully, in his shirt sleeves, at. a 
pump, and the cook, who, with 
snatches of song and whistling, 
was plying what appeared a per¬ 
fectly Sisyphian task. For not to 
mention that all his materials and 
utensils were constantly eluding 
his grasp and flying in devious 
directions ; twice the oven door 
burst open during a lurch, and 
the labors of the previous half- 
hour were launched, en masse, into 
a pit of ruin: catastrophes which 
he met on both occasions with 
cheerfully trolling out— 

“ Thus, Bol», here’s I'un, 

M)!eli with saddles on, 
liking tins with spurs on, 

I'lidding sticks with lashes on, 

Dairy maids, ete, etc.” 

liy the time it was four o’clock, 
however, certain disastrous vi¬ 
ands—“ funeral baked meats” 
were prepared, and the dole¬ 
ful steward stopped his pump 
to blow a bugle, though, as he 
was thinking a good deal more 
of the chops of her infernal 
channel than of the Roast Beef 
of Old lingland, his performance 
bore very few symptoms of a 
tunc. Only about eight answer* 
ed the summons, and we sat down 
drearily enough t® our plates 
secured by the fiddles, managing, 
after great efforts and much la¬ 
ceration of the cheek from our 
forks, to secure a little food, 
which tasted painfully like lea¬ 
ther and garbage, but was sweet¬ 
ened to my palate by the recollec¬ 
tion of the Democritus who had 
prepared it. 

The conversation was of course 
marine, a few of the less sanguine 
narrating appalling shipwrecks and 
misfortunes at sea of which they 
had read : all talking in some way 
of this dreadful element, in whose 
power we seemed to have, in a 
measure, fallen. Even Mr. Hal- 
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bert was led away into remark¬ 
ing that injury to a fine vessel 
like the “ Hardinge" would af¬ 
fect the Company’s dividends. 

After dinner I returned to some¬ 
body’s hat-box, and as it was now 
getting dusk, water gaining on 
the ship, and the engines doing 
but feeble work, 1 turned my 
thoughts to t)»e subject of being 
drowned. Only two things came 
into my mind: one was 1 did so 
wish I had been engaged to Mar¬ 
garet before it happened, and the 
other 1 hoped that it would not 
choke and stifle one much, and 
that that fellow’s report, who was 
all but lost, might be true, that 
drowning was rather pleasant than 
otherwise, and was like heavy 
sleep, with music in it. 

liut I never once thought of 
God or my soul, and I expect 
that many who put off the consi¬ 
deration of such subjects to a 
more convenient season, find that 
the hour of danger, at least, is one 
of the most inconvenient times for 
the purpose they could have cho¬ 
sen. Whilst 1 was thus despond¬ 
ing on the hat-box, a young man 
of rather a pale and pimply appear¬ 
ance came up and said, “ 1 have 
been calculating, and I think we 
shall run aground, aboutmidnight, 
on Portland island.” This was 
encouraging. To him succeeded 
a stewardess, who, grown exceed¬ 
ingly familiar from fear, said to 
*ne—“ I say, aint it a crying 
shame that that purser won’t go 
ashore and stop there? it’s all 
along of him : he’s wrecked two 
vessels already: he’s a regular 
Jonah, and I’m blessed if it aint 
a pity he won’t stop on dry land 
when he gets there, or else be 
drowned and have it over.” * 

“ Land in sight,” cried little 
Wiggins, running down the cud- 


dg stairs, fearfully marine in ap¬ 
pearance, with a tarpauling coat 
on .-itul a telescope tfnder his arm. 
“ Land in sight! and we are in 
smoother water already.” This 
dear soul, coming with his plea¬ 
sant evangel, quite cheered my 
heart, and I thought no more of 
the liorrid stifling waters, but 
felt certain that I was destined to 
marry Margaret after all. 

In about Inlf an hour from this 
time, the motion of the ship was 
very much lessened, and as I 
went up on deck, the black shore 
was visible close at hand, loom¬ 
ing in the dying twilight. There 
seemed to be a great head-land, 
and at the bottom of it many 
lights twinkled over the ridges 
of the sea, and appeared to sliow 
the presence of a village or small 
port, 'riiere was a dispute as to 
where we were ; the Captain had 
never been in these parls before, 
and knew nothing about it; a De¬ 
vonshire sailor swore the head¬ 
land was the Start Point, and the 
Mail Agent swore it was not, but 
on the contrary was liury Head, 

“ as if the KJeet hatt never lain 
in Torbay in tiie war time, 1 
suppose,” lie added. The Cap¬ 
tain stood on tlie paddle-hox, 
and as he had a fearful sore- 
throat, and was muffled up, his 
hoarse commands had to be pass¬ 
ed down hy others to like men 
working tiie capstan. Amidst 
the light driz/.ling rain and the 
darkening night, tiic deeply-spok¬ 
en orders alternated, “star-board ! 
steady ! port!” and amongst these 
again, every now and then fiom 
the bows, came the ringing shout 
of the leadsman—“ fiy the 
mark, nineteen.” There was 
plenty of water, but they deter¬ 
mined not to venture nearer; so 
' Ease her,’ ‘ stop her,’ is shouted 
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down to tlif' enffineer : the steam 
roars through tlie funnel; “ Let 
go,” thundeni out the first ofllcer, 
and the anchor rattles with its 
iron chain into the sea. We are 
safe. In a few minutes nows 
came up from the saloon, that a 
clergyman on board had been 
asked to offer thanks to God for 
deliverance. As I was going 
down the cuddy stairs I was sur¬ 
prised to meet Halbert coming 
up. I could not forbear to touch 
him gently on the arm and whis¬ 
per the word “ Prayer,” point¬ 
ing down below. He replied, “ T 
make it a rule never to interfere 
in the Captain’s arrangements.” 

After prayer, tea-cups and sau¬ 
cers began to rattle, the fume of 
tea arose and the scent of toast : 
pale and rather crumpled ladies 
appeared from unknown recesses; 
liUroher was there and Dagon was 
there, and even the sea-beaten 


Trevor made Iris appearance, and 
the chaos grew into a social 
world. The purser came up in a 
very pleasing manner, and sip¬ 
ping a little rum and water, said, 
“ She’s got 40 fathom of chain 
cable out, and nothing but a hur¬ 
ricane can move her.” 

” I say, Champernowne,” inter¬ 
rupted Lurcher, “ Skeleton Smith 
is so knocked up, he has deter¬ 
mined to go by long seas.” 

“ Poor fellow !” said I, “ I 
think he is right.” 

” Long seas is thought heal¬ 
thy,” continued Lurcher. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I trust he 
may derive benefit from the voy¬ 
age.” 

“ It affects the odds,” said 
Lurcher, “ I think you should 
say nine gold mohurs.” 

” Nine to three, eh ?” And 
out came the large pocket-book.* 


Chapter IV. 

1 SAY WHAT I MKANT TO HAVE SAID IN CHAPTER I. 


“ ( Jotild love p.art tliufi ? Was it not well to speak, 

'I’ll have spekeii oiiee ? It eimld not but be well.” 

Tknnyssn. 


The Mail Agent was right. 
We had anchored in the mouth of 
Torbay, where the Fleet had lain 
in the war-time: and as 1 paced 
the deck in the fresh breezy morn¬ 
ing, the familiar shore seemed to 
wear a smile of welcome, at least 
in the fanciful eyes of its own nurs¬ 
ling. We were not more than 
ten miles from Ottery, nor four 
by sea, 'from another place, but 


the ship-people would not disclose 
their plans, and were rather hos¬ 
tile to our going on shore, and, 
to tell the truth, now the fare¬ 
well was over, 1 was not anxious 
to have another scene, and it 
seemed better in every respect 
that 1 should not go home. How¬ 
ever the news of the Indian Mail 
steamer being in the bay soon 
spread about, and by night one 


• As it would not be quite fair to the P. and O. S. N, Company to iimujine a failure 
of one of their vessels, it may be mentioned (haitlie incident described in Chapter 
III. is I'oumled on fuels; and a fullaeeonut of the disaster may be met w'ith in the 
life of the Kevd. 11. \V. Fo.\, page 182. 
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of our grardeners came on board 
with a letter from Mary. After 
a great many questions about what 
had brought us back, and many 
sweet expressions of sisterly kind¬ 
ness, she wrote—“ We were so 
amused with your little adven¬ 
ture at Dame Pentecost’s. Mrs. 
Baker went down on receiving 
your note, but the old Uamc 
was much better, and has since 
got quite well.” It had so hap¬ 
pened that on getting into the 
railway carriage, the day Mr. 
Blessington gave me such a 
chance of being too late, I had 
found some very agreeable and 
talkative people, and so, chatting 
with them, and afterwards being 
immersed in London and steam¬ 
ers, and all kinds of things, I 
had hardly ever thought again of 
Dame Pentecost. But when my 
sister mentioned her name, the 
whole scene came into my mind, 
and I determined to send the lit¬ 
tle memo, the Dame had given 
me, to Mary, for any enquiries 
she liked to make. So I went 
down into my cabin to get it, for 
1 remembered I had put it into 
my mother’s daguerreotype. On 
opening my carpet bag, and fish¬ 
ing out the picture, however, I 
found that it had got wet, as, in¬ 
deed, most of my things had, 
from the leaking of the port, and 
the glass being edged with wood 
had become tight, and as it did 
not fall out, I was not reminded 
that the memo, was behind the 
plate. 

At least this is what I con¬ 
jecture to have been the case, be¬ 
cause all, of course, I can re¬ 
member now is, that I looked for 
it and did not find it. If I had 
found it then, it would have •al¬ 
tered my destiny in life. And so 
■We go on blindly working the 


wjll of God, believing indeed, 
most of us, that Providence 
draws the rough outline of our 
lives, but falsely deeming that 
the details are filled in by our 
own little hands. And this is be¬ 
cause we cannot grasp the Uni¬ 
versal, nor realise what would 
seem to us the condescension of 
the Great Intellect in directing 
the falling sparrow or numbering 
the single hair, 

JJot being able then to find the 
scrap of paper, I told Mary in 
my answer that the old Dame 
had given me a memorandum, 
as I supposed about some child 
or children entrusted to her, but 
that I had mislaid it, and that she 
(Mary) might ask the Dame, if 
she liked, what it was. And so 
this matter ended for the present. 

All Thursday was spent on 
board, but on Friday morning 
Trevor, who was walking on deck 
with me, looked so wistfully at 
the shore, (for he hated the sea.) 
that I proposed to show him the 
river Dart which he had never 
seen. So after breakfast, making 
our escape in a Brixham boat, wc 
hired a gig in that town and drove 
to Totness, which is famous, first 
historically, as having been the 
place where, many years ago, 
Brutus landed on his arrival from 
Troy ; and secondly socially, fora * 
certain foolish liquor made of malt 
and surnamed ” Under-ground,” 
pale in color and withal pleasant 
to the taste. Trevor had rather 
a weak head, and it seemed to 
get weaker after a glass or two of 
the local ale, so that by the time 
we got into our boat to go down 
the river, he was very 'cheerful 
and obliging. It would be out of 
the way to sing the praises of the 
Dart: particularly, as according 
to good Michael Drayton, she has 
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a very fair opinion of herself, for 
she is made to say with much 
complacency in the Poly-olbion— 

“ There’s not the proudest flood 
That falls betwixt the Mount and Ex¬ 
moor shall make Rood 
Her royalty with mine.” 

Suffice it to relate that after a 
delightful row, broken with bits 
of sailing along reaches where it 
was practicable, and enlivened 
with many songs of joy from 
Trevor, who, as the peasantry 
picturesquely call it, was a ICttle 
“ fresh” from the Under-ground, 
we arrived finally at Dartmouth. 
Trevor, who was a regular Lon¬ 
doner, was amazed at this ancient 
sea- port: anything so “ confound¬ 
edly culm” he had never witness¬ 
ed, and when an old gentleman at 
the Inn in a pig-tail, began talk¬ 
ing of Lord Eldon, the cflcct 
became dream-like and startling. 
And so by twilight crossing to 
Brixliam, we went on board again 
with great success. During our 
absence another steamer had ar¬ 
rived from Southampton, and they 
had already begun to sldft the car¬ 
go and luggage out of the “ Har- 
diiige." That night, over the 
endearments of a cigar, 1 gather¬ 
ed from the first officer that we 
should not stait before Sunday 
morning, and 1 inwardly deter- 
, mined to make my escape for a 
few hours the next day, and so 
get out of the bustle and noise. 

Saturday came, a charming 
autumn morning of amber gleams 
and fitful overshadowings, with 
a light brisk breeze over the 
sea: nothing could have suited 
my purpose better, and, as luck 
would have it, a pleasure boat 
came off from Torquay in hopes 
of being hired,—hopes which I 
swiftly fulfilled, and so taking 
charge of the ribbons of the 
“ If aterwitch," started in famous 


style for (I am afraid the reader 
guesses)—Marycombe. We were 
soon round the eastern headland, 
and in half an hour’s time, the 
white cottages were peeping out 
of their shady gardens above our 
heads. I effected a landing just 
below where the Talbots lived, 
and, scrambling up the cliff', and 
entering a little wicket, 1 reached 
the lower lawn,—and here was 
M argaret sitting by herself. She 
was drawing, and turned rather 
away from the West, so that she 
had not observed my boat coming 
up, and was naturally rather sur¬ 
prised at seeing me. “ What, 
Mr. Champernowne,” she cried, 
“ still in England—we heard of 
your ship being in the bay, but 
we supposed you would be off 
again directly; this is an unex¬ 
pected pleasure.” 

“ How is Mrs. Talbot ?” asked 
I. 

“ She has gone to Tor Abbey, 
to the chapel there, and will not 
be back till night.” 

Then Margaret asked about our 
disaster, and 1 gave her the out¬ 
line of the story. After this, I 
began—“ Our last evening, Miss 
Talbot, was very different to what 
I had wished ; I wanted to have 
had a little quiet chat with you 
and Mama, but our gay friend 
kept us all laughing, so that I said 
nothing of what 1 meant to say.” 

“ It was provoking,” said Mar¬ 
garet, “ of Mr. Worthington to 
come that night of all others." 

“ Because if I had had an op- 
portunity,” 1 went on, “ I wanted 
so much to ask you, if, in case of 
our intercourse having been plea¬ 
sant, and you’re thinking that 
the hours we had spent together 
were not wholly without memo¬ 
ries, not lightly to be parted with, 
whether—" 
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" Oh ! it was a wretched fare¬ 
well evening,” interrupted Mar¬ 
garet ; “we were giggling and 
laughing all the time.” 

“ But what I meant was,” I 
continued, “ that my dear Miss 
Talbot, though possibly our inter¬ 
course may have seemed to you 
only a friendship, that to me—” 

“ I assure you we miss you 
horridly,” again interrupted Mar¬ 
garet. 

“ You are very kind to say 
so,” I replied, “ but I cannot deny 
myself the hope, that if it is not 
so already, that had circumstances 
permitted, our friendship, much 
as 1 value even that, would have 
deepened into —” 

“ Is that the boat you came 
in ?” asked Margaret, pointing 
down to the Wulcrwitch, 

“ Yes,” said I, “ and that boat 
without her rudder ; drifting on 
the sea would only be a feeble 
type of my aimless and hopeless 
career, unless 1 can in some way 
assure myself that the acquaint¬ 
ance so happily formed in this 
little cottage will be something 
not to pass away, but—” 

“ IIow long is it?” asked Mar¬ 
garet, “ since you first called on 
us ?” 

“ The sands of time cannot be 
counted,” said 1, “ when the glass 
is turned by the glowing hands.” 

“Ah! Tennyson’s lines,” said 
Margaret, “ are they not pretty ?” 

“ They are pretty to every 
body,” I replied, “ but perhaps 
prettier just now to me, because 
they harmonise with my state of 
mind. For though, my dear Miss 
Talbot, 1 may have been dull in 
intimating the nature of my fecl- 
yet 1 cannot allow anoPlicr 
opportunity to elapse without—" 
1 broke down for a moment. 


Without what ?” asked Mar¬ 
garet, with a wicked little smile. 

“ I don’t know, darling Mar¬ 
garet,” I cried suddenly, seizing 
her hand, and covering it with 
kisses, “ but 1 love you madly, 
and if you don’t love me in re¬ 
turn, 1 shall die.” 

“ I don’t think you love me,” 
she said gently, looking me in the 
face. 

“I swear, Margaret,” I an¬ 
swered vehemently, “ by every 
thing that is sacred in life, in 
earth, in heaven, that 1 love you 
as 1 know I ought not to love 
any one but God.” 

“ Let us go and try some of 
our old music,” said Margaret, 
rising from her seat, and disen¬ 
gaging her hand from mine. 

“ No, my dearest*Miss Tal¬ 
bot,” cried I, “ 1 can never be 
happy again unless you answer 
me. For mere pity’s sake say 
Yes or No : for it would be more 
bearable to me to bear No than 
to wait.” 

She sat down again and turned 
a little pale. We neither of us 
spoke for a minute or so. At 
last she said, looking very kindly 
at me, “ But, Edward, how could 
it be ?” 

That was enough ; ratified by 
the fiBst sweetest kiss not refus- * 
ed : and so tenderly linked arm in 
arm we paced up and down the 
little soft lawn together, and I 
employed all the eloquence of 
youth and love to show Margaret 
clearly that there were no sort 
of obstacles in the way of our 
happiness which could not bo 
easily overcome. 

And she believed me, as firmly 
as I believed myself. 

That hour, which past so swift¬ 
ly, and yet in which we said so 
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much forms an isolated scene in n/y 
life, and, with greater than Dutch 
fidelity, can memory at will depict 
its every minutest detail. Mar¬ 
garet was dressed in a black silk 
gown, with a green plaid shawl, 
and her straw bonnet was trim¬ 
med with artificial holly leaves and 
berries. I can sec her cameo 
broach; I could describe her 
rings : I can feel now, on my 
hand, the texture of her shawi. 
And there was something so ten¬ 
der in the aspect of the garden 
and the landscape of the long 
sea-reach to eastward. How 
beautiful the silent decay of the 
shrubs, the breathless ruin creep¬ 
ing over nature,—reddening the 
leaves—mellowing the hues— 
deepening the shades : and how 
pensive, too, the drooping plants, 
stricken with a mortal faintness 
and the hushed birds whose gift 
of song was all forgotten in the 
yellowing bowers! And then, 
from under slowly-moving clouds, 
patches of shadow lay, like me¬ 
lancholy thoughts, on the distant 
cliffs: and far away, in Dorset¬ 
shire perhaps, some happier up¬ 
land would gleam for a few mi¬ 
nutes in saffron sunlight, and af« 
terwards fade softly away again 
to dullness and gloom. Oh, what 
• is the charm, so subtle, so delight¬ 
ful, in the vision of an autumnal 
day ? Not—I cannot think so— 
the pleasure of the eye alone, in 
tint and shade, abd all the prodi¬ 
gal display by nature of her skill 
in the painter’s art. It is, I ex¬ 
pect, rather the strange harmony 
of the scene with the burthen of 
that anoient song of life, mur¬ 
mured in our ears by unseen spi¬ 
rits, that eternal human music, 
that pangs us so whilst it pleases 
—“ Passing away,”—“ passing 
away!” 


I was obliged to tell Margaret 
that I thought my family would 
object to our marriage, but I put 
it on the score of my youth, and 
“ moreover,” I said, “ fathers, you 
know, always do object to mar¬ 
riages in novels and plays, and 
I am sure you and Mary will get 
on famously.” At length, after 
a long talk, our plans were set¬ 
tled. They were in outline this : 
I was to get a valuable appoint¬ 
ment in about two years, then re¬ 
turn to England ; we were to be 
married, and she was to go out to 
India again with me, and we were 
to live very happily all the days 
of our life. Margaret told me 
she should conceal our engage¬ 
ment for a time from her mother, 
though she assigned no reason. I 
should have remonstrated against 
this: it was my duty to have 
done so, but I was blinded with 
love, and saw no harm in it then. 
After our plans were discussed, 
we had our explanations : former 
little coldnesses and shynesses had 
to be talked away and shown to 
have been only concealed passion, 
and I clearly proved, amongst 
other things, that my dullness 
the last night w'e \fere together 
was devoted attachment in dis¬ 
guise. And so we sauntered 
about the lawns, and into the 
cottage, and sat down at the 
piano, and wandered here and 
there together, full of love and 
hope, all the afternoon, until it 
was time for me to go. It was 
very sad to say farewell, but 
wc trusted so in the future that 
though we wept, our tears were 
mostly those of passion and hope. 
The mirage, after all, may be sent 
in I^indness to tlic traveller of the 
Desert: we cannot tell. 

'Fhus the brief hours past : and 
1 sat once again in the Water- 
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witch, but—an altered man for 
life. 

Ah Margaret! had we never 


njet or never parted—no! I will 
not say so ; it is better as it was : 
all things are ordainfed by God. 


C^Dapter V. 


1 GET INTO THE WRONG KOX. 


“And, wliicli was stvangc, the one so liki- the other, 

As could not be distinguished but liy ii.iines." 

oi' Kkkoks. 


“ Gozo,” cried Captain Wig¬ 
gins. It was a dark stormy night, 
and all on deck were looking out 
for Malta, peering into the black¬ 
ness that lay ahetid, when sud¬ 
denly a flash of lightning played 
for a moment on the ridges of an 
island, and then was lost for ever. 
In rough weathers Captain Wig¬ 
gins assisted in the management 
of the ship, so far as looking a 
great deal through a telescope 
went, and to-night, of course, the 
glass was in full play, lie was 
quite correct in saying tliat the 
land was Gozo, and shortly after¬ 
wards the harbour light at Va- 
Ictta came insight, llowever, it 
was too rough to go in that night, 
so we lay off, which was ratiier a 
disappointmont, for Trevor and I 
had been planning a very clever 
little supper, and instead of this to 
lie rolling and pitching in a sadly 
close passage, very humorously 
called in the sliip’s place a “‘loung¬ 
ing room,” was provoking, especi¬ 
ally to Trevor, who suffered so 
from the sea. 

Mrs. Lurcher and I had become 
very thick during the voyage, and 
as I was sitting talking to lier 
this evening, 1 said, “It was trou¬ 
blesome we could not get into 
Valctta, as it would have b«en 
so pleasant going on shore.” 

She said, “ I should nut have 


gonfi on shore.” *’ Why not I 
asked. “ l(’s too husLiug and 
fatiguing,” she replied, turning 
color a little. I'lii-s seemed an 
odd reason, hccMuse she had l)cen 
the first to go on short' at (Jihral- 
tar, and to raeket about all day. 

However the matter dropt. 

Next day a pilot came oH‘ to 
us and we entered the uolile har¬ 
bour. The younger jiortion of 
us, as 3'ou may imagine, were 
not long in landing, and after a 
charming warm hath and break- 
fast, Trevor, mv-self, and otliers 
set off on a riding cxjjcdiiion 
round the island. TJiis Itintetl all 
day, and at night having dined 
in a very princely way, we 
started for the TheaLre, where tlie 
Opera of the Llisir d’Amnre was 
to he performed that eveiung. 

It is said of some poor devil, 
who starved on eow-hcel and poe¬ 
try in a London garret, some 
time last century, in those days 
of shame wlicu to he touched, 
with holy fire was to lie branded 
with indigence and obliquy, and 
when the gift of pleasing involv¬ 
ed the penance of pain, that in 
some more doleful nights, and 
when the one tallow candle was 
more than usually incompetent 
as a social planet, he could not 
visit the bottle of Geneva, be¬ 
cause, as he said, “ it made it 
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li"lirer.” Tlio playful reader w^l 
at once declare that tlio Gene¬ 
va increased' the number of tal¬ 
low candles. But I do not think 
this need be the case : there is a 
peculiar glow, a soft roseate 
light, especially of nights, a de¬ 
licious, inspiriting illumination 
produced by the Cup, which, 
while it is restrained to this, by 
reason, and not allowed to flash 
into mad lightning and fitful 
northern Auroras, is a ipost 
charminji sensation. We had hr.l 
a merry glass of champagne to¬ 
gether at the Hotel, .and when 
we got to the Theatre, we found 
it illuminated by this same glow, 
of which 1 speak, and it suits a 
theatre particularly well, for 
whilst as beautiful, it is as false 
as the scenery and the dresses, 
the tinsel and the paint. Some 
people find the theatre so inclan* 
choly : that is because they have 
foolishly gone there after tea or 
lemonade ; it is a most melan¬ 
choly place, but the magic of 
champagne changes the sorrow 
to a pleasurable pathos, and our 
“ sincercst laughter,” you know, 
“ with some pain is fraught,” and 
the saddest are oft-times our 
sweetest songs. 1 cannot be¬ 
lieve, however, that what touches 
us on the stage is to think tliat 
the Kings and (iueens have to go 
home afterwards to cold he.arths 
and sick children, or that the 
airy fop, all pleasure and perfume 
and smiles, is so very lonely, at 
midnight, by himself overhis pork 
chops. The pathos and the 
pain is that we sec, for a brief 
hour, a startling picture of the 
world hi which we live and move: 
a scone of velvet dresses and 
feathers, and noble words and 
laughter, and music and rags, and 
ruffians and tears and shouts,— 


and the truth of the matter kept 
out of sight—till the play is over. 
But I am rather moralizing the 
spectacle, though the incident 
affecting my story that occurred in 
connexion with it, is only a short 
one. I had borrowed an opera- 
glass from Trevor, and was looking 
round the house, when I was sur¬ 
prised to see Mrs. Lurcher sitting 
very handsomely dressed, with a 
French-looking gentleman by her 
side. Champagne makes you 
very social, and I determined to 
go round, and tease her about 
changing her mind and coming on 
shore after all. So 1 went round 
to the box where she was sitting, 
and knocked gently at the door, 
which was opened by the French 
gentleman, who was very polite, 
and asked me to take a scat by 
the lady. 1 bowed back again 
with much affability, and took 
the chair which was next Mrs. 
Lurcher. It seems hardly credi¬ 
ble, but it really is perfectly true, 
that 1 talked to Mrs. Lucher for 
three minutes, every sentence, of 
course, cross questions and crook¬ 
ed answers, without being able to 
persuade myself that it was not 
Mrs. Lurcher, which it was not 
the least in the world. Not only 
were the features, the size and 
figure exactly those of my friend, 
but the gestures, the voice, the 
manner, were most confusingly 
similar. Very minute differences 
may, perhaps, have been conceal¬ 
ed from me by champagne, but 
the ridiculous likeness was the 
talk, .iftervvards, of all our ship. 

Well, 1 should have felt rather 
awkward, had the lady not been 
so very polite, but she assured 
me the mistake was of no conse¬ 
quence, and begged I would sit 
where 1 was, as the box had a 
very good view of the stage. 
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She spoke English in that odd 
vulgar way in which the Lurcher 
did, and that was another most 
curious point of resemblance. 
Not content with the courtesy of 
allowing me to retain my chair, 
she further told me in confi¬ 
dence that she was going to 
give a little supper party after 
the theatre, and that if I would 
drop all ceremony and look in, 
she should be delighted to see 
me. Who could resist such kind¬ 
ness ? Not I; so as the French¬ 
man gave me their address, writ¬ 
ing it in pencil on a plain card, 1 
promised, with many acknow¬ 
ledgments, to avail myself of the 
honor. 

And shortly after this, fearing 
lest I should be wearying my new 
friends, 1 bowed a retreat, taking 
advantage of the conclusion of 
an act. 

Going outside the theatre, I 
found most of the younger of my 
shipmates, and some of the gar¬ 
rison officers, standing about the 
doorway under the steps. “ Who 
was that young follow ?” I over¬ 
heard one officer saying. 


Hush, hush, this is he.” 

“ Upon my word, Champer- 
nowne.” 

“ Too bad, and before ladies !” 

“ Coming it rather strong.” 

“ Public morals must be res¬ 
pected.” 

“ And in a theatre of all 
places.” 

“ And so cool and pleasant 
about it too.” 

** What is the name, Champer- 
Howne, of those children’s toys, 
where you open the lid and a 
figure starts out ?” 

From this storm of banter and 
badinage very little information 
could be gathei-ed, and I was glad 
to draw Trevor aside as soon as I 
could, and ask him wliat the joke 
really was. “ Why,” said lie, “ the 
lady, into whose box yon went, is 
rather a notorious person : I 
thought it was Mrs. Lurcher, so 
I suppose did you : it does rxjt 
matter, they’ll forget it : sIjo is a 
Mrs. Hastings, the Lais of V'^alct- 
ta.” 

“ Dear—a—me !” said J. 


» X'V' 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE AMERICAN MISSION IN CEYLON. 


The Ceylon American Mission 
deserves notice in an Indian Ma¬ 
gazine no less than if it were 
English, because it labours on 
Indian ground; and all those 
operations that affect India have 
a peculiar claim on our notice. 
And w'e think that the history of 
a Mission to the heathen may oc¬ 
casionally be presented with pro¬ 
fit to our rcadiTS, many of whom 
may derive little knowledge, from 
other sources, of what is actually 
being done in their immediate 
neighbourhood. We have known 
gentlemen to decline making the 
least acquaintance with Mission¬ 
aries who were tlicir next-door 
neighbours ; to neglect altogether 
to inquire after and visit their 
schools ; to take, in short, not the 
least notice of their work; and 
then at last to say that they did not 
know what the Missionaries were 
doing—doubted wdiether it were 
any thing at all. Now this is 
wrong : if they were really doing 
nothing, public opinion should 
have been brought to bear upon 
them, which might easily and 
delicately be uone by inquiries 
made and interest exhibited;— 
and why should Missionaries be 
supposed to be more capable of 
working without sympathy, and 
the friendly eye of the public, 


both to encourage and restrain* 
than other people ? And when 
really faithful and industrious 
men are thus ignorantly slander¬ 
ed, the evil is one which no man 
can fail to perceive. With these 
views wo bring the following 
sketch before the public, believ¬ 
ing that, allowing for the differ¬ 
ence of institutions and length of 
time, the labors and successes are 
very mucli the same as those of 
any other Indian Mission. Ex 
uno discc omues. 

This Mission is under the care 
of “ the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions.” 
The Board was organized about 
forty years since, and was intend¬ 
ed, something like the London 
Missionary Society, to include all 
Protestant denominations. Al¬ 
though since that time several 
I'lcclesiastical bodies have ap¬ 
pointed their own separate agen¬ 
cies for conducting the work of 
Foreign Missions, still the Ame¬ 
rican Board is the agency for 
the greater part of the Congre¬ 
gational, the New School Presby¬ 
terian, the lieibnned Dutch, and 
several minor Ciiurches in the 
United States. This causes it to 
be one of the principal bodies now 
at work for the heathen. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE MISSION—NUMJIEE OF LABOREKS. 


The Mission in Ceylon was com¬ 
menced in 1810, by four Mission¬ 
aries, three of whom were married. 
In 1819 four more ordained Mis¬ 
sionaries with their wives joined 
the Mission ; and in 1833-4 six 
more, with a physician and a prin¬ 


ter. In 1835 three families were 
sent out. In 1839 two unmarried 
ladies joined the Mission. In 
1840 an ordained .Missionary and 
his wife were transli rujd to Cey¬ 
lon from the Madura Mission. 
In 1842 three more families ar- 
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rived from America ; and in 1840 
two families and an unmarried 
lady. In 1847 two ordained 
Missionaries, one of them mar¬ 
ried, arrived ; and shortly after 
them a physician. In 1849 came 
three families. 

Thus there have been connect¬ 
ed with this Mission about sixty 
persons; deaths, furloughs, failures 
of health, and transfers to the Mis¬ 
sions of the same Board in Con¬ 
tinental India, have kept the 
number down to an average of 
about eighteen persons, including 
married ladies. Of the first four 
Missionaries two arc still living, 
and labouring in connexion with 
the Mission. Three of the se¬ 
cond party of four ordained Mis¬ 


sionaries are still in connexion 
with Missions of the same Board, 
though only one of them is in 
Ceylon. Of the whole number 
seven males and eleven females 
have died ; and the same number 
of each sex have retired from the 
field on account of ill health, 
either in themselves or their fa¬ 
milies,—most of them within the 
first six years of their residence. 
Thus it seems that those, whose 
hedlth allows them to remain at 
all in the field, live and labor 
longer than has been usually sup¬ 
posed. It is also said that of 
eightv-live children born in these 
Mission families, only lwelv(; have 
dieil in Ceylon, and but three or 
four since leaving for America. 


FIELD AND STATIONS. 


The Mission is confined to 
Jaffna, the northern province of 
Ceylon. It has eight stations 
and live out-stations. TheJ eight 
stations arc occupied by the 
foreign Missionaries, except when 
they are unavoidably left vacant 
by the changes that occur through 
sickness and removals; and the 


out-stations are under their care 
and occupied by native assistants, 
many of whom have received a 
medical education. Batficotta 
and Oodoovillc are the more im¬ 
portant stations, on account of 
the Seminary lor boys and young 
men at tlu; former, and tlie leniulu 
Seminary at the latter place. 


rREACIIING. 


The Mission seems to have 
practised all the forms of preach¬ 
ing that prevail in this part of 
India, such as that of the bazar, 
the school-houses, and regular 
church services, as well as visits 
to distant places. By consent of 
the English Government the Mis¬ 
sion has repaired some of the old 
Dutch churches, in which their 
services are held. They have 
built churches and chapels. In 
a recent report the Mission states 
its regular services, aside from ba¬ 
zar and occasional preachings, to 


be thirty-three weekly ; its stal¬ 
ed places for preaching tlic same 
in number; and the average 
Sahbatli attendance at all liicsc 
places three thousand one hun¬ 
dred and eleven persons. 

Tliis report says, that “ the 
extent to which the truth has 
been made known and acknow¬ 
ledged, and tlie number .of tliose, 
ill various villages, who have re¬ 
ceived a Christian education,”— 
“ and also the peculiarity of the 
state of society, which allows 
our church-members to live 
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amongst their heathen relative^ 
has given rise to a new form of 
effort. It consists in the erec¬ 
tion of neat, substantial stone 
chapels for stated religious wor¬ 
ship in the villages. A fund has 
been commenced by the contri¬ 
butions of liberal natives and 
foreign residents, which is design¬ 
ed to supply fifteen pound ster¬ 
ling towards the erection of such 
a building in any village, where 
the native inhabitants will raise the 
same amount amongst themsel tres. 
It is somewhat remarkable that 


heathen arc ready to come forward 
and give land for a site or subscribe 
funds for building a church to 
the true God ; and yet it is be¬ 
ing done.” Women are said to 
give a daily handful of rice, in¬ 
stead of giving it to sustain their 
own idol-worship ; and men, who 
have been educated by the Mis¬ 
sion, but not yet converted, some¬ 
times give liberally. One church 
has been completed on this plan ; 
two others arc being built; and 
one or two more about to be 
commenced. 


EDUCATION. 


The same prominence has not 
been given to education in Eng¬ 
lish by this Mission, as is by some 
thought to be the best form of 
Missionary effort : large English 
schools have not been kept up. 
But the subject of education has 
been attended to steadily, and has 
occupied a large place in all their 
plans. They have acted on the 
general idea that no one form of 
effort should be adopted exclu¬ 
sively ; but that the pulpit, the 
desultory conversation, the press, 
and the school, should all be em¬ 
ployed ; so that bhe leaven should 
affect not one class only, but in 
some measure the whole commu¬ 
nity. The wisdom of this course 
is apparent : various forms of 
labor widen the field ; and when 
ignorant parents are more or less 


affected by preaching, the influ¬ 
ence exerted upon their children 
through the schools will meet 
with less opposition at home, and 
will find more auxiliary support 
in the community at large. 

The lowest kind of schools, 
which are supported by the Mis¬ 
sion, is the vernacular. In these 
the instructions are conveyed only 
in the Tamil language, and by 
native teachers. It is said that 
these schools are not quite so nu¬ 
merous now as in some former 
years ; but that they“‘ are gene¬ 
rally of a higher and more hopeful 
character, on account of the Mis¬ 
sion’s being able to secure edu¬ 
cated and Christian teachers.” 
But the statistics of those schools 
present numbers that are highly 
encouraging : — 


The number of Schools is . 79 

„ Male Teachers, . 74 

„ Female Teachers, . 11 

;, Male Pupils, . 2718 

„ Female Pupils, . 1296 

Boys who can read, . 1127 

„ Girls who can read, . 288 


The Annual Expense of all those Schools is, 


Rs. u087 8 0 
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These schools have been sus¬ 
tained since 1820. The effect of 
them may be noted by some of 
the expressions used by the Mis¬ 
sionaries in their late report. One 
Missionary has been engaged in a 
systematic visitation of families ; 
and he says—“ Seldom have I 
visited a house, in which I have 
not found one or more, who ei¬ 
ther now arc, or who have been 
in times past, under Mission in¬ 
struction.” lie states that some 
of the former pupils of the Mis¬ 
sion, of both sexes, are now 
grand-parents ; and that, though 
they may have had no intercourse 
with the Missionaties since they 
left school, yet they are both 
more accessible now, and better 
prepared to receive instruction, 
from the knowledge they have re¬ 
tained. Recent instances are al¬ 
so given, of children remonstrat¬ 
ing with their parents against 
idolatry. 

If these children leave school 
as soon as they can read and 
write well and understand arith¬ 
metic, in the way that the simi¬ 
lar class of pupils usually do here, 
we may suppose that the whole 
of them—amounting to almost 
four thousand—are changed at 
least every three years. Then the 
influence that will be exerted 
upon the community, through 
this humble instrumentality, is 
incalculable. 

Next above the Tamil, are the 
English schools. “ These are de¬ 
signed to be preparatory to the 
Seminary ; and there is only one 
at each station,” that is, eight. 
The standard of qualifications for 
admission is from time to time 
raised, so that these schools‘'are 
continually improving. The sum 
of one rupee eight annas annually 


i| taken from each of the pupils, 
except that a limited number of 
the poorest are admitted free. 

“ These schools are taught by 
young men educated in the Se¬ 
minary, and in no instance do the 
Missionaries lake any part in the 
teaching.” We learn, however, 
from otlier parts of the report, 
that all the station schools are 
carefully superintended by the 
resident Missionaries, so that the 
tearhers are taught by them once 
every week; and each school is 
examined, and religious instruc¬ 
tion given to it, with the same 
frequency. We are very glad to 
notice that the (lovernment makes 
an annual appropriation of two 
hundred pounds for the support 
of these schools ; and lliis al¬ 
though the Missionaries say, “ it 
is our aim to make the course 
thoroughly biblical.” 'I’hc num¬ 
ber of pupils in the eight schools 
is two hundred and seventy-nine. 
Instruction in the vernacular is 
united with the English, ” that 
those who fail of admission to iho 
Seminary may have an education, 
which will be of substantial value 
to them, in wliatever circumstan¬ 
ces of life they may be placed.” 

Above all these schools comes 
the Seminary at flattieutta. This 
is a Boarding School. The num¬ 
ber is limited to one hundred ; 
but special reasons induced the 
Missionaries last year to admit 
three more. One half of the 
students pay the expense of 
their board ; one-fourth, half of 
it ; and the remainder pay a 
small part of this charge. All 
but a few pay five rupees on ad¬ 
mission towards providing school¬ 
books. The school contains boys 
from all classes of the native 
community, except perhaps the 
very highest. 
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The statistics of this scliool, are curious, and most encourag- 
given below from the last report, ing :— 


Whole number admitted from the beginning, . 75<1 

„ Who have left from ditto, . G50 

Present number of Native Teachers, . 6 

„ Church-iriemhers, . 18 

„ Children of Church-members, . 19 

Number who have left during the year. 29 

,, Of these who were Cliurch-members, . 10 

„ Admitttcd during the year. 84 

,, „ to the Church, ditto,. 5 

„ Ditto from the beginning, . 355 

,, Chiirch-inembaos deceased,. 51 

„ Ditto excommunicated, . 85 

„ Ditto employed in the Mission,. 96 

„ Ditto „ in other Missions,. 38 


Thus we SCO that of 753 the Christians continue to live 
pupils admitted, 355, or nearly amongst their heathen relatives ; 
one-half, have made a profession and that excommunication, in 
of Christianity; and this is this case, means exclusion from 
not a mere profession of belief the Lord’s Supper, on account 
in dogmas, but is accompa- of compliances with the preva- 
iiied, when made, by such seri- lent superstitions of the island, 
ousness of life, and such appear- forming marriages with heathen 
ances of feeling, as to warrant women, any noted immorality, 
admission to the communion. or general conduct inconsistent 
Another, and a most noteworthy with Cliristian character. The 
circumstance is, that the far discipline of the Cliurches seems 
greater number of these youths to be very strict, so far as the 
are heathen when received, and purging of the roll of communi- 
do not lose caste by entering the cants is concerned ; so that the 
Boarding School, as they are al- numbers reported q]t cUny time 
lowed to cook ^ for themselves; are those who not only profess, 
so that their profession of Chris- but continue in the practice of 
tianity is not a mere resource of Christianity. We must expect 
vagabondism, but a matter of defections, where a return to 
conviction and choice. This is heathenism is easy. We must 
shewn by the fact that of the one expect compliances, whore the 
hundred and three last year’s stu- surrounding intluences and temp- 
dents only nineteen were the chil- tations are always urgent. Most 
dren of Church-members ; and in of these excluded persons ought 
former years, when the number really still to be counted on the 
of Christians in the community Christian, rather than the hea- 
was smaller, the proportion of no- then side, though properly ex- 
minally Christian lads mu.st have eluded from the Lord’s Supper, 
been less than it is now. The We know that this whole eighty- 
number of the excommunicated, fivb have by no means gone back 
eighty-fipe, looks startling ; but to heathenism, or failed to shew 
we learn from the report that all at least a good degree oi profit- 
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ing from their education. A | Anotlier school, powerful for 
remark that is made by the re- good, is the Oudooville Female 
port before us in this connexion Boardiny School. * Formerly a 
ought to be remembered, and is dowry was given with each girl, 
applicable to the scholars of other when she was married, of about 
Missions too. “ The public are forty five rupees ; but after the 
liable to misjudge, from one or advantages of female education 
two causes, as to the benefits of began to bo perceived many more 
the education afforded by our pupils than could be received 
Seminary. Those who are most pressed for admission, and the 
valuable are retained in our ser- dowry was discontinued : some- 
vice, and are quietly at work times as many as sixty qualified 
in their places, too busy to in- candidates for admibsion have 
trude themselves upon the notice made application, when no more 
of strangers ; and they are by than one-fourth of that number 
no means to be judged of by could be received. This result 
those who wander about seek- has been reached from the very 
ing for employment, some of smallest beginnings. When female 
whom are too proud to dig, but education was first undertaken by 
certainly not ashamed to beg. the ladies of the mission, it was 
* * * We are often disgraced with the greatest difficulty that 
by those who are dismissed for two or three little girls could be 
misconduct, or who fail of get- induced to learn. Now the school 
ting a complete education. * * * is always full, the number being 
And yet, those of whom we have necessarily limited. The girls are 
hoped the least and feared the received at from six to ciglit years 
worst, in some instances have of age, and generally retained till 
shewn that the labor bestowed married. The statistics of this 
upon them is not all lost.” school are most interesting :— 


Whole number admitted from the beginning,. 2S8 

,, Who have left „ ... 201 

Number wbo^were Churcli-members at leaving,. 

„ Joined the Church since leaving,. . . l-l 

,, Church-membera now in the School, . 23 

„ Gone back to heathenism,. 


The same remarks may be made number, when we consider that 

here, that were made above in they are exposed to all manner 

relation to the Male Seminary of temptations on leaving school, 

those who are called Church-mem- This is a smaller j^roportion of the 

bers are not merely baptised per- whole number than there are of 

sons, or the children of Church- Europeans who profess piety, and 

members, but communicants, who belie that profession, by entire 

have made a credible profession conformity to the worl4 around 

of faith and obedience. It will them, 

be noticed that in this school more 

than half have become Christians, To give an idea of the degree 
while only ten have relapsed to of education obtained in the 

heathenism,—^a remarkably small English schools and the two Se- 

VOL. II.—NO. XI. “ 
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minaries, let us f^lanee at some o|‘ 
the brunches of study mentioned 
in the curricuium of each school. 
1. English schools, prepanitory 
to the Male Seminary :—Reading 
in English and Tamil; Arillnnetic 
in both languages through frac¬ 
tions ; Catechism ; Scripture His¬ 
tory ; Writing in both languages ; 
and Geography in Tamil. 2. Male 
Seminary, at Hatticotta:—Marsh- 
man's India; Joyce’s Arithmetic; 
Euclid ; English and Hindoo AtS- 


tronomy, including Eclipses ; Al¬ 
gebra ; Moral Science; Physiolo¬ 
gy ; Construction of Maps, Plans, 
&c. ; beside Historical and Re¬ 
ligious studies in abundance. 
3. Oodooville Female Boarding 
School:—A Tamil course of 
Reading, Writing, Geography, 
and Religious Studies; and in 
Ehiglish Grammar, Composition, 
Natural Philosophy, &c. The 
girls are also taught to be useful 
as house-keepers. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Board of Missions has 
sent out, from time to time, re¬ 
gularly educated medical men ; 
and long experience enables the 
Missionaries now to say, “ We 
believe that much good is being 
accom})lished among tlie people in 
connexion with this department 
of Missionary labors, not only in 
weakening the power of their 
false and superstitious notions 
concerning the healing art, but in 
.spreading a knowledge of the 
Gospel.” It is said that during 
the past year two thousand three 
hundred and twelve have been 
attended to, and also instructed in 
Christianity to a gi cater or less 
extent. There is no doubt but 
that this agency will be found 
profitable iii the propagation of 
Christianity, which is, of course, 
the main object of the Missiona¬ 
ries ; but a benevolent mind will 
also rejoice over the material 
good immediately accomplished 
by so much relief from disease 


and pain. The habit of looking 
almost exclusively at their main 
design apparenlly keeps the Mis¬ 
sionaries from advciting to this 
view of the subject, or supporting 
their claims to sympathy and help 
by it ; but we may be permitted 
to do this for them ;—and it is 
no small part of the good done. 

The medical Missionary also 
teaches a class of young men in 
the healing art. Catechists are 
taught to some extent, and their 
influence and usefulnes.s thus 
greatly increased. “ During the 
past year seven young men have 
been studying with pr. Green.” 
“ Of the medical assistants pre¬ 
viously trained, tw'o are connected 
with the hospital of the Jaffna 
Friend-in-Need Society, three are 
in Government service, and five 
are connected with the Mission.” 
We see that the Government also 
aids this part of their work by an 
annual grant of fifty pounds ster¬ 
ling. 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

This dates from 1831 ; and lions. The Missionaries have 
the number of pages, chiefly of reednily been seeking to sell, 
tracts and scriptures, which it rather than to give away, these 
has executed, is sixty-six mil- publications ; and this has .bome- 
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what lessened their circula¬ 
tion. It is worthy of notice that 
a similar efl'ort is being simulta¬ 
neously made almost all over In. 
dia ; and we suppose it indicates 
that the interest excited in regard 
to Christianity has readied such a 
point, that we may hope it will in 
some degree hereafter propagate 
itself. Still the people arc so 
poor, and the interest felt is so 
comparatively small, that assist¬ 
ance to our Tract and llible So¬ 
cieties, to cheapen, at least, their 
publications, will long—perhaps 
always—be needed. 

A native newspaper is publish¬ 
ed at this press, to promote both 


0)0 temporal and spiritual well¬ 
being of the people. 

This press has afforded facili¬ 
ties for the puhlicalion of school 
book=!; and its existence, toge¬ 
ther with the wants of the hea¬ 
then and of th.c schools, has in¬ 
duced the members of the Mis¬ 
sion to prepare tracts and school¬ 
books. We have no means of 
ascertaining precisely what has 
bed'll done in this way by them ; 
but wc know that their labors in 
this respect have been imporlaui, 
and some of them have been 
publicly reviewed and highly ap¬ 
proved. 


THE NATIVE CHURCH. 


We have seen, from the sta¬ 
tistics of the schools, that many 
converts have been received, 
lleside those mentioned there, 
many others have been made. 
We have no means of learning the 
precise number who have been 
admitted us communicants, but it 
must be nearly eight hundred. 
This will make it appear that, 
including children, the nominally 
Christian community, resulting 
from the labors of this Mission, 
cannot be less than about two 
thousand persons. These, with 
their various connexions, are 
brought under the influence of 
the Gospel; and the work is thus 
at least begun. 


The native Church is begiiming 
to shew one of the most distinc¬ 
tive and mature fruits of (Uiris- 
tiunity— expansiceness. Christia¬ 
nity, when really alive, spremis. 
The Ceylon converts are laboiing 
to spread abroad the blessings 
they have received: they havo 
themselves a foreign mission, hav¬ 
ing taken up one of the neigh¬ 
bouring small islands, and send 
there a native preacher. '1 liey 
havo raised money for hit s'.ppori, 
as well as for that of another Ca¬ 
techist and three teachers. 'Ibis 
movement is not a great one iu 
outward shew ; but it is decid¬ 
edly so in its character and pro¬ 
mise. 


roNctusiON. 


The Missionaries conclude 
their Report by expressing their 
eonfideucc that “ the morning 
cometh.” But they say it is 
still night, and very dark—*yet 
the darkness is not like the felt 
darkness of former years. One 


of them, who lias labored there 
the lifetime of a generation, says 
—“ On the whole 1 never saw 
more reason to be encouraged in 
every department of our work." 
They say again, that they havo 
certain knowledge that a great 
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part of the heathen are insincer^. 
in their idol-worship, and inward¬ 
ly persuaded of the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity, thinking that, as Chris¬ 
tianity has its main scat in the 
heart, they may be Christians 
without professing it outward¬ 
ly. We have dicovered traces 
of this same thing here in the 
North-West—we have even met 
with essentially quaker-arguments 


against the need of the sacra¬ 
ments, which were made use of 
to bolster up the heart in its re¬ 
sistance to “ taking up the Cross” 
by forsaking caste. 

Further remark on this inter¬ 
esting Mission is not necessary ; 
we must leave each of our readers 
to draw from it his own conclu¬ 
sions. 
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SENT OUT TO INDIA. 

A TALE. 

(By the Author of My Uncle Ben’s Courtships.") 

Qt^aptex .TJ3EI. 

THE SHADOW OF COMING EVENTS. 


The departure of Captain 
Granton with the reinforcements 
for the blundering Brigadier caus¬ 
ed quite a blank in the little so¬ 
cial circle of the Devignes; for 
Granton had long been a warm 
friend and close companion of the 
Major’s, and was a frequent visi¬ 
tor at his house, where—being 
“ ineligible,” and having no “in¬ 
tentions,”—he was received with 
infinitely less show, and fussiness 
and constraint, than other male 
callers. The Major felt lonely 
without his friend. Ilis lady had 
headaches daily to the deep sor¬ 
row of the Governess, who never 
failed to suffer for the ailments of 
her mistress. Fanny occupied 
herself in making a little flannel 
jacket, bound with blue ribbon, 
and ornamented with rosettes, for 
Byron, to prevent his taking cold 
at night, and Elizabeth began to 
read a new novel of M. Dumas’, 
the interest of which centred in 
a murder of unexampled myste¬ 
riousness, and the trial of an ope¬ 
ra danseuse, of ravishing beauty, 
for the crime. Yet the two girls 
often missed the gay voice and 
happy laugh of Captain Granton. 
There was Master Tom, would 
run recklessly about the house 
and call out, with the utmost 
strength of his hale young lungs, 
for “ Grant Sahib,” to buy'*him 
a new horse—his last toy of 
equine form having suffered am¬ 


putation of the two fore-legs, in 
cogsequence of a fall received in 
a jump over a chair thrice as high 
as itself. 

Miriam and Ijouise felt the 
loss of the gallant Captain’s so¬ 
ciety, too ; and Louise, perhaps 
more than any body beneath the 
Major’s roof. 

She knew not how it was ; and 
she busied herself, first in trying 
to analyse the feeling, and then 
in endeavouring to chase it away ; 
but still there remained a heavy 
weight upon her heart, which 
diminished her usual cheerful¬ 
ness, and a strange tendency in 
her mind (which was equally un¬ 
accountable) to imagine Captain 
Granton in all sorts of dangers, 
and encountering every kind of 
hardship and privation incident 
to Military life. Tl'.e wf/ds her 
sister had utterecl the day bcibre 
the troops marched, came fre¬ 
quently ringing in her cars. “ In 
olden times women shared the 
enthusiasm of the heroes whom 
they sent forth to battle; but 
novv-a-days they only go to their 
chambers and weep, lest the sta^' 
of glory, too rashly followed, 
should shine redly op the corse 
of the beloved one.” What could 
have made her sister talk in that 
strain ? She would not have he¬ 
sitated to unfold to Miriam the 
feelings which agitated her, but 
unhappily there was a barrier in- 
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tcrposed oil this occasion, whic|i 
obstructed the flow of confidence 
usually so free and unrestricted 
between the sisters. Women’s 
eyes are quick ; and Louise had 
not failed to observe that Gran- 
ton regarded Miriam with differ¬ 
ent sentiments to those which he 
evinced towards herself; that he 
was less at his ease, more watch¬ 
ful of looks and words, and more 
anxiously solicitous to produce a 
favorable impression, when con¬ 
versing with her sister. “ He 
considers me in the light of a 
friend,” she thought, “ but he 
loves her —I am sure of it. And 
I will never, never hint to her 
that if he addressed me in the 
language of affection, L could 
ever be other to him than a 
friend.” 

With the view of being at 
hand to receive despatches and 
issue orders, should such bo 
required, Mr. Sternhold had 
established himself temporarily 
at Dust-i-nuggur ; and it soon 
began to be observed that he 
paid a degree of attention to 
Mrs. Devigne and her family, 
which he had never shown upon 
former visits to the station. Pub¬ 
lic rumour, which, though the 
place was small,' and the society 
limited, had a loud voice, and 
a confident mien at Dust-i-nug- 
gur, at once proclaimed that the 
Political Agent was smitten with 
the dark-eyed Miriam ; and af¬ 
ter this announcement (by way of 
keeping up the interest in the 
theme) even went so far as to 
guess the date when Mr. Stern- 
hold might be expected to pro¬ 
pose, and to estimate the period 
that would probably elapse be¬ 
tween that date and the wedding 
day ! As usually happens in such 
cases, rumour, which dispensed 


these tidings, breathed not a whis¬ 
per about them to the parties 
most nearly concerned, until the 
news had acquired tlie rooted be¬ 
lief of every body else who took 
the slightest interest in the sub¬ 
ject. It is a positive fact that 
Mrs. Flirter had settled determi- 
nately in her own mind the dress 
which Miriam was to wear upon 
the auspicious occasion, and that 
Mrs. Oldbuffer had fixed on the 
place where the happy pair were 
to spend the honey-moon: and 
that Mrs. Staples had inwardly 
decided who were to be the 
bridesmaids, long before Miss 
Devigne herself received the 
slightest hint of the judgment of 
the High Court of Society which 
awarded her to Mr. Sternhold. 
Louise, therefore, when striving 
to subdue the feeling of regret 
which sometimes arose rebelli- 
ously within her, that the on¬ 
ly man whom she thought she 
could love should be offering 
up his heart's silent devotion to 
her sister, knew not that poor 
Granton occupied a position quite 
as undesirable as her own loving 
one, whom fate forbade him to 
dream of, and whom the world, 
greatest of match-makers, had al¬ 
ready given to another ! It had 
never entered her head that Cap¬ 
tain Granton, a pleasant accom¬ 
plished man, with many friends, 
and every where well received, 
could be so ill-used by fortune as 
to render his marrying quite out 
of the question. For Mrs. De¬ 
vigne, though able to estimate 
his income to a rupee, and his 
prospects to a shade, had nut 
iliought fit to communicate her 
information on these points to her 
nieces. And as for Miriam mar- 
r; mg Mr. Sternhold, Louise had 
nut deemed such a thing possi- 
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ble, nor given it the slightest 
consideration. She saw in the 
Political Agent only a cold dis¬ 
tant man, whose very urbanity 
had something chilly in it, and 
whose unfamiliar mind seemed 
always occupied with great affairs 
of State, and unable to descend 
to mere common-places. Be¬ 
sides, he was past the prime of 
life, and Louise, in her girlish 
way, and her ignorance of tlie 
world, had supposed disparity of 
years to be a material obstacle to 
happiness in marriage. The rea¬ 
der will remember that she had 
at this time been but a short time 
in India. 

Good Mrs. Flirter, who sus¬ 
pected that Miriam and Louise 
were not quite happy with their 
aimt, often asked them to “ spend 
the day” with her ; and upon one 
of these occasions, when, after 
breakfast, the girls had put toge¬ 
ther their work, and taken a 
book or two, and gone over in the 
Collector’s carriage, duly sent for 
their conveyance, the worthy lady 
met them at the door of the 
liouse, and kissed them more af¬ 
fectionately than usual, and show¬ 
ed, by her beaming countenance, 
that she had some particularly 
agreeable theme to converse uj)on. 
It was not long before the cause 
of her delight was revealed. She 
could not restrain it, and it evi¬ 
dently burst out of its own ac¬ 
cord, as a gleeful announcement 
often will. 

“ Really,” she said, taking 
Miriam’s hand, “ you look pret¬ 
tier than ever, and in your bridal 
dress you will be beautiful! I 
do so love to see a bride, for it 
puts me in mind of former days, 
and though 1 was sadly disfiguted 
w'ith prickly heat when 1 was mar¬ 
ried, 1 cannot look back upon 


those times without pleasure, 
ilow remember, Miriam, it’s a 
promise, Catharine *is to be one 
of the bridesmaids.” 

Miriam blushed crimson ; and 
the f.Mce of Louise expressed the 
utmost astonishment. 

“ La ! how surprised you 
seem,” continued Mrs. Flirter. 
“ As if all the world did not 
know it ! You fancied, no doubt, 
it was a close secret, and that 
soiye day you would have to 
take me into a corner and whis¬ 
per confidentially, in niy cur, 
that ^'liriam had made up her 
mind to become Mrs. Sternhold. 
Rut it isn’t easy to keep things 
secret in this country, 1 can 
tell you. Many people have 
little else to do save observiiifir, 
and gossiping about, the doings 
of their neighbours. You have 
heard the saying that ^ walls have 
eai's,’ but in India not only the 
walls, but the ceilings, and the 
flours, and the tables, couches and 
chairs, all have cars, and us many, 
too, as Argus had eyes. I'he 
most important matters become 
known, nobody knows how, just 
the same as tlic merest trifles. 
When Mr. Flirter, the other day, 
had that letter from badessor 
Owen, about th*e lobsil, before 
twenty-four hours were past, it 
was the talk of the whole station. 
And when your Cousin Bet¬ 
sey refused poor Mr. Prettymaii, 
the news seemed to liave been 
conveyed instantaneously in every 
direction, by some mysterious in¬ 
visible electric telegraph. 1 ne¬ 
ver could find out wl^o heard it 
first !” 

” My dear Mrs. Flirter,” said 
Louise, “ people out hero receive 
‘tidings of things before they hap¬ 
pen, and of things that never hap¬ 
pen.” 
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“ But \Vhat every body says 
must be true,” persisted Mrl. 
Flirter, “ and I do assure you 
there is not a soul in Dust-i-nug* 
gur that docs not say that Mi¬ 
riam is to be Mrs. Sternhold.” 

Louise looked appealingly to 
her sister, with a glance half of 
surprise, half of reproach, as it 
were to say, “ Can this be true ? 
And you leave me to hear it 
from another ?” 

“ What a tattling place this 
Miriam at length replied. “ If 
Mr. Sternhold intends to marry 
me, ’tis more than 1 know of; 
and I suppose our friends who 
are so fond of disposing of the 
hearts, or hands of their neigh¬ 
bours, will at least deem me en¬ 
titled to the little formality of 
being consulted on the matter 
before I change my condition !” 

This was spoken in a disdain¬ 
ful tone, which indicated that 
pride had been summoned to 
conceal the embarrassment Mrs. 
FJirter’s remarks had occasioned. 

“ I’m sure, Mrs. Flirter,” said 
Louise, ” Mr. Sternhold would 
never do for a brother-in-law for 
me. Do you know, I would ra¬ 
ther Miriam should remain single, 
than marry a man 1 could not 
laugh and Joke'with, and tease, 
just as though he were my own 
brother. Now just imagine for a 
moment my teasing Mr. Stern¬ 
hold ! Why his first look would 


petrify me, and you would then 
have to put me in the cabinet 
along with the fossils.” 

“ He is a very gentlemanly 
man,”observed Mrs. Flirter, “and 
has as high a character, and as 
good an appointment, as any in 
the service. No doubt he was 
out in this country in Govern¬ 
ment employ, before you girls 
were born. But what need you 
care for that ? He’ll be able to 
retire whenever Miriam wishes, 
for he’ll soon be entitled to a 
handsome pension, and you know 
he has a large private fortune 
of his own. His house at Kil- 
gaum is magnificently furnished, 
he has a host of servants, and I 
don’t know how many carriages, 
and such a lot of beautiful riding 
horses. There are few girls in 
India would refuse Mr. Sternhold, 
I can tell you.” 

“ If he were only a merry old 
gentleman,” rejoined Louise, “ I 
should not so much mind ; but I 
confess I don’t like the idea of 
Miriam having a husband like 
Manfred, or Sir Edward Morti¬ 
mer, or some wicked uncle in a 
melodrama. Fancy your brother- 
in-law, Mrs. Flirter,, asking you 
to take wine with a “ sardonic 
smile,” or ordering mulligatawney 
for dinner in a ‘ sepulchral tone,' 
which is the way such characters 
always speak! Do you recollect 
the lines in Byron’s Corsair :— 


“Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen, 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue. 

At times attracted, yet perplexed the view.” 

And then again ;— 

There breathe but few whose aspect might defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye ; 

He had the skill, when cunning’,s gaze would seek, 
'To probe his heart and watch his changing check, 

At once the observer’s purpose to espy. 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny.” 
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“ Now does not that remind 
you of Mr. Sternhold ? Fancy 
having a game of romps with 
such a person as that.” 


” Why didn’t you* finish the 
quotation?” asked Miriam. “You 
were not afraid, I hope ? The con¬ 
cluding lines are the best of all.” 


“ There was a laughing devil in hi., sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear, 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled—and Mercy sigh'd farewell. 


“ Depend upon it, Mrs. Flirter, 
Mr. Sternhold must have at some 
time or other before we were 
born perhaps, committed some 
horrid murder, and the recollec¬ 
tion of it is pressing upon his 
mind, and producing all those 
awful effects, which Louise ob¬ 
serves ; otherwise my sister would 
hardly be so bitter against him !” 

“ Spare your irony, dear Mi¬ 
riam,” cried Louise, “ if ever you 
become Mrs. Sternhold, God 
knows 1 will try my best to love 
him as a brother.” 

“ I doubt it not for a moment,” 
said Miriam, changing her tone, 
and her eyes filling with tears. 
“ But why should 1 be made the 
subject of all this gossip, when 
really I have not yet bad occasion 
to think of Mr. Sternhold in the 
light in which it appears people 
here regard*him ? 1 have had no 
time for consideration. And if 
1 seem to have been vexed at 
your comments, it is only be¬ 
cause 1 thought you were misun¬ 
derstanding and depreciating his 
character.” 

“ I’m more than ever persuad¬ 
ed,” said Mrs. Flirter, confident¬ 
ly, after a brief pause, “ that the 
match will take place. It was 
very much the same with Mr. 
Flirter and myself before wa 
were married. He used to come 
pretty frequently to my Airtit's 
house, but 1 never imagin¬ 
ed he had any liking for me, 
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for his eyes were always either 
on the ceiling or on the ground, 
an^ when we happened to be 
alone for a minute or two, he 
seemed to prefer puzzling me 
with some scientific question, to 
saying anything soft and tender 
as lovers do. But folks began to 
talk about us, and several of my 
friends persisted in asserting that 
1 should soon become Mrs. Flir¬ 
ter, so J could not help turning 
the matter over in my mind my¬ 
self; and I fancy Cmsar must 
have done the same, because in a 
few weeks he called, and propos¬ 
ed ; and then I thought I could 
not do better than accept him. 
Was not this odd ? There was 
one thing 1 always noticed, which 
was that whenever any body said 
anything against Flirter, 1 some¬ 
how or other, in the spirit of op • 
position I suppose, tried to disco¬ 
ver what might ble said in his fa¬ 
vor. Do you know, I think that 
love is often nourished by a little 
judicious detraction. I dare say 
in some cases it requires such a 
stimulant.” 

“ Should your prediction about 
my sister be verified,” remark¬ 
ed Louise, (who could not at all 
reconcile herself to the idea of 
an elderly, unjovial ’brother-in- 
law,) “ there will be bne sore 
heart in the station, that 1 know.” 

“ Beauty has its disadvan¬ 
tages,” said Mrs. Flirter, didacti¬ 
cally, “ and one of them is, that 

N 
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it makes e^ery heart sore 
J was never very good- 
you know ; and yet, when I ac¬ 
cepted Caesar, there was one 
foolisli young gentleman who very 
nearly committed suicide on my 
account. He sent to the Hospi¬ 
tal Assistant for a dose of Lauda¬ 
num, and was within an ace of 
taking it. I believe he actually 
poured it into a glass, and smelt 
it. and tasted it. Hut on recon¬ 
sideration he altered his mipd, 
and threw the bottle out of 
the window, where it was found 
by a sepoy next morning. He 
is now a Major in the army, and 
has got very stout.” 

“ I feel eonvinced,” continued 
Louise, “ that Captain Granlon 
is in love with Miriam.” 

“ Captain Granton!” interrupt¬ 
ed the little lady. “ Why every 
body knows that he is in debt! Oh ! 
Miriam must not think of him. 
Not but what his difRculties were 
honorably incurred, for I believe 
he borrowed money to send home 
to his mother and sisters, but then, 
it is such an unpleasant thing to 
be pinched in one’s moans, and 
Captain Granton, people say, has 
to live very close indeed to make 
both ends meet.' If he had in¬ 
terest, and could get on the staff, 
it might alter the case ; but merit 
and accomplishments, unassist¬ 
ed, make but little way in India. 
They say the Governor gives situ¬ 
ations in preference to persons he 
knows, or whom his friends know, 
or who bring letters from influ¬ 
ential parties, because he has then 
some guarantee for the respecta¬ 
bility of his nominees. 1 don’t 
understand these political ques¬ 
tions at all : my husband tries to 
make me comprehend them, but 
. I’m very stupid, and it still ap¬ 
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pears to me that merit ought to 
have some chance.” 

“ I have heard,” said Louise, 
“ that Captain Granton has a 
very rich uncle in England. 
Would not his influence be of 
some use with the Governor ?” 

“ Oh ! I dare say,” replied 
Mrs. Flirter, “ but you must 
know this old uncle is a terrible 
miser, and is on indifferent terms 
with all his relations. I have 
heard Captain Granton say that 
he used to be fond of him when 
a boy, but had of late years ceas¬ 
ed corresponding with him al¬ 
together. I fear the Captain 
has no expectations from him, 
and that his pride would prevent 
him from asking the old gentle¬ 
man to write to the Governor on 
his behalf.” 

The conversation was here in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Catharine, who, though her pre¬ 
sence was by no means imposing, 
walked in with a vastly conse¬ 
quential air, and with a large 
bunch of keys in her hand, look¬ 
ing the miniature Mistress of an 
extensive household. 

“ Mama,” said she, in a firm 
tone, “ we must look f little more 
after these servants. I’m sure 
they’re cheating us. If I were 
papa, I would send away the but¬ 
ler at once.” 

“ Oh ! they’re sad plagues !” 
said Mrs. Flirter, who allowed 
her daughter to do pretty much 
as she liked. “ You must speak 
to j>apa about it when he comes 
from oflice.” 

“ I’m so tired,” continued the 
young lady, seating herself, “ and 
it does try my patience so much. 
Well! 1 shall go out for a ride 
this‘evening. Papa has not been 
since Thursday, and I'll make him 
go to-night. Mama, 1 must have 
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a now riding-habit; mine is near¬ 
ly worn out, and it is quite old- 
fashioned.” 

“ Yes, my dear, we’ll have one 
made for you as soon as possible.” 

“ No, mama, papa must write 
to England for one.” 

“ Well, I’m sure lie will if you 
ask him.” 

“ What a nice thing it is,” 
cried Catharine, turning with a 
look of triumph on her little face, 
to Miriam and Louise, “ to be 
able to have whalever one wishes 
ibr. Papa and mama deny me 
nothing, and I’m sure I love them 

(S’ a p t 

THE siege 


very much ; don't f, dear ma- 
fua ?” 

“Oh! you’re a'darling !” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Flirtor, rising, and 
giving her daughter a hearty kiss. 
“ When you were a child, and 
used to rry for liic moon, of 
course we could not give you 
that ; but now you only want 
things which are really attainable, 
we should he unkind to refuse 
you anything. Am not I a fool¬ 
ish mother, Taiuise ? But re¬ 
collect she’s our only daughter, 
and we can’t help being fond of 
her.” 

tX 

OF ORIMOIIUR. 


Brigadier Oldbuffer was im¬ 
pressed with a notion that his sys¬ 
tem of martial tactics resembled 
that of the Luke of Wellington 
rather than that of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. lie did not despise 
the Corsican General. He ad¬ 
mitted that he had fought some 
remarkable battles, and displayed 
many of the qualities which form 
a great commander. But Napo¬ 
leon’s boldness of conception, ra¬ 
pidity of execution, and fondness 
for striking “ terrible blows” and 
effecting sudden surprises, did 
not accord with the views of the 
Brigadier. He much more ad¬ 
mired the cool, cautious, sagacious 
and safe tactics of the “ Iron 
Duke.” In the course, there¬ 
fore, of liis operations against 
Shel Lak Khan, necessarily ag¬ 
gressive as they were, he did not 
attempt any of those brilliant ex¬ 
ploits or great enterprises which, 
when success awaits them, awaken 
universal admiration, and edver 
the General’s name with glory. 
Nor did he endeavour to fan the 


flame of warlike enthusiasm in 
the breasts of his Mi'.dirrs by any 
of those spirit-stiiring orders 
which a Buonaparte would per¬ 
haps have indited on such an 
occasion. Orders calling iqxni 
them to give llinlorv another 
Plassy or Meanee. tnd i 11(111 ath 
a heritage of glory lo their 
children ; or informing thi-m that 
to tlie brave all things are pos'-ihle, 
and that the sun must sot this day 
without a single host e tour to 
reflect back his fays! tiiich ad¬ 
dresses wcr(^ in his opinion su¬ 
perfluous in the case of brave 
men, and usedcss in the case of 
timid ones. “No, no,” he would 
say to Ills friend Shoeflower, 
“ the best plan is to take tilings 
easy. I’liere is nothing wois\j 
than being in a hurry.. What is 
the use of Government placing 
an old and experienced officer at 
the head of a force, if* he is to 
rush into the same errors as a 
’young and hasty fellow encoun¬ 
tering enormous risks in rash at¬ 
tempts to effect impossihiliric,-. { 
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Slow and sfure, Shoeflower, slow 
and sure. That’s the correct po¬ 
licy. Your 11 otspurs, who want to 
‘ pluck bright honor from the red¬ 
faced moon’—isn’t it ‘ red-faced ?’ 
and who are always panting to get 
‘ C. B.’ appended to their names, 
do more mischief to the profes¬ 
sion than people think. Under 
the delusion of serving their 
country, they are always in real¬ 
ity endeavouring to serve them¬ 
selves. What’s the passion jjbr 
fame but a selfish passion ? Now, 
when I’m ordered on a particular 
service, I just ask myself what 
will be the best way of effecting the 
object in view, without needlessly 
exerting myself, or harassing my 
troops, or exposing ourselves to 
danger. And whatever seems 
the best way, I adopt, f am 
pretty sure to succeed in time, 
and then 1 get my moderate share 
of ahrooy and go to sleep with a 
clear conscience. Your young 
impetuous Hotspur, on the other 
hand, hurls his men at once at 
the enemy, and fights a furious 
battle, in which there's awful 
slaughter, when he receives ho¬ 
nors and compliments, and sleeps 
uncomfortably with remorse in 
his heart and his arm in a sling. 
Eh, Shoeflower? Old head’s the 
best aftei all !” 

The Brigadier’s first notion, 
on arriving before the Fort of 
Grimghur, for such was the name 
of the stronghold occupied by the 
hostile chief, had been that the 
safest and most effectual plan of 
operations would be to invest the 
place, and quietly endeavor to 
starve out the enemy. It would 
be an affair of time, he admitted, 
for the Lallpugree fellows were 
well known to be excessively ob¬ 
stinate, and remarkably capable 
of endurance ; but he was cer¬ 


tain they would give in as soon 
as they had consumed their sup¬ 
ply of provisions, and not resort 
to cannibalism, or even to eating 
their shoes, for the purpose of 
protracting a useless resistance to 
our arms. However, his Bri¬ 
gade Major happened to be of 
somewhat less patient tempera¬ 
ment, and by the use of sundry 
cogent arguments (which we shall 
not inflict upon the reader) gain¬ 
ed sufficient ascendancy over Old- 
buffer, to persuade him to sub¬ 
ject the place to a regular siege. 
The successful sally made by the 
enemy, in which they contrived to 
possess themselves of several head 
of cattle, completely put to flight 
the Brigadier's idea of starving 
his foe into submission, and he 
had determined that on the ar¬ 
rival of the reinforcements from 
Dust-i-nuggur, it would be ne¬ 
cessary to continue the siege 
with vigour, tempered of course 
with prudence, and either effect a 
breach in the walls of the fort by 
which to gain ingress, or, in the 
last resort, carry the place by es¬ 
calade. The latter contingency 
was not regarded with much 
complacency by Oidbuffer, for 
he felt painfully his total want of 
experience in such matters, and 
he asserted his anxious solicitude 
to spare effusion of blood, which 
he was convinced would be great 
if his troops came to a hand-to- 
hand encounter with the enemy. 

The Dust-i-nuggur force at 
length made its appearance ; and 
the Brigadier was urged to hold a 
council of war, and settle with his 
officers the plan of operations for 
the succeeding day. Accordingly, 
he summoned the Brigade Major, 
Toinkyns, his friend Shoeflower, 
the officer in command of the 
Artillery, Granton and Canter, 
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to his august presence, and told 
them to be seated, and make 
themselves comfortable, as in¬ 
deed, he was doing himself. 

“ There, gentlemen,” said he, 

“ is a plan of the fort. You 
see exactly what sort of a place 
it is. Our position is here, by 
the clump of trees, and if we can 
manage to occupy the rising 
ground there to the right, where 
you see a flag drawn—I’ll defy 
the d—1 himself to make his es¬ 
cape. We’re sure to nah Mr. 
Shel Lak Khan. It is only a 
question of time. I should think 
about a fortnight will sew him up 
completely. 

“A fortnight!” cried several 
voices. 

“ You’re surely joking, Briga¬ 
dier,” said the Artillery officer, 
twirling his long moustache. “ I’ll 
undertake to breach the fort in six 
hours from the time we get our 
guns in position.” 

“ Don’t be rash,” replied the 
Brigadier, fidgetting uneasily in 
his chair. The place is much 
stronger than you take it for. 
Kecollect, we have been here 
some time, and have suffered one 
reverse alfeady. It is a great 
mistake in war to despise one’s 
enemy.” 

The officers proceeded to dis¬ 
cuss the arrangements to be 
adopted on the morrow, the Bri¬ 
gadier putting in his voice every 
now and then, to counsel pru¬ 
dence, and dissuade from undue 
haste, but on the whole leaving 
the settlement of the details very 
much to the otliers. In the midst 
of the discussion, a subaltern ar¬ 
rived, with a somewhat impor¬ 
tant piece of information, a'man ' 
had come in from the Fort, with 
a message from Shel Lak Khan. 


” Bring the rascal Itere !” cried 
file Brigadier. “ Let us hear 
what he has got to’say.” 

A few minutes afterwards, the 
messenger was conducted into the 
tent. Ho was a wiry, sharp- 
featured fellow, with a thin beard, 
and downcast eyes. There was a 
good deal of the assassin in his 
appearance, and a good deal of 
the thief; and possibly in the 
course of his eventful career, he 
h^d acted more than once in both 
of those capacities. 

” And who the deuce are you, 
sir ?” exclaimed Old buffer, in 
a stentorian voice. “ Tomkyns,” 
turning to the Brigade Mujor, 
“ will you interpret ?” 

The messenger, in a meek 
tone, and a manner meant to 
be respectful, but which scarce¬ 
ly accorded with the steaUhy 
glances of his cunning eyes, ex¬ 
plained that he had been commis¬ 
sioned by his master. Slid Lak 
Khan, to wait upon the great i* ng- 
lish General, renowned among tlie 
warriors of the West, and propose 
terms of capitulation, which he 
humbly trusted the mighty Old- 
bufl’er would graciously conde¬ 
scend to listen to. His master, 
he continued, was deep'u impress¬ 
ed with the po^ver of the Briti.sh 
arms, and the magnanimity of the 
British character, and was earnest¬ 
ly solicitous to obtain the friend¬ 
ship of the British nation. It 
was merely as a slave of circum¬ 
stances that he had assumed a 
hostile attitude towards the Queen 
of England. • He had been de¬ 
throned and driven from his coun¬ 
try by his own brother, and was now 
engaged in chastising‘those who 
had assisted in bringing about 
these calamitous results. But if 
he had imagined that his enemies 
in this quarter were friends oi[ 
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allies of tlic great British nation, 
he would have submitted to deed • 
pitation rather than have carried 
his arms against them. Peace 
was his object, and he hoped the 
Brigadier would grant it to him 
on honorable terms. All he want¬ 
ed was to be allowed to withdraw 
his troops from the fort unmolest¬ 
ed, when he would retire across 
the frontier, and promise never 
again to invade the territory of any 
friend of the all-powerftil British 
Government. But he had a favor 
to ask of the English General, and 
that was, that he would interest 
himself with Slernhold Sahib to 
prevail on the Q,ueen of England 
to lend him a few troops for the 
purpose of recovering the throne 
of his ancestors and punishing the 
usurper. Should such aid be 
given, Shcl Lak Khan would ever 
be the humble slave of the great 
British nation, and would overflow 
eternally with sentiments of in¬ 
describable gratitude towards the 
mighty Oldbuffer, Her Majesty’s 
most zealous servant and valiant 
warrior. 

Having thus unburdened him¬ 
self, with one eye upon the Briga¬ 
dier, and the other upon the door,, 
as though he thought it not un¬ 
likely the mightyfOldbuffer might 
answer his proposals by kicking 
him unceremoniously out of the 
tent, the ambassador of the per¬ 
secuted ShelLak Khan made alow 
inclination of the head, and paused 
respectfully for a reply. 

“ Ton my word, Brigadier,” 
said Tomkyns, a red-whiskered, 
quick-tempered little man, as he 
finished interpreting the speech, 

“ this is about the most impudent 
thing I ever heard. Not content 
with marching out with all the 
honours of war, the fellows actu¬ 
ally want us to make common 


cause with them, and fight their 
battles. What answer shall I give ? 
Shall 1 tell the rascal to go back 
and say we’ll blow the fort about 
his master’s ears before noon to¬ 
morrow ?” 

“ Well,” nsawered Oldbuffer 
indecisively, " I’m very much 
dis])osed to bring this affair to a 
termination, if possible, without 
bloodshed; but my instructions 
are explicit—aren’t they, Shoe- 
flower ?—to accept nothing but an 
unconditional surrender ; so that 
really, Tomkyns, I don’t see that 
we can treat,—unless Shel Lak 
Khan will lay down his arms and 
place himself at our mercy, in 
which case we might—eh. Shoe- 
flower ? Hang it! I think we 
might—you understand me, Tom¬ 
kyns, so j ust convey my meaning 
to him.” 

Tomkyns spoke, and the 
native’s obsequious expression 
changed to one of affected con¬ 
cern. 

“ My master’s destiny is fix¬ 
ed,” said he. “ There is no hope. 
He is a stern, uncompromising 
man, and will fight to the last. 
He will dash himself against the 
mighty British nation, and break 
himself in fragments. Irresis¬ 
tible is fate !” 

“ 1 think we shall polish you 
off pretty considerably,” said 
Canter. 

“ You had better give in at 
once,” counselled the Artillery 
Officer, “ or we shall shatter your 
fortress to pieces, and not leave 
one stone upon another.” 

“ If such be God’s will,” 
said the messenger, with an 
air of resignation, “ what can 
man do but submit! 1 will go 
back- to my master, and tell him 
to prepare for death, because the 
great English General is resolved 
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to show us no mercy. Shel Lak 
Khan is brave, and will die sword 
in hand. May I ask the English 
General to let me take leave.” 

“ We shall have a tough job, 
gentlemen,” said Oldbuffcr to the 
assembled officers, as his visitor 
salaamed his way out of the tent; 
“ those villains are determined 
to fight, and the fort will not be 
taken without considerable loss.” 

“ Pray pardon the observa¬ 
tion,” remarked Granton, who 
had not yet spoken, “ but I 
watched that fellow very closely, 
and it struck me that his mis¬ 
sion was not bond Jide, but a mere 
ruse, practised for some sinister 
purpose. With all his pretended 
respect and deference, he could 
not wholly conceal the scowl of a 
cunning defiance which denoted 
his real feelings. T am inclined 
to think that a bold and open de¬ 
fence of the Fort is the last thing 
which these fellows contemplate.” 

“We shall sec,” returned the 
Brigadier. “ There’s one thing 
quite certain—they won’t be able 
to escape us, and that’s all we 
need care about.” 

“ Of course the sooner Cap¬ 
tain Granton takes up his posi¬ 
tion on the knoll there, the bet¬ 
ter,” suggested Tomkyns. 

“Why,” said Oldbuffcr, “I 
don’t much like the look of that 
place. The ground is very bro¬ 
ken, and I’m told there’s the dry 
bed of a nullah on the other side. 
We sent out a party to reconnoi¬ 
tre the other morning, and, by 
Jove! they were fired upon as 
soon as they got to the brow of 
the hill. Being but a small de¬ 
tachment, and suspecting a strong 
ambush they thought it prudent 
to retire. We must have flay- ' 
light to occupy that position, and 
as it would be pitch dark before 


we could hope to gatn it if we 
Aarched to-night, I have decided 
upon postponing dperatAins till 
daybreak to-morrow.” 

“ Surely. Brigadier,” remon¬ 
strated Tomkyns, “you are not 
in earnest ?” 

“ Well,” returned Oldbuffer, 
nothing would gratify me more 
than to give our friends an ear¬ 
ly opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves ; but discretion, I 
tl^k, is, in the present instance, 
the better part of valour. We 
must not be rash. We must not 
risk any loss that can be avoided. 
Slow and sure—slow and sure; 
that’s the best kind of tactics.” 

Tomkyns looked daggers and 
red-hot cannon balls ; but he said 
nothing. The Artillery officer 
Iblded his arms, and winked over 
his shoulder to Granton. Shoe- 
flower supported the Brigadier 
(as usual) with a look of silent 
accjuiescence. 

“ Wc shall have sharp work 
enough to-morrow, gentlemen,” 
continued Oldbufi'er. “ The Eal- 
pugrcewallahs figlit like devils 
when their blood’s up. But they 
haven’t the ghost of a ehanco 
now; and they appear to know 
it. Report says there's a good 
deal of treasure in the Fort— 
jewels, gold coins, and bars of 
silver—and when the place falls 
into our hands, we siiall probably 
reap a substantial reward ibr our 
services in the shape of prize 
money. ” 

“ First catch your hare,” mut¬ 
tered Tomkyns. “ I wouldn’t 
mind disposing of my share dirt- 
cheap.” 

The “ council of •war” was 
soon afterwards dissolved ; and 
on the evening closing in, Old- 
hiifibr sal down to dinner with 
his inseparable friend Shoefiower, 
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and fortifiect his inner man strong* 
ly with creamy beer and fruitj? 
port against" the dangers and 
anxieties of the morrow. 

Next morning Captain Gran- 
ton occupied, unopposed, the po¬ 
sition on the rising ground to the 
right, and a vigorous cannonade 
was opened on the devoted for¬ 
tress of Grimghur. The Briga¬ 
dier, it was observed, was in a 
state of greater excitement than 
a soldier of his boasted calmness 
of temperament ought to liave 
displayed. He had frequent re¬ 
course to his telescope ; and every 
now and then, when an ill-direct¬ 
ed shot would come whistling over 
the heads of his men, he would 
mutter between his teeth, “D—'n 
the fellows ! why don’t they give 
in,” and look so ludicrously an¬ 
gry, that one hardly knew to what 
particular feeling of his martial 
breast the expression was attribu¬ 
table. The enemy’s fire was at 
first tolerably brisk ; but in the 
course of about an hour, it slack¬ 
ened ; and then, oT a sudden, 't 
ceased altogether. On this hap¬ 
pening, the Brigadier’s visage 
brightened, and he put down his 
telescope, and rubbed his hands 
cheerily. 

“ What is the '■matter ?” quoth 
he to Tomkyns, as the latter 
came up, puffing and panting, 
and looking even more red in the 
face than usual. 

“ Matter!” returned Tom¬ 
kyns ; “ why, let us attack them 
instantly. The cowardly rascals 
are silenced already ; and in five 
minutes we may blow open the 
gate, and take possession of the 
Fort. Ndw don’t delay, Briga¬ 
dier. 1 know there’s nothing like 
prudence, and discretion, and all 
that; but on the present occasion 
we must march, or wc shall be 


covered with eternal disgrace. 
You see the necessity of the 
movement, don’t you ?” 

“ ’Pon my honor,” cried Old- 
buffer, “ you are very impetuous; 
but let me see—ah ! the fellows 
do seem to have deserted their 
guns; they are hiding, probably, 
or burying their treasure—yes ; 
well, we’ll move on, and smash 
the gate to atoms; eh, Tom¬ 
kyns ?” 

Orders were accordingly given 
for a forward movement ; and 
two guns having been brought 
up, opened upon the gate, and 
after a few rounds battered down 
huge fragments of it, so that the 
opposing force could “ see their 
way clearly enough,” as Tomkyns 
remarked, with a grin upon his 
scarlet countenance. In the 
meantime, Captain Granton, with 
his men, had moved from their 
position so as to intercept the 
enemy in case they should at¬ 
tempt to escape by the gate 
on the opposite side, and Cap¬ 
tain Canter’s cavalry were drawn 
up at convenient points, ready to 
make a gallant dash at the fugi¬ 
tive Lalpugreewallahs, and cut 
them down gloriously, on their 
emerging from their stronghold. 

The troops obtained easy in¬ 
gress at the shattered gate ; for 
not a soul appeared to dispute 
their passage, and though the 
Brigadier, apprehensive of a sur¬ 
prise, kept a watchful eye in 
every direction, he could discern 
no signs whatever of the enemy. 
“ Why, where the d——1 are 
they all gone to ?” cried he, wav¬ 
ing his naked sword in a perfect 
paroxysm of martial rage. “I 
wish we could sec some of them. 
Haii^ it! the guns can’t have 
been going off by themselves this 
luurning.” Tomkyns suggested 
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that possibly the rascals mif’ht 
have mined the fort, and be about 
to blow it up, but this horrid in¬ 
timation creaied in a moment 
such a gliastly clunigo in the coun¬ 
tenance and deportment of poor 
Olclbuffer, tiiat Toink} ns nierei- 
fully laughed oulrighi, and said 
he was o]ily joking;, and that it 
was very unlikely the scoun¬ 
drels would be so desperate as 
to sacrifice their own lives in the 
hope of destroying those of their 
absuilants. 

The search continued, and ex¬ 
tended to every part of the fort ; 
but still no enemy could be dis¬ 
covered. 'Twas indeed jnissiug 
btrangc ! Tlie opposite gale hav¬ 
ing been opened, Captain (fran- 
ton and his party entered. “ 1 lave 
you seen no one, dranlon V” en¬ 
quired the Jlj'igadier. ‘‘ The lel- 
lows seem to have vanished, likrs 
the witches in hlaebetli.” Cap¬ 
tain (Iranton .shook his head : not 
a man had passed out of the fort 
since daybreak—that he could 
confidently declare ! 

Whilst the officers were thus 
■wondering at the silent and de¬ 
serted aspect of tlic place, and en- 
dcavouriiigirt^o account I'or so extra¬ 
ordinary and unexpected a result, 
there arose a series of uild un¬ 
earthly yells that startled every 
one present ; and all of a sudden 
Ensign Prettyman was descried, 
without liis cap, his hair in fierce 
disorder, and his eyes fiasiiing 
fire, driving before him, sword in 
hand, three bearded and begrim¬ 
ed natives, uhom he had evident¬ 
ly unearthed from a sort of low 
■vault or godown situated hard by. 
The Ensign seemed to have an 
eye for nothing but the fugityt^-'Si 
and he pursued them frantically 
close up to the very spot where 

VOL. II.—>’0. XI. 


the Brigadier and his» staff were 
landing. 

Boaring for quarter, the three 
fellows I blew themselves down at 
Oldbufl’er's ibet just as that great 
wanbn—feaiing the ell'ect of a 
sudden concussion—lia<l put him- 
sJf on tlie defensive, like (as he 
afterwards remarked) lluratius at 
the Bridge when a^sailed by Lars 
Poi-.-'cna and liis hosts. 

“ Who are you {" cried the 
Brigadier. 

-'ll 10 men rejilied tliat they were 
Avtilleiw men in the service of 
Shed T.ak Kh.m ; that the great 
clikt had decamped the previous 
night witli his troops and valua¬ 
bles ; and that llu-y (llie ])etition" 
ers) had been Jell with a few 
otluMs to serve some of the guns, 
and kec]> the attacking force em¬ 
ployed, until their master should 
have ]daccd a sale distance be¬ 
tween liim.self and the besiegers. 
But .some of their number Jiav- 
ing been killed, they disconti¬ 
nued lirnig, lied from the walls, 
.and endeavored to eotieeal tliem- 
selves in I he place where the gal¬ 
lant Ensign liad ioimd ihem. 

“A\iicii did jour chief start 
exclaimed 'J'omkyn.s, boiling over 
■with indignation. 

Tlie prisonet;s, cxjiLcfing to 
be killed every moment by 
the dreailful Preityman, or still 
more dreadfid Tomkyns, an- 
jswered, meekly, that the retreat 
commenced about midnight, and 
called (Jod and tlie Propliet to 
witness that they spoke nothing 
but the truth. 

“ And wliat road did he take ?” 
pursued the Brigade Major, 
whisking his sword over tlie heads 
of the captives, and nearly slicing 
j a piece off the nose of the near- 
test one, \vhich was dangerously 
prominent. 
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The three Lalpugreewallahs 
pointed at once simultaneously 
in a north-easterly direction. 

“Take care!” cried Tomkyns, 
feeling the edge of his sword, and 
then passing his hand across his 
throat, “ you understand me ? 
Take care!” 

The spokesman of the trio here 
intimated that his devotion to his 
chief was great, but his love for 
his own life greater ; and his two 
companions bowed their heads, 
in-testimony of their acquicscehce 
in this very natural sentiment— 
the meaning intended to be con¬ 
veyed being, that the fiery Tom¬ 
kyns might place implicit reli¬ 
ance upon their truthfulness. 

The order was therefore given 
for an immediate pursuit of the 
enemy; and Captain Granton 
and Ensign Prettyman having 
volunteered to join Captain Can¬ 
ter (to whom the duty of over¬ 
taking and punishing Shel Lak 


Khan was entrusted) the Briga¬ 
dier was graciously pleased to 
permit them to accompany that 
ofiicer. Prettyman, he declared, 
was a brave young fellow, and 
should be conspicuously mention¬ 
ed in the official despatches. 
The service he had performed in 
ferreting out the three prisoners 
deserved a medal, and should be 
recompensed with one if he had 
the disposal of such matters. As 
for the unhappy Lalpugree¬ 
wallahs, they were consigned to 
durance vile, and informed that 
they would be shot if they at¬ 
tempted to escape, and hanged 
if their information regarding the 
fugitive chief turned out false. 
So when evening came, and the 
British flag waved victoriously 
over the fortress of Grimghur, 
they said their prayers like good 
Mussulmans, and solaced them¬ 
selves with that sweet balm of 
life—tobacco. 


(To he Continued.) 



iDVERTISEMENTB. ' 


ST. ANDREW’S LIBRARY, 

CALCUTTA. 


FRESH STATIONERY AIU> DEED BOXES. 

Messrs. TFIACKERj SPINK & CO, have just landed from the Dults 
of Wellington, a large assortment of DOUBLE BLOCK TIN BOXES, 
of different sizes, with Patent Improved Locks, and admirably adapted 
for DEED, or DISPATCH BOXES, price varying from Rs. 8 to 20, 
MERCHANT’S BILL CASES, Block tin, reduced in price from Rs. 9 
to Rs. 5. 

Also a large Invoice of WEDDING STATIONERY, comprising 
CARDS, ENVELOPES and WAFERS, of the newest designs ; 
OVERLAND PAPERS ; and the NEW DOUBLE 'miCK CREAM 
LAID BARONIAL NOTE PAPER, &c. &c. 

Messrs. ThacTrer, Spink 8^ Co. have also landed from the “ Duke of 
Wellingtfm," the following articles, totVhich they beg to draw attention 

MILITARY RECONNOITRII^G AND OTHER TELESCOPES. 

Reconnoitring Telescopes, 1 foot taper large object Glass, Sling 

and Caps, by ^Vest, ... ... ... ... ... ... .••• ••• Rs. oO 

Davis’s small 6 draw Reconnoitring Telescoiies, in leather cases, Rs. 25 
Deer-Stalking, 2 feet, 4 draw Telescope, by Troughton and Simms, 

bronzed, with shade and leatlier cose, .Ks. 75 

West’s 2 feet Telescope, 3 draw, covered with leather in case,... Rs, 70 

• ' feet ditto,. ••• ••• ••• ••• Rs. 50 

—— 15 inch 3 draw Telescope, with Whalebone body, mounted 

in German Silver, in case,.i.Rs. 55 

INSTRUMENTS. . 

Theodolites by Troughton and Simms, 7 Inch, Everest's construc¬ 
tion, divided upon Silver to Ten Seconds, with 'fripod Stands 
complete, ... ... ... ... ... ■.. ... .. ... Rs. 674 

Dumpy Levels, by Troughton and S|mms, 14 Inch, with Com¬ 
pass, floating Silver Ring, &c. "&c., and Tri 2 >od Stand 
complete I ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• Rs. 400 

Pentagraphs, by Troughton and Simms, 3 feet best bras.s, in 

mahogany case,.. »om ••• * • • Rs. 150’ 

Boiling Thermometers, with Apparatus complete, . Rs. 25 

Difierential Thermometers; *.1 . Ks. 25 

CAMP CHAIR-BEDS. 

Brown's Patent CamfiChair and Bed, with foot rests, .. .. Rs. 25 

The Same, with ^Lrms,.., ... *** * * * * Rs* 35 
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CARPET ANif' LEATHER BAGS. 

Carpet Bags, with patent Lock and,Key, of sizes, .. Rs. 8 and Rs. 14 
Black Leather Travelling Bags, with patent Lock and Key, of 3 

sizes. Rs. 10, Rs. 16, and Rs. 20 


ENVELOPE CASES. 


Amhoyna Shaped Envelope Cases, of Mottled Ebony, with Lock 

and Key, . **• 

Ditto, of handsome Maple Wood,. 


Rs. 

Rs. 




16 

16 


STAUNTON’S CHESSMEN AND BOARDS. 

’ Staunton’s Chessmen, in handsome Carton Pierre Boxes, with Book 

of Games, ... ... ..R®* 

Chess Boards, to match the above, ... •na ••• •• Rs. 32 

Staunton’s Chessmen, Club size, loaded, in plain Mahogany 

Boxes, ... ... ..R®' 

Ditto sniullcr si-zc dittoj ..- .. ."'S* 20* 


AMATEURS’ TOOL CHESTS. 

Tool Chests of Oak, containing an assortment of the most 

useful Carpenter’s Tools, No. 1 Rs. 20, No. 2 Rs. 25, No. 3 Rs. 32 

GRINDSTONES. 

Improved Grindstones worked by Cog-wheels,.Rs. 16 

QUEEN’S CROCHET COMPANIONS. 

Leather Cases containing a full assortment of Crochet and Knit¬ 
ting Needles, also Thread of different Nos.,.Rs. 10 

HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES. 

Mbssrs. THACKER, SPINK & CO. have just received a fresh sup¬ 
ply of the above Medicines, in Globules 


Boxes containing 

50 

36 

Medicines. 


40 

25 


.30 

12 



23 

it 

79 • .. 


9 


DOUBLE-BARREL GUNS, 

By T. K. BAKER, LATE MORTIMER. 

SUPERIOR DOUBLE BARREL GUNS, beautifully finished, and 
fitted with Aj'paratus complete, in neat Oak and Mahogany Cases. 

MESSIiS. TIIJCKEli, SPTNK iS" CO. having received instructions 
to close the consignment of the above, beg to e^er iheo^ three remaining 
Gms, at the grcatlg reduced price of Co.'s Rs, 300 eaat, Cash, 
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HEALTH f6r ALL!-!! 

n 

The time hns now come when the public hoiilth in India must be more 
attentively considered with a view to its preservation and improvement. > 
Notwithstanding the number of Medical Gentlemen employed in the 
Country, it is a well known fact that hundreds of our Countrymen are 
annually consigned to an early grave, or compelled to return to England 
with shattered constitutions; no class of people on earth arc so physick¬ 
ed—aye—and physicked with poison too—and jot with hundreds of Doc¬ 
tors within the three Presidencies—-and medicines innumerable—the mor¬ 
tality in India is greater than in any other of our Coloniu'^. The average 
age to which persons live in thii country is 40 years. Another startling 
fact is, that one-half of all flie children horn of r<mopean parents- m 
India, die before they reach their fifth year, and in intiny imlicnltliy Sta¬ 
tions a laige portion of these die within the fu'st je.ir. 

What can more clearly demonstrate the fact, th.it while the Hesidents 
in India have been physicked by a large hUiidiug .Viuiv of Doctors, they 
have not been tautjht the best mode of preserving theii he.iltli. One 
tnitli must be clearly understood and consistently acted upon, namely, 
f/iaf all ihe diseases to which the human frame h subject, at i e from an 
mpure state of the blood. Let this \ ital principal be I'n-od from impuri¬ 
ties, and disease cannot take place. 

PURE AIR AND PURE DLOOD. 

The relationslnp between pure air and pure blood is very intimate. 
The olficc of the lungs is to dec.irbonize the blood. Previously to its 
passing through ihose organs it is of a dark black coloiii, in coiiscqiierico 
of its being charged with Carbon ; it is then termed vefKin\ blood. Wiicn 
it comes into contact with the oxygen of the atinosphcie, it is purged 
from the Carbon and changed to a beautiful crimson ; it i. then termed 
arterial blood. If the surrounding air be foul, charged with mias’ma of 
Carbonic acid gas, which has escaped from the lungs of individuals or 
from putrid matter, it is impossible that the blood sliuiild he changed 
from venous into arterial. The object of the blood is to conv(>y a repTen^ 
ishing principle to every part of the human frame lor the piuposc of 
repairing tlfe waste which is constantly going on. Rut if it hlis pome in 
contact with impure aii, it gallops througn the system,^ charged—not 
with health and vigour—but with a disease-engendeiing principle : henco 
low, intermittent fevers, dysentery, cliolera, and other fcaiful discasis. 

AN EFFICACIOUS REMEDY FOR ALL DISEASES. 

Now if disease arise from the caiise^Tius described—wlio r,iii question 
the philosophy or doubt the efficacy of the "ilollowajeii System.'’ Un¬ 
like Doctors in general, he shows how disease in.'iy he prevented, or if its 
presence be detected, he shows them what is the cause. Of course, he says, 

“ If you are suffering from disease, take my PilL.” For while Professor 
Holloway’s Pills are perfectly free from poison—they art* at the^ame time 
charged with a powerful disease-exterminatitig principle.^ Being taken 
into the system—they assimilate with the blood, and the vital flyid is thus 
charged with an element, whicK wages war with every unhealthy obstruc- 
fion—a work of emancipation commences, and most pleasuring are the 
results. 
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COMPLAINl’S OP THE I^ivER, THE LUNGS AND THE ' 
STOMACH REMOVED. 

The Liver hitherto morbid in its action is fieed from unhealthy secre¬ 
tions, acrimonious bile is carried oft) and alot)^ with it distressing pain 
in the right side, and a burning sensation at the Stomach, the sallownesa 
of the skin vanishes and is succeeded by a healthy liver. The Lung*, 
which had been held in thraldom by vitiated humours, causing n con¬ 
stant hacking cough, is set free by the use of these Pills, so that respi¬ 
ration becomes easy. 

The Stomach, in which impurities had been allowed to accumulate, 
causes nausea, violent headache, indigestion, nervousness, burning sen¬ 
sation and acute pain, bowel complaints, sleepless nights, and a host of 
otimr evils, the stomach is comp|ptely cleaned of its misery-making occu¬ 
pants, hy a few doses of this extraordinary medicine. 

MALIGNANT CHOLERA ROBBED OF ITS VICTIMS. 

This disease, which is so common in India, results from a redundancy 
and putrid acrimony of the bile. Now Holloway’s Pills, by cleansing the 
intestines, and imparting vigour to the whole nervous system, are of 
admirable me as a 'preventive; but when this use of them has been over¬ 
looked, the actual attacks of Cholera may be mitigated by a timelff and 
persevering use of them. The stomach and bowels will thus be effectu¬ 
ally freed from all vitiated humours, and the various functions speedily 
restored to their proper tone. 

RHEUMATISM AND GOUT PREVENTED AND CURED. 

And whet is Rheumatism ? It is a painful disease, affecting the joints 
and limbs—caused by an accumulation of impurities. How common is 
the exclamation, “ 1 hare caught a cold, and it has brought on that tire¬ 
some excruciating pain on my shoulders or limbs !’’ Do you to 
know why this pain r We will tell yon, and, which is still better, we will 
tell you how to get rid of it. By means of respiration and perspiration 
the human system is continually throwing off'waste matter. rjAvoisiF.K, 
the celebrated French Chemist, states that the skin alone during every 
four and twenty hours parts with 20 ounces of useless matterr 

This supposes health and favourable circumstances. But should any 
of this matter 6e thrown back into the system, proportionate disease 
must necessarily ensue. You spend some time in a heated place, or 
drive out visiting during the hut months, and the pores of your body 
become open and sensitive; you go in this state under a punkah, or per¬ 
haps lie down on a couch right,before the ** tatties,” and fall asleep. 
The pores are suddenly closed—perspiration is obstructed, and the waste 
matter remaining in the system becomes a fruitful source of disease and 

{ tain. The next morning your eyes swim, your voice is husky, and you 
eel pain, and you exclaim, ** What a beastly country! I nave taken 
cold from^just sitting near the tatties,” and then how do you act ? You 
do not as you ought, at once seek to free the system from impure obstruc¬ 
tions, but y6u content youiself with some mere p.illiative, you lose some 
of the ftrst unpleasant sensations, but the impurities still lurk within 

{ rou ? Every now and then you feel twitching, torturing pains in your 
imbs; but tkose pains are sentin mer^v. and their language is-—" You 
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^lave broTien a physical law: yowr want of care has oaH<)ed nnlieaH^ 
'o'bstractiuns'j |;etrid of tlieserand you will be free from pain; idloW 
these to remain, and pains still more fearful will be the result.’* Tbli 
alone can be eifectually done by resorting to a course of Holloway’s Pjdls 
and Ointment; wluck will, in a few days, remove these obstructioiiSi and 
restore health and vigour to the whole system. 

DISEASES IN GENERAL. 

The same may be said of the other, and almost numberless diseases 
rising from this fertile, thia sole cause of all diseases—the impurities of 
the blood—and none 'tVho have used these invaluable Medicines ** havo 
been disappointed.” The gratofnl aspirations of thousands in every part 
of the wuild furnish abnndant demonstration that never was a Medicine 
employed, at once so saie and so salutary, so powerful to conquer disease, 
pt so liaimlcss that an infant inaj take it with safely. Wherever these 
Pills and Ointment have been known the^ have been regaided as a bless¬ 
ing, and arc held in the highest estimation as an invaluable Medicine; 
and eveiy lesident in India ought to have a box of the Pills and a Pot of 
the Omtmeiit in his Bungalow, both for himself, hh family, his scivants, 
and his friends. 

Sold m Boxes and Pols, at 1, 2-8, 4-8, 11, 12, and 33 Rupees earh. 
Dtrertiomfor their tise m aUdiaeutee accompany tach Box and Pot. 

Aqents vor India. 

Thomas Payne and Sons, 7-8, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta ; Mr Cook, 
Dacca ; Mr, Fell, Cuttack ; Mr. Chapman, Daijecling; Mr. Wheeler, 
Hazareebaugh ; Messis. Tliomas and Co., Monghyr; F. Smith and 
Co., Dinapore ; Tuttle and Charles, Benares ; Mr. Tiernan, Clnmai ; 
Baboo Bhugbutty Churn Chiickerbutty, Miizapore; Boilard and Co., 
Allahabad , Seetulpersaud and Co., Lucknow ; Grpenway Brothers, 
Cawnpore , Mi. Pvle, Futtyghur ; Mr. J. A. Gibbons, Meerut; Nooc 
Buksh and Co., D^hi and Lahore ; MacDonald and Co., Umballali ; 
Mr. Coutes, Fero/epore ; Nuby Bux and Co., Loudianah and Jullun 
diir Doab; Vivian and Co., Simlah ; Mr. Greig, Miissomio; Mr, 
* Johnstone, Nainec Tal; Pestonjee and Co., Mhow ; (ursetjee and 
Co., Saugor, Jubbulpore, Kamptee and Secundiabad , Hnlse and 
Nephew, ^gia ; Messrs. Lewis and Co., Moulinein, Messrs, Meppart 
and Co., Vizagapatam. 

jV. B.—Dtreetiona for the guidance of Patients in every disorder are 
affixed to each Box atm Pot. 
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FOR CASH ONLY. 

Applyt Post-Paid, to Mr, F. W. Plrce. * 

Erskine’s Book op Forms, 2nd Edition, Price,. . . Rs. IS 

MacGregor's Diseases in Indio, mw.* ^ . ••• 5 
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A Tr^adse the Bjue Epidenfio Cholera, by Dr. W. L. 

hCcOre^oT, ... ... ... *.* **■ •*. **• Re. 4 

Abstract of Oeneral Orders, sold for the benefit of the .Law¬ 
rence Asylwn!— 

Portf from 184f to 184d, ... ... ... ••• ,, ^ 

Seoond Part, from 1843 to 1847, with Index to both parw, ... „ 7 

7%trd Part, from 1847 to 1849, with Index, ... 7 

Fourth Part, for 1850-31, with Index,. . 7 

Index only,... . 8 

The Sionis or Dei nr, (sold fora ChatlUthle pwpohe,) ... ... ,, 1 

Authorised Pay and Audit llegulations for the Bengal Army, 
neatly bound, ...... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ,, 8 

TaANSLAiioNb by Cffip#. Hottings. 

Premsagar, ... .. ... ... ... ... ... .•• ... ... ... R*^. 8 

Bytal Pueheesee, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ,, 3 

. The orders to he accompanied by -a Remittance, with 8 annas tor pack¬ 
ing, if wax cloth be required. 
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Of every description, can be neatly and expeditiously eveeuted at this 
Press, where Civil, Military and other Lithographed Forms, and Bound 
Books, Cheque Books, Dawk Books, Ruled Music Books, and Ruled 
Music Paper, may always be had, with Lists of Prices. 
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AGRA MESSENGER EXTRA : 
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to the Agra Messenger, to a gratis copy of all Extras of Overland News 
that may be issued at the Messenger Press. 
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DELHI. GAZETTE (SVERLAND SUMMARY, 

Published o» the last sc^e date ef despatch of each Oberiand hiaU, 

Via, Ifttuttfiag: 

IT CONTAINS 

General Remarks and Summary of Indian News. 

Editorials extracted from the Delhi Gazette. 

Local Intelligence. 

Government Notifications 
Civil Orders. 

Miliiary Orders,. 

Domestic Intelligence. 

Terms :—Twelve Rupees per annum, including Inland Postage from 
Delhi to Bombay. 'Hiis Subscription is payable in advance. 


N. B..—The Mail vid Marseilles will of coarse entail the cost in Eng¬ 
land of the French postage of 3d. each copy, for which no provision can 
possibly be made in the way of pre-ptyrment in this country. Tiiose of 
our Subscribers who object to the sliglit c'xpense thus incurred, may 
have, as at present, their papers forwarded monthly by the Southampton 
Mail. 
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